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HEN the Civil War broke out I 
was but fourteen years old, 
4 but even then I was a fairly- 
4 well seasoned miller. Father’s 
death the year before had left 
only support mother had, and this 
‘mill in Wisconsin our only prop- 
‘here was nothing for it but that I 
quit schoo] and run the mill. 
1 I do say it myself I made a rea- 
- success of it from the start, stick- 
ny work during the exciting years 
62 and 763. But when the spring of 
eI could not stay by the mill any 
I persuaded mother that any boy 
iteen would feel disgraced for life 
d not go to the front with a gun. 
n I found a fairly-good ex-soldier 
io take my place, mother consented 
-oing. 
is the way I happened to be sent as 
it to. the —th Wisconsin Volunteer 
y in June of ’64. This way of re- 
- old regiments with fresh enlist- 
was found to be good for the regi- 
but it was an awful jolt to the raw 
Imagine a lad like me, for exam- 
<ind of mother’s boy who hadn’t 
irned how to hunt squirrels—given 
plumped down in line with a lot of 
smoked fighters and set to killing 
-_ like throwing a baby intoa 
inK. 
ned my regiment near Dalton, Ga. 
- to say the regiment was operating 
but a portion of it, including Co. 
vhich I had been assigned, had been 
d to guard some points on_ the 
ille & Nashville road in southern 
Instead of taking me down to 
mut, at Dalton, the provost officer 
id us recruits in charge, put me off 
e middle of the night at a camp by a 
railroad bridge where about fifty 
f my company were stationed. Fif- 
lays after I had signed the roll at the 
ting station at’ Mineral Point, Wis., 
under arms in the enemy’s country, 
ed to do full duty as a soldier. 
a misfit, and I looked it. Fervent- 
! wish that my bright-blue trousers 
not so clean and blue, and that my 
is not so pink and white. I don’t 
vhat it was about me that suggest- 
trade, but the first salute I got next 
ig from one of the fellows was: 
0, Buddy Miller,’”’ and ‘‘Buddy Mill- 
s my name from that day on. Our 
was visibly vexed at having such 
aterial upon him. And I dis- 
also a kind of natural disdain of 
iong the company. Nor could I 
them for it. To me it seemed that 
no right to be ranked with them, 
ling to be a soldier and knowing no 
{ the profession than I did of civil 
ring. . 
work we had to do did not seem 
ird to me—simple camp duties, 
lrill and standing guard, turn 
at this bridge and at two wooden 
s a mile or so up and down the 
This seemed play compared with 
!l work. The hardest work was 
‘awake on night watch. The whole 
lid seem to me to be the most use- 
usiness a man was ever set to do. 
ains ran smoothly and on time; no 
olested us or seemed to care to dis- 
ir right to be there. After a week 
I thought soldiering a fairly tame 
ipid job. Then I got an assignment. 
iin Wilson had received orders to 
d of all the flour and meal he could 
nd send it down tothe front. He 
‘irectly tome. ‘*‘Young man,’’ said 
in you run a flour mill?’ I saluted 
wdly and replied that I had run one 
ir years. 
out two miles up this run,’’ said he, 
mall mill, Hatch’s mill, they call it. 
« know whether it’s in working con- 
or not, and I don’t know what it 
lo if it was. You go up there with 
men and put it into shape if you 
ud run it till further orders. I will 
at you get the grain. If you want 
ip in the mill get it and put it to 





RAID ON HATCH’S MILL 
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Part I 


work. If you don’t find enough niggers 
there I’ll send some.”’ 

If I had been commissioned second lieu- 
tenant Iam sure I could not have recovered 
Ee own good esteem oe quickly than 
Idid at thismoment. Here wassomething 
Icould do better than any other man of the 
company could do it, and it was army 
duty, too. I was still further gratified 
when the corporal and the two privates de- 
tailed to accompany me spoke to me as an 
equal. I made a good, stiff promise to my- 
self that Captain Wilson should never re- 
gret his choice for this important duty. 
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“TI was in the hands of the Ten- 
nessee guerrillas.” 


The stream up which we went was a 
fair-sized creek, in the bed of a gorge 
down to the edge of which sloped wooded 
banks. We kept under cover of the woods 
till we came to a point opposite the mill. 
It was a little old stone affair close to the 
gorge, with a big spider-armed overshot 
water-wheel, fed by a leaky wooden flume 
leading from a fall two hundred yards 
above. The road forded the creek a little 
way above the fall, and returned on the 
other side to the mill. When we reached 
the mill we found that on its farther side 
was a log cabin built close against the 
stone wall of the mill. 

Our squad halted at the door. There be- 
ing no response to my knock, I entered. In 
the farther end, by the rough stone fire- 
place, was a ladder leading to the loft. As 
my eyes grew accustomed to the dark in- 
terior, I thought I saw a face peering 
through the ladder hole. 

**You needn’t fear,’’ I called. ‘*We’re 
friends. We came to make some inquiry 
about the mill.’’ 


At this there came down the ladder one 
of the most unattractive and unkempt wo- 
men I had ever seen. She looked to be 
something over fifty years of age; half her 
front teeth were gone, giving her an ogre- 
ish look. In her hand she held a short- 
stemmed clay pipe, and her clothes hung 
on her with the grace and beauty of a wet 
mop. 

**Can you tell me, madam,’’ I began, 
lifting my cap, ‘‘where the men are who 
have charge of this mill?’? She made no 
response. ‘‘Are they about the mill or 
not?”? I continued. 

‘Down yana piece, I reckon,’’ she 
said, indicating the direction by a 
jerk of her head. 

‘I’m detailed to look this mill 
over and run it for the government. 
If you have any men folks around 






here who know how to run a mill, have 
them come. I'll pay two men good wages 
to work with me here.”’ 

‘‘What youun ’low youun’ll pay?’’ 

‘*A dollar a day to a good man.’’ 

“Tf youun wants a good man youun’ll 
hev to git him frum Gin’ral Joe John- 
sing’s army,’’ she said with a sinister 
chuckle. 

‘*Tf you haven’t any good men, I’]1 take 
colored men,’’ I said. 


‘**Niggers?”’ she asked. ‘‘Gin’ral Bill 
Sherman’s stealin’ niggers. Git ’em frum 
him.”’ 


‘*Excuse me, madam,’’ I said. ‘‘I’ve 
been sent to run this mill. We shall see 
that no property is taken without due 
credit being given you. You will be per- 
fectly safe while I am in charge here, and 
I shall expect no interference in the mat- 
ter of the mill. I hope that during my 
stay we shall be on the best of terms.’’ So 


saying I bowed myself out. The corporal 
and I looked over the mill. It was a 
clumsy little plant with one run of stones 
but in fair-working order. It showed evi- 
dence of having been recently used. In 
the mill was a smal] bin of corn and a lit- 
tle wheat. I estimated that I could turn 
out about forty barrels of cornmeal or un- 
bolted wheat flour in twenty-four hours, 
if the mill ran smoothly. I madea writ- 
ten report to this effect to Captain Wilson. 
This I gave to the corporal, and after he 
had posted his men, one at the rear of the 
mill and one at the head of the flume, he 
returned to camp. 

Odd as this little mill was, I felt very 
much at home in it from the start, as I 
went about keying up the shafting and 
cleaning up preparatory to grinding. All 
the time I was planning how to make the 
mill do better than my estimate. If I 
could get good help I would crowd the 
plant. and possibly get fifty barrels a day 
out of it. This would please my captain. 
While I was debating to myself the matter 
of help, I noticed a lad of about thirteen 
years peering in at the back door of the 
mill. At my call he came forward. He 
was small of his age, and not prepossess- 
ing; rather stupid, I thought. 

“Do you live around here?’’ I asked. 
He nodded. ‘‘Can you run a mill?”’ 

‘*Some, I reckon.’’ 

‘SAll right,’? I said, ‘‘you help me 
around this mill, and if you do your work 
well, I'll pay you three dollars a week.’’ 

His eyes brightened an instant, then 
faded again. ‘‘I’l] ask maw,”’’ he said. At 
that he edged awkwardly over toward the 
door that opened from the mill into the 
cabin and disappeared into the cabin. 
Soon I heard the uplifted voice of the old 
woman: 

“Grind fer th’ Yanks! And youun’s 
pap a sufferin’ and a fightin’ fer th’ Con- 
fii'dracy! [low ll lam youun to a frag- 
ment if I ever hear any yawp ’bout thet 
agin. Youun hear youun’s maw a talk- 
in’? Well then shet up yer jaw immejet!’’ 

I think he ‘‘shet up’’ for he didnot ap- 
pear again that day. But thereafter he 
hung about the mill, now and then slyly 
lugging a sack or putting a belt to rights, 
movements that showed me he was famil- 
iar with the mill and would like to help 
if he dared. I took pains to speak kindly 
to him. Occasionally I shared my rations 
with him, for which he thanked me with 
a voracious appetite. One day I slipped a 
silver quarter into his hand with the re- 
mark that his work had been worth that 
to me. Thereupon our mutual friendship 
was visibly and solidly sealed. 

The problem of help for the mill was 
easily solved. Theevening of the first day 
a darky boy about eight years old came 
timidly into the mill. 

‘*Ebenin’, Mars Cap’n,’’ he said. 

‘*Good evening, my boy,’’ I replied. 
‘*What can I do for you?”’ 

‘*Daddy ’lows how mebby Mars Cap’n 
need li’] moah he’p in de mill.” 

**Yes, Ido. Can your daddy run a mill?”’ 

**Yessah, Mars Cap’n. My daddy’s jes a 
nachelly bawn in a mill, sah.”’ 

‘*‘You bring him and another good 
man,’ I said, ‘‘and I’ll take them both.”’ 

That night I hired two husky darkies. 
Within three days we were getting grain 
hauled over from a temporary station on 
the railway, and were sending the meal 
and flour back at my wished-for rate of 
fifty barrelsa day. My men were fair 
millers and faithful fellows. I made one 
of them night helper and the other one 
day man, so that by sleeping a little day 
and night I kept the mill going without 
hitch or halt. I sent the old woman what 
meal and flour she needed, and once as a 
peace Offering, I had the teamster bring 

er over a good hunk of bacon. But it 
did not appear to thaw her a bit. She was 
evidently an unmitigated rebel. 

The first two days I saw no one of the 
family but the woman and the boy, though 
I was sure that I had heard more than 
once the voice of a girl through the door. 
The following day I had for an hour or 
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more been much absorbed in getting the 
bubrs to grinding my flour to the right 
fineness. While working at this I saw by 
a side glarice toward the farther side of 
the mill, a child of perhaps elever years 
sitting on a rough deal table, swinging 
her bare feet and apparently watching me 
closely. I paid no attention to her for 
some time, making pretense not to have 
seen her. I kept close at my work till I 
had the buhrs grinding tomy satisfaction. 
Then intently studying some flour in my 
hand, I walked toward the side of the 
mill where she was sitting. Suddenly 
looking up in feigned surprise, I halted 
and said, ‘‘Good morning, little girl.”’ 

‘**Howdy?’’ she responded, looking frank- 
ly into my eyes. ‘‘How come youun 
didn’t let on youun seen me befo’?”’ 

‘*Why,’’ I began, a little abashed, ‘‘how 
did you know I had seen you before?”’ 

‘“*Oh, youun seen me all right. I seen 
youun befo’, too. Zeb says youun ain’t no 
dam Yank. Be youun?’’ 

**?’m a Northerner,’’ I said, ‘‘and I’m a 
soldier in General Sherman’s army, or at 
least ’m going to be. I came from home 
only about two weeks ago. Does being in 
the Union army make a man a dam 
Yank?” 

‘“Tdunno. Zeb says youun hain’t bad. 
And I knowed youun hain’t. I seen hit 
in youun’s face. Say, what fer youun 
done lift youun’s cap when youun was a 
talkin’ to maw thet day?”’ 

‘“*Gentlemen quite often lift their hats 
when they speak to ladies,’’ I said. 

She looked at mein rapt’ wonder for a 
moment. Just then I heard the front door 
of the cabin open. She dropped from the 
table and darted liké a cat out of the back 
door of the mill. I did not see her again 
for a week. It happened one afternoon 
that the old woman had left the cabin, and 
shortly thereafter the girl came in and 
seated herself on a barre] near where I was 
sacking meal. Her dark tousled hair had 
had a recent punishment with comb and 
water, and was held back by an old semi- 
circular comb of a pattern such as most 
children wore in those days. Her face also 
was clean, but the general effect was not 
an improvement on the untamed type as I 
saw it the first day. 

‘*T thought you had run away,’’ I said 
by way of opening the conversation. 

‘*Maw says you all cuts up li’l gals an’ 
roas’ ’em fer rashuns. Maw says she’ll 
skin me alive if I come in an’ gas with 
youuns. She’s off pickin’ huckleberries. 
She thinks I’m with Zeb fishin’ but I 
snuck over to see youun.”’ 

‘*l’m proud to have you call,”’ I said, 
‘but your mother will be angry if she 
knows you’re here. I think she might 
let you come in and talk if you coaxed 
her.”’ 

**T reckon youun don’t know my maw. 
She’s fierce. She hain’t my sure nuff 
maw. Idunno where I come frum: off 
frum th’ mountings somewheres. I hain’t 
no blood kin to these folks. She said so 
oncet when she was a lammin’ me. See 
what she done when I was a li’l runt. She 
done it with th’ bull whip.’’ Here the 
child jumped down from the barrel and 
turned the calf of her leg toward me. 
There was a long, white scar across it. 

‘See that, too,’’ she said, putting her 
hand to the back of her neck. ‘‘Hain’t 
they a mark there?”’ 

**VYes,’’? I said; ‘‘a great, red scar.”’ 

‘That is frum hot hog fat. She flung 
th’ fryin’ pan at me when I dropped th’ 
lasses pot an’ broke it. That was this 
spring. Didn’t youun’s maw whale youun 
that away when youun was 1i’]?”’ 

**No,’’ I said; ‘‘my mother wasn’t that 
kind. She wouldn’t think of doing such 
an awful thing as this woman has done to 
you.”? 

The child looked at me earnestly for a 
little time without speaking. Finally she 
said: ‘‘How’d she git even with youun 
when youun broke dishes?”’ 

‘*Little girl,’’ I said, ‘‘I don’t believe 
you ever knew what a real mother was 
like. If my little sister broke a dish ac- 
cidentally, mother would probably tell her 
to be more careful another time, and that 
is all there would be to it.”’ 

After she had sat silent a while, appar- 
ently assimilating the wonders of this 
statement, she said: ‘‘Would youun mind 
tellin’ me what fer duds youun’s sister 
wears?”’ 

‘*My sister is a little older than you, she 
is fourteen.”’ 

‘*‘Maw says I’m fohtteen, but she says 
I’m awful runty fer my size.’’ 

‘*Then you’re just my sister’s age. Let’s 
see what my sister did wear. I remem- 
ber now mother finished a dress for her 
just before I came away. It was pink— 
pink with white dots in it. I think it had 
several ruffles on it, down pretty well on 
the skirt, and the skirt was a little longer 
than yours. (Here she instinctively pulled 
her ragged skirt a little further down on 
her bare legs as she sat on the barrel,) and 
I can’t remember the way the waist was 
cut. Oh, wait a minute. I remember 
something.’’ Reaching within my blouse 
I pulled from the inner pocket, a Jittle 
daguerreotype in a morocco case. ;:It had 
a small full-length picture of my sister 
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on one .sidé. and a bust portrait of my 
mother onthe other. ; 

‘*Here,’’ I said, ‘‘is a picture of sister 
and mother too.’’ Then ] showed her the 
various parts of sister’s costume from the 
broad-brimmed straw hat with its wide 
ribbon, to the patent-leather slippers. 

‘‘What keeps it a stickin’ out that 
away?” she asked, pointing to the spread- 
ing skirt. 

‘*Those are hoops,’’ I said. ‘‘That is her 
Sunday dress. Her everyday clothes don’t 
have those, and they really don’t need 
them anyway. I like her better without.”’ 

I left her poring over the picture while I 
went about my work inthe mill. She 
didn’t move from her seat cn the barrel 
nor look to right nor left for an hour or 
more. Seeing her great interest in the 
picture I finally went to her side and said: 

“Tf you like I’ll let you take that pic- 
ture till tomorrow. It’s very precious to 
me, but I’m sure I can trust you not to 
lose it.”’ 

‘‘Oh, will youun?”’ she said, her face 
radiant. ‘‘Youun is powerful good to 
me!’ With that she left the mill. 

The guard was changed at seven o’clock 
every evening and every morning. An 
hour or so after the guard was posted that 
evening the boy Zeb came into the mill. 
Seeing an unnatural constraint in his 
manner I asked him what he wanted. 

‘*Maw hain’t come yit,’’ he answered. 

‘*You don’t suppose she got lost in the 
woods?’’ I asked honestly enough. : 

‘*Ho no, she hain’t lost,’’ he replied with 
a foolish look on his face and left the mill. 

Night Set in with a drizzling rain. 
was sorry for the boys on guard but I did 
not dare to tell them so for fear of being 
thought raw. About ten o’clock, as I was 
at work in the mill with my negro helper, 
Zeb came in again. 

‘*Maw hain’t come yit,’’ he said. 

‘She is probably stopping at some 
neighbor’s for the night,’’ I said, handing 
him a piece of hard tack. To my surprise 
he did not eat it. I had thought his appe- 
etite was always on duty. He put the 
cracker into his pocket and stood waiting. 

‘*T reckon you ail better go back to the 
bridge,”’ he said finally. 

‘““Why?’’ I asked. 

‘*T seen Mart Curtis a goin’ 
mornin’.’’ 

*‘Who is Mart Curtis?”’ 

‘*He’s a low, ornery, no-’count cuss.’ 

‘*Well,”’ I said, ‘‘I don’t see that that’s 
any reason for us going back to the 
bridge.’’ Atthat he lapsed into silence 
and shortly after left the mill. I told the 
guard what the lad had said. He did not 
take the matter seriously. 

“If we got scared at every little boy’s 
story,’’ said he, ‘‘we wouldn’t stay in 
Dixie long.”’ 

This made me so ashamed of my raw- 
ness that I went back to my work without 
reply. But I kept upa thinking. I knew 
Zeb better than the guard did. If Zeb was 
afraid of an attack, I believed the captain 
ought to know it, even at the risk of my 
being thought timid. I called Jake, my 
negro helper. 

‘*Do you know Mart Curtis?’ I asked. 

The negro jumped and looked behind 
him. ‘‘Does youse know him, Cap’n?’’ 

**No,’’ I said, ‘‘who is he?”’ 

‘*He’s a geriller, sah. He’s de pizenest 
snake on dis side o’ Georgy. Fore Gord, 
mars, he’s a hell breakah foh suah. Is he 
’roun’ heah?’’ 

‘*He went by this morning.” ‘ : 

‘‘Den he mus’ be clost ’roun’ dis mill 
dis minit. Scuse me, Mars Cap’n, but his 
chile haf to be gettin’ outen heah.”’ 

‘‘Wait a minute, Jake, you coward,’ I 
said, disgusted with the fellow’s lack of 
nerve. ‘‘Will you go to the bridge with a 
note to Captain Wilson?”’ 

‘‘Suah, Mars Cap’n. I go anywheah you 
says, ’ceptin’ to’ds Mart Curtis.” 

Then I scribbled on a page torn from my 
little pocket diary the following unmili- 
tary note: 


Hatcn’s MIL1, June 29, 1864. 
Dear Captain Wilson: : 

Mart Curtis passed this mill this morn- 
ing. I have just learned that he is a noted 
guerilla. A small boy here and this ne- 
gro, Jake, think he may have designs on 
the mill tonight. 


In my hurry I forgot to sign my name. 
When I told the guard where I was send- 
ing Jake, he gave a contemptuous grunt, 
but said nothing. I was almost sure this 
incident would be used by the company 
in camp to make life miserable for me. 
But believing if there were any good rea- 
sons for fear the gapeate ought to know 
them, I took the risk. Isaw Jake climb 
nimbly down the side of the gorge and 
disappear among the dripping bushes. 
Then I went back to my milling. 

Not ten minutes after Jake had gone, 
and while I was busily piling up sacks of 
meal near the hopper, came a flash and a 
sudden explosion behind me. The shot 
seemed to paralyze me for the instant— 
fright I suppose. I know it was but a 
second or two, perhaps not so long, that I 
tried to get my bearings and locate my 
musket. I had kept it loaded and capped 
by the post at the window. I had drilled 


by this 


’ 





myself mentally in the shortest cuts to the 
musket from every part of the mill in 
case of a surprise. An instant and I 
wheeled and ran for the gun. But the in- 
stant was too long. The mill seemed full 
of men—men between me and my gun. 
Two of them were upon me. Something 
struck me on the side of the head and 
stunned me for the moment. Then a bru- 
tal weight crushed me down and the fel- 
low’s fingers were on my throat. 


It seemed as if my life were going out. ° 


I writhed and with a desperate effort 
threw the wretch partially off me, but 
some other hands caught my arm, and 
twisting it backward threw me again on 
my back. Then the fingers on my throat 
loosened and I heard an ugly voice say: 
‘Stand back, d—n ye, Bill Hoover, he’s 
mine.”’ 

‘*No ye don’t,’’ the other retorted, ‘‘he’d 
a had you foul if I hadn’t a caught him.’’ 

The dispute caused a little relaxation of 
their hold, just enough so that, gathering 
my strength for a mortal struggle, I threw 
the fellow who was on top of me partially 
over on his side, and sprang up. The other 
did not wholly loosen his hold on my arm 
till I was well on my feet, when I shook 
him off and sprang for my gun. It was 
useless. There were men on every side of 
me, and I was down again with the 
wretches upon me. 

‘‘Little cuss fights like the devil,’”’ said 
one of them as he knelt on my back after 
I had been pinned down. 

A fellow who seemed to be in command 
of the gang came holding one of the mill 
lanterns over me. ‘‘He’s a young sucker,’’ 
he said looking me over. ‘‘Fresh too. 
Bring him in.”’ 

He went to the door leading from the 
mill to the cabin and kicked it open. Four 
of the ruffians holding me, pulled me up 
and pushed me toward the door and into 
the cabin. A fire on the hearth and the 
lanterns from the mil] lighted the interior. 
I was pushed over into the corner near the 
ladder while the room filled with a gang 
of the  hardest-looking, most-soulless 
wretches I had ever seen or dreamed of. I 
knew what they were and what they 
wanted. Wein the north had read war 
news enough not to mistake the meaning 
of a scene like this. I was in the hands of 
Tennessee guerrillas. I knew that nothing 
short of an intervention of Divine Provi- 
dence could save me. 


HEAVY AND LIGHTWEIGHT 
GRAINS 


By Prof. Harry Snyder in Bulletin No. 90, University 
of Minnesota Agricultural Experiment Station. 

Since the commercial quality of grain is 
determined largely by soundness and 
weight per bushel, it has been deemed ad- 
visable to make an investigation to ascer- 
tain the differences in chemical composi- 
tion and physical properties between light 
and heavyweight grains. For purposes of 
this investigation, samples of heavy and 
lightweight wheat, oats and barley were 
obtained by hand picking. These samples 
were then submitted to chemical analysis. 

Much care was taken in the selection of 
the samples. Medium-sized, plump, heavy- 
weight and well-filled kernels were select- 
ed and also from the same lot of grain 
another sample of medium-sized, imper- 
fectly filled and lightweight kernels. 
Other characteristics, as color and sound- 
ness, were kept as nearly alike as possible 
in each of the two types of seed. Someof 
the grains were obtained from the Minne- 
sota state grain and warehouse commis- 
sion, and others from the agricultural di- 
vision of the experiment station, from 
samples that were under investigation for 
purposes of improvement. 

Numerous analyses have been made of 
heavy and lightweight seeds but no ex- 
tended investigations appear to have been 
made of the commercial yield of products 
from such grains or of the amount of re- 
serve plant food which they contain and 
are capable of supplying to growing crops. 
It has been shown by Hellreigel and 
others that heavyweight seed wheat al- 
ways produces a better stand of grain and 
mace vigorous plants than lightweight 
seed. 

In the case of soils of high fertility, the 
different in yield from heavy and light- 
weight seed was not as pronounced as in 
the case of soils of low and medium fer- 
tility when the heavyweight seed wheat 
produced by far the largest yields per acre. 

The difference in the appearance of the 
crops grown from heavy and lightweight 
seed was noticeable during the entire peri- 
od of growth and was in favor of heavy- 
weight seed. It is quite evident that for 
seed purposes, sound, heavyweight ker- 
nels have decided advantages over imma- 
ture lightweight seed. 

The difference in weight of seeds is often 
quite large, one hundred kernels of wheat 
may weigh 14 grams and from the same 
sample it is possible to select 100 kernels 
weighing 6 grams. As great differences 
in weight are found in other grains. 

In this investigation the terms heavy 
and lightweight seeds refer to those of the 
same variety or from the same source, the 
heavyweight seeds being sound, well 
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filled, with a high weight 
others imperfectly filled, 
weight per bushel. “ 

In the discussion of results, first the per- 
centage composition is considered, that js 
the amounts of nutrients and various 
compounds present in 100 lbs of the grain 
without regard to the size of the kernels 
and then the total weight or amount of 
nutrients in a given number of seeds. As 
far as composition is concerned, chemical 
analysis does not show such a great differ. 
ence in the per cent of nutrients in light 
and heavyweight seeds. 

The lightweight seeds have a tendency 
to contain a larger percentage of nitro- 
gen, phosphoric acid and potash than the 
heavyweight seeds. This would natural. 
ly suggest that such seeds are the most 
valuable for commercial and seed purpos- 
es, but a careful interpretation of the re- 
sults when the weight of the seeds is con- 
sidered jointly with the percentage com- 
position leads to just the opposite conelu- 
sion namely: that the heavyweight seeds 
are decidedly preferable for both seed and 
commercial purposes. 

While there is a somewhat larger percen- 
tage of nitrogen, phosphoric acid ani pot - 
ash in lightweizht seeds, it is found that 
when the weight per 100 kernels is multi- 
plied by the percentage composition, 100 
heavyweight seeds contain from i:vo to 
four times as much nitrogen, phosphoric 
acid and potash as the lightweight sceds, 
Thus while the lightweight, immature 
seeds have somewhat the advantzve in 
percentage composition the heavyweight 
seeds have decidedly the advantav: be- 
cause of their greater weight, and co:tain 
a much larger total although a sialler 
percentage amount of the nutrients than 
the lightweight seeds. 

In a former bulletin, No. 85, of this sta- 
tion, it was shown that lightweight wheat 
contains a higher precentage of nitiogen 
than heavyweight wheat. In this iuves- 
tigation, it has been found that the e<ner- 
al tendency for the lightweight scu's to 
contain a higher percentage of nitrogen 
as well as phosphoric acid and potash is 
also common to barley, oats and ry 

In one sample of barley there \as a 
difference of only .17 per cent in the pro- 
tein content in favor of the lightweight 
seeds while in another sample, the «iffer- 
ence amounted to 3.87 per cent. 

In table No. 6 is given the percentage 
composition of heavy and lightweight 
seeds and in table No. 7, the total amount 
in grams of nitrogen, phosphoric acid and 
potash per 100 kernels of each kind of 
seed. In table No. 6 it will be observed 
that the lightweight seeds contain the 
larger percentage amounts of the elements 
and compounds mentioned, while table 
No. 7 shows that 100 kernels of the heavy- 
weight seeds contain a much larger total 
amount of all of these elements. 


TABLE VI—COMPOSITION OF HEAVY AND LIGHT- 
WEIGHT SEEDS 
Weight Crude Phos- 
per 100 protein phoric Pot- 


per bushel and 
with a low 


Samples kernels (Nx6.25) acid ash 
No. arley— grams perct perct perct 
1 Heavyweight..... 3.999 11.07 2.03  .373 
2 Lightweight....... 1.947 10.90 2.71  .969 
3 Heavyweight..... 3.799 8.94 2.08 741 
4 Lightweight....... 2,109 12.81 2.97  .969 

Oats— 
5 Heavyweight ..... 3,579 8.17 165  .60 
6 Lightweight ...... 1,594 8.69 1.75 894 
7 Heavyweight...... 3,344 11.34 1.66 ~~ .675 
8 Lightweight....... 1,591 11.66 2.05 .8% 
9 Heavyweight. .... 3,376 14.85 1.66 66 
10 Lightweight ...... 1,695 17.72 2.24  .907 

Wheat— 
11 Heavyweight...... 2,753 16.72 1.41 519 
12 Lightweight ...... 1,325 17.97 3.01 1.057 


TABLE VII—TOTAL NUTRIENTS IN HEAVY AND 
LIGHTWEIGHT SEEDS 


Phospho- Pot- Prot’in 

acic acid ash (Nx6.25) 

1 100 100 

Samples kernels kernels kernels 

No. ariey— grams grams ¢rais 

1 Heavyweight......... .08 O15 361 

2 ightweight. ......... .053 019 212 

3 eavyweight......... 079 028 Of 

4 Lightweight .......... .063 -020 i 

Oats— 

5 Heavyweight......... -059 024 292 

6 Lightweight .......... .028 .014 139 

7 Heavyweight......... .055 .023 379 

8 Lightweight.......... .083 014 -186 

9 Heavyweight......... .056 .023 501 

10 Lightweight .......... .034 015 -300 
Wheat— 

11 Heavyweight .......... 039 .014 460 

12 Lightweight.......... .040 014 238 

In former investigations, it was ob- 


served that wheat, clover, alfalfa and flax, 
in the early stages of growth, assimilate 
their nitrogren, phosphoric acid and pot- 
ash with great avidity. By the time 4 
crop has produced one-half of its orgaic 
matter from 70 to 80 per cent of the nitro- 
gen and mineral matter have been assim!- 
lated, thus making the plants in the early 
stages of growth contain a larger percent- 
age but a much smaller total amount of 
these building materials. ae 

It has been observed that the light- 
weight seeds contain a larger percentaze 
amount of the elements and compoun(s 
named because they have failed to reach 4s 
high a degree of maturity as the heavy- 
weight kernels and that with the filling 
out of the kernel, there is an increase '!! 
the weight of the seed but not a propor 


(Continued on page 101.) 
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FLOUR business in Minneapolis seems to 
be on the down grade at present. Each 
week is pronvunced by the millers worse 
than its predecessor. Sales of flour, last 
week, were less than output, and produc- 
tion was less than the week before. A lit- 
tle clear was sold to go to Europe. 

St. Louis mills sold more flour last 
week than the week before, the demand 
being mostly for hard wheat flour. Ex- 
porting mills made a number of sales for 
July and August shipment. 

Mills at the Head of the Lakes are most- 
ly idle. Steamer Schuylkill, of the An- 
chor Line, which left Duluth April 10, was 
the first liner to leave there this year. She 
took flour and wheat. Stocks of flour 
awaiting lake shipment are small. 

Kansas mills continue to make light 
runs. With the price of cash wheat firm- 
ly held, light demand for flour and lower 
feed prices, there is not much ‘‘velvet’’ in 
the business just now. Some flour is be- 
ing sold for forward shipment. 

Detroit mills sold a fair amount of flour, 
mostly in small lots for immediate ship 
ment, buyers seeming to expect lower 
prices later on. 

The situation in the Valley of the Ohio 
is without much change, though some 
millers report a slight improvement. 

Manitoba mills continue to enjoy a good 
home demand for flour, though some are 
down on account of being out of wheat. 

Crop prospects continue excellent. In 
Missouri and the southwest the weather 
was cooler, early last week, which should 
make the plant stool out well. Kansas 
had a frost, but it did not damage wheat, 
which continues to thrive well. In some 
sections of the Ohio Valley, snow fell, and 
farmers are inclined to fear damage, but 
none is so far reported. Seeding in the 
northwest is well along. 


FOREIGN flour markets are weak, with 
prices tending in buyers’ favor. Glasgow 
cables the Northwestern Miller that Kan- 
sas new-crop flours are being offered at 
low prices, but buyers are not purchasing. 
In London the demand is chiefly for Eng- 
lish flour. In other markets of the United 
Kingdom, and in Amsterdam, too, buying 
is to supply immediate wants only. 


* 





THERE has been a lot of silly twaddle in 
the newspapers lately over’ so-called 
‘‘tainted’’ money; the question at issue 
being whether gifts from Mr. Rockefeller 
to religious or educational bodies should 
be accepted and applied to the uses for 
which they were intended or declined be- 
cause the methods by which the rich 
man’s fortune was made do not pass the 
scrutiny of certain self-constituted and 
half-informed judges as being quite prop- 
er and regular. Many men and women 
who have made themselves prominent in 
religious and educational circles of a sort 
have taken advantage of the occasion to 
denounce this money as unclean and ina 
glow of Pecksniffian indignation have 
protested against its acceptance. Their 
position seems to be taken more witha 
shrewd appreciation of the way the tide of 
popular feeling flows than in accordance 
with the dictates of sound sense or healthy 
morality. 


Ir the Rockefeller money is indeed 
‘*tainted’’, there can be no better use made 
of it, no surer method of cleansing it 
than to apply as much as possible of it to 
educational, charitable or religious pur- 
poses. Unless the recipients arrogate to 
themselves the right to grant, in return 
for gifts of gold, plenary indulgence or 
undertake to trade forgiveness, here or 
hereafter, in return for money, the accept- 
ance of such gifts does not necessarily car- 
ry with it the condonation of past mis- 


deeds. There is neither the recognition of 
righteousness nor the pardon of sins im- 
plied in the acceptance of gifts placed 
upon the altar of public good. The vilest 
sinner may, if he so choose, practice char- 
ity. If thereby he satisfies himself that 
his course is justified, it does not in the 
slightest degree alter facts. If the observ- 
ing public or the obsequious custodian of 
the funds accept the gifts and issue in re- 
turn an endorsement of the career that 
made them possible, the fault lies with 
the men and not the deed. 


‘““THy money perish with thee,’’ said 
Peter to him who came with a proposition 
to buy the attribute of saintship, but he 
was careful to add ‘‘because thou hast 
thought that the gift of God may be pur- 
chased with money.’’ Mr. Rockefeller 
does not appear either to have asked or 
expected anything whatever in barter for 
his gifts. He demands nothing in the way 
of endorsement of his methods. He is not 
trading for forgiveness or pleading for 
men’s consideration. He seems to be quite 
indifferent to thanks and probably has 
long since abandoned the expectation of 
earning popular appreciation by his gen- 
erous donations. He simply gives, usual- 
ly in response to invitation. He has not 
even asked in return the prayers of the 
good poor people that he may speedily find 
an effective hair restorer. 


WHATEVER may be said of the Standard 
Oil King, he can not be justly accused of 
seeking publicity. He is too shrewd to 
believe that by any amount of giving he 
could — the good will of his fellow men 
and his theology is not of the sort that 
would lead him to invest dollars in this 
world with the expectation of getting 
dividends in the next. He probably does 
not even believe that his many millions 
have been secured by unfair or dishonest 
means, and, therefore, does not feel the 
need of purchasing pardon either in this 





world or in that to come. It is probable, 
also, that in his private heart and in ac- 
cordance with his private belief he cher- 
ishes the hope that he will be judged here- 
after as a common man independent of the 
money which on earth adhered to his fin- 
gers. He will go to his reckoning, not as 
the master of Standard Oil but, like the 
rich and powerful who have preceded him, 
as a mere mortal, with the sins, negligen- 
cies and frailties common to humanity. 
His gifts are incidental to his life and can 
in no way influence the ultimate verdict 
thereupon except as his fellows choose to 
interpret them. 


As to this money of Mr. Rockefeller’s 
being ‘‘tainted,’’ it is a question in all fair 
and well-balanced minds familiar with or- 
dinary methods of accumulating fortunes 
whether it be any less clean than millions 
of other men’s money which have been and 
are daily being put to uses which are com- 
monly accepted as good. There is even 
some question among the critical whether 
the Rockefeller money itself is not as good 
as the results ultimately secured by some 
of these same charities. Relatively, Stand- 
ard Oil money, judged by commercial 
standards, is certainly cleaner than much 
that finds its way into the contribution 
box. 


Ir is as clean, for instance, as some of 
the inherited money of the eastern states 
which owes its origin to the slave trade. 
It is as clean as the money of the grain 
gambler and much cleaner than that of 
the bucket-shop. Millions of whisky 
money and money earned by oppressing 
the poor have gone to charity and the 
church and has neither been questioned 
nor refused. As for the Rockefeller fort- 
une, it seems even exceptionally white in 
its derivation, compared with much that 
circulates un-challenged through the 
hands of the righteous and for gocd pur- 
poses. 


ONE may read the story of the Standard 
Oi] company through all the long chap- 
ters of the book of Miss Tarbarrel, or 
whatever her name is, and still have a rea- 
sonable doubt. at least, whether the case 
against the richest man in the couptry has 
been proven, although the talented au- 
thoress is at great pains to make it as 
black as it can be pictured, One of the 
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great indictments brought against the 
Standard Oil magnate is that he took re-- 
bates from the railroads. To bring this 
home to our own trade, how may millers 
are there who read this who have not, in 
past years accepted similar concessions? 


Ir is not known that any of these insist- 
ed as a preliminary condition of accept- 
ance, that rebates similar in amount 
should be paid to their competitors. 
Rather they were glad to take what they 
could get and to hope that they fared bet- 
ter in the distribution than their trade 
competitors. More than the millers who 
received rebates, were the millers who 
would gladly have pocketed them if they 
could have had the chance. None of these 
gai that he was doing wrong by get- 
‘ing what he could out of the transporta- 
tion companies. If any miller’s money 
has been refused by church, school or 
charity on account of taint, it is not of 
record. 


In this regard, Mr. Rockefeller’s offense 
differed from that of millions of business 
men in degree only. He received more 
and larger rebates than the majority did, 
and that was the only difference. If his 
million-dollar gift is tainted, their gifts 
of ten dollars are equally so. If the 
morbidly scrupulous and abnormally sap- 
headed objectors to the Rockefeller gifts 
are sincere in their expressed abhorrence 
of the means by which he accumulated his 
fortune and intend to be just and consist- 
ent in their refusal to employ unclean 
money for what they esteem good pur- 
poses, they will be obliged to reject at least 
ninety per cent of the funds offered to 
them, in which case the educational and 
charitable enterprises of this country will 
go broke for lack of support. 


THERE isa vast amount of Phariseeism 
in all this silly public chatter about the 
Rockefeller millions. The fact is that a 
shrewd business brain saw the possibili- 
ties open to one who could do away with 
the evils of competition in the oil business 
and proceeeded to put in effect a plan 
which would accomplish them. It is not 
in evidence that this plan was in any large 
degree contrary to any existing laws either 
of the statute books or the unwritten code 
of commercial procedure. There is abun- 
dant testimony to show that the brain 
which evolved the plan was an exceeding- 
ly keen one and the hand which directed 
the operation of it was steady, persistent 
and cool. The end was success and the 
sin of Mr. Rockefeller is the unforgiv- 
able crime of being too successful. The 
consumer of today has better oil and 
cheaper oil than he would otherwise have 
had and from the economy in the new over 
the old methods of production, distribu- 
tion and sale, Mr. Rockefeller and his as- 
sociates have become fabulously wealthy. 


Tuis, in a nutshell, is the story of 
Standard Oil as almost any capable busi- 
ness man will admit. The rest is envy, 
hatred, malice and newspaper talk. It is 
popular to revile Mr. Rockefeller but he 
has simply done on a large scale what the 
majority of commercial men are trying to 
do on a scale as near like it as their oppor- 
tunities and their mental calibre will per- 
mit. The Story of Standard Oil would be 
the Story of Standard Flour if it were 
possible to do with the one commodity 
what was done with the other. Aside , 
from the morality of the process, which is 
a question open for debate, if there be evil 
in the money thus made, if it be ‘‘tainted”’ 
as the indignant objectors claim, the very 
best and quickest way; the most direct as 
well as the most sensible way to disinfect 
and cleanse it, is to put it into immediate 
circulation through the medium of good 
works, wherein, by the time it has re- 
turned from whence it came, and finally 
reached the people it will be entirely 
worthy of a place in the pocket-books of 
even the most sanctimonious of those who 
are now making all this addle-pated, il- 
logical outcry. 


FoR “SY 


A 
RELIGION 





THE Chairman of the Auxiliary Com- 
mittee of the Kansas City Convention of 
the Millers’ National Federation, Mr, 


Roos, has just issued his first bulletin, a 
document permeated with the ‘Kansas 
City spirit.’’ He impresses upon bis asso- 
ciates of the committee the necessity of 
laying stress upon the fact that Kansas 
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City in the month of June is not a hot 
place. On the contrary, the weather there 
at that time is more than apt to be de- 
lightfully balmy. The Coates House, 
which will be the headquarters for the 
convention, is situated on a hill-top and 
would be cool and breezy even if the 
weather should happen to be unseasonably 
warm. 


THE general plan of the meeting asa 
whole, both as to business and social fea- 
tures, will be similar to that of the Nia- 
gara Falls convention; the business ses- 
sions in the day time and the entertain- 
ment in the evening. A banquet and a 
smoking concert will be the chief social 
features with numerous other events of a 
subsidiary character. 


ONE of the most popular ideas in.con- 
nection with this great convention is the 
plan to have an excursion through the 
wheat fields of Kansas on the day follow- 
ing the adjournment of the meeting. The 
southwest has recently become such an 
important factor in the wheat supply of 
the United States that a near view of its 
possibilities in this direction will com- 
mend itself strongly to millers generally. 
Many of them would desire to attend this 
convention if for no other purpose than 
to see the wheat lands of Kansas under 
such exceptional auspices as the millers 
of Kansas City co-operating with their 
enterprising railroads will be easily able 
to arrange. 


THE local Committee of Arrangements 
has this feature in hand and, while it is 
not yet ready to report-progress and give 
details, it is making its preliminary in- 
vestigations as to ways and means and 
will undoubtedly be able very shortly to 
announce that this splendid idea is a 
practical one and can be carried through 
successfully. The Northwestern Miller 
believes that this will be the great feature 
of this year’s convention and it hopes that 
no effort will be spared either by the local 
committee in making the necessary ar- 
rangements, or by the general member- 
ship in showing an interest in and a de- 
sire for the excursion, to bring it about. 


THE bulletin further outlines plans 
for an aggressive advertising campaign 
in order to interest the whole milling 
trade inthe meeting; announces that Kan- 
sas City is especially fortunate in the mat- 
ter of good hotel accommodations and 
closes by calling upon all members of the 
Auxiliary Committee to join heartily in 
an effort to make the Kansas City meet- 
ing the greatest mass convention of mill- 
ers ever held in this country. This it will 
doubtless be and it is not too early now 
for millers generally to begin making 
their plans to attend. 


THE Millers’ National Federation has 
held two great annual meetings thus far 
in its history. The first was at Detroit 
and the second at Niagara Falls; they 
were entirely successful both as to attend- 
ance and interest. The third, to be held 
in Kansas City on June 7th, 8th and 9th, 
should be of far greater importance than 
its predecessors. The arrangements are 
in competent and experienced hands and 
will be carried out with the utmost solici- 
tude for the welfare and profit of those 
who attend. 


THOSE who have never enjoyed the 
breezy hospitality of the Kansas City 
millers little know the whole-hearted 


courtesy of these people and should not 
neglect this chance to become acquainted 


with it. The experience will warm the 
cockles of their hearts and give them 
something long to be remembered. Those 


who have visited Kansas City before on 
the invitation of her millers will not fail 
to go again this year. Thus in the second 
week of the leafy month of June, every 
miller, worthy of the name, should make 
his trade pilgrimage for the year to Kan- 
sas City where, be assured, he will learn 
much to his advantage and at the same 
time add to his breadth of view and his 
length of days by having a good time 
with the men of his own guild. 
. 


* * 


THE following from the columns of the 
daily press, might well sound an ominous 
note of warning to certain gentlemen who 
are now trying once more and for the 
thousandth time the same old game which 
always seems so easy at the start and in- 
variably and inevitably turns out so dis- 
astrously at the finish. 


CORNERED WHEAT 
DIED A PAUPER 

Chicago, April 8. Edward W. Mitchell, 
at one time a leading figure on the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, organizer of a corner 
in wheat in 1868 and worth millions, is 
dead at the county hospital at 70 years of 
age, a pauper. * * * Members of the Board 
have made up a subscription to help. de- 
fray the funeral expenses. 


Ir is the same old, old story repeated 
year after year in the real life of the wheat 
pit, told again and again by the realistic 
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pen of the’novelist. The™end in fact- and 
in fiction is always the same, yet peren- 
nially. new men enter the arena to attempt 
the impossible, mis-led by the plausibility 
of statistics which seem to prove beyond 
question that the opportune time has now 
arrived to achieve the success denied to 
generations of preceding manipulators. 
Such men are not deterred by the melan- 
choly list of failures which confronts them. 
They know more than the others did; their 
sources of information are more reliable; 
their financial resources are _ superior: 
their courage is greater; they are destined 
to win where the others failed because 
they are shrewder or stronger, or more 
astute. They all go the same road, how- 
ever, and the successful cornering of 
wheat remains as impossible of accom- 
plishment as perpetual motion. 


In his great novel, The Pit, Frank Nor- 
ris pictures the great operator Curtis Jad- 
win entering upon the. final move in his 
career which is to prove his ruin. Al- 
ready he has begun to feel the strain men- 
tally and financially. He has no appetite 
and he can not sleep. ‘‘Corner wheat!’’ 
he exclaims to his wife. ‘*‘Corner wheat! 
It’s the wheat that has cornered me. It’s 
like holding a. wolf by the ears; bad to 
hold on, but worse to let go.’’ The clique 
which at this time is trying the same 
game as that in which Jadwin failed, must 
be mentally muttering the same thing. 


THE great, unmanageable, huge THING 
that will break them down even as it 
ruined Jadwin is the wheat itself. Sta- 
tistics and crop estimators may prove to 
the complete satisfaction of themselves 
and their clients that there is but little 
contract wheat in the country but, put the 
question to the practical test of a marked 
advance in price, and the answer is over- 
whelming and astounding. As Norris 
says: ‘‘It was the Wheat, the Wheat! It 
was on the move again. From the farms 
of Illinois and Iowa, from the ranches of 
Kansas and Nebraska, from all the reaches 
of the middle west, the Wheat, like a tidal 
wave, was rising, rising. Almighty, 
blood-brother to the earthquake, coeval 
with the volcano and the whirlwind, that 
gigantic world-force, that colossal billow, 
Nourisher of the Nations, was swelling 


and advancing.’’ 
* 


* * 


Mr. THRUSTON BALLARD of Louis- 
ville is well known among. American 
millers for his vigorous and incisive style 
of discussing topics in which he is inter- 
ested, either as a miller or a citizen. With 
the solid warp of well-digested fact he 
usually weaves a woof of contagious and 
wholly-original humor, giving to the fab- 
ric of his talk an attractive quality which 
invariably holds his hearers and makes 
him a welcome speaker at public meet- 
ings. 


At the millers’ convention, held in De- 
troit two years ago, Mr. Ballard came to 
the floor on a discussion of the labor prob- 
lem with a strong anti-labor union speech 
which many at that time thought was in- 
temperate and altogether too radical. 
Since then, however, .the constantly in- 
creasing demands of organized labor and 
the extremes to which unions of various 
kinds have gone in order to attain their 
objects, resulting frequently in violent 
acts, defiant of law and_ restrictive of 
personal liberty, have caused a change of 
sentiment among millers as among other 
classes of business men so that few of 
those who at that time deprecated Mr. 
Ballard’s speech would now take issue 
with him. 


STRANGELY enough, Mr. Bailard mean- 
while, with time and experience, has 
grown more moderate in his opinions. 
At least his latest utterance on the subject 
would indicate this to be true. Neverthe- 
less, he stands, as before, strongly in favor 
of organized and outspoken opposition to 
the boycott and the sympathetic strike, 
while conceding that the unions are now 
being controlled by a much more moder- 
ate spirit. 


THE occasion of Mr. Ballard’s recent 
speech on this subject was the annual 
meeting of the Employers’ Association at 
the Galt house, Louisville, when he was 
re-elected to the presidency of that organi- 
zation. In the course of his annual] ad- 
dress, delivered at that time, Mr. Ballard 
said: ‘‘Employers’ associations are now 
formed in almost every city of the union, 
and they say to the labor unions that 
they must abandon their efforts to control 
politics, to influence the press, to injure 
and ostracise those workmen who do not 
wish to join or be controlled by them. 
They must abandon their efforts at abso- 
lute monopoly of all work and let in 
young men who are now kept on the 
streets in idleness, give up their opposition 
to the introduction and use of machinery, 
their limitation of output and their sup- 
pression of individual effort and ambition, 
and, finally, stop trying to prevent any 
one working faster than the slowest.’’ 


THE speaker touched upon a question 
which has often been asked by others who 


have thought of this subject. What is to 
become of the unorganized general public, 
placed beneath the upper and nether mill- 
stone of organized labor and organized 
employer? He said: ‘‘Of course, we all 
know that where labor unionism prevails 
to the greatest extent prices must rise be- 
cause of the high wages, shorter hours 
and especially limitation of output. The 
employer must protect himself also by 
putting up his prices, and who is the suf- 
ferer? The general public, the great mid- 
dle class, and, indeed, all classes who do 
not happen to belong to the Jabor union. 
What of their rights and interests, who is 
to look after them?’’ 


Mr. BALLARD drew a novel distinction 
between the trade union and the labor 
union in a thought which seems to be or- 
iginal. Thus: ‘‘Many persons do not real- 
ize the difference between a trade union 
and a labor union. A trade union is a 
union of all the workmen ina certain 
trade for their mutual interest. That 
strikes me asa reasonable association. 
They can study new and better methods of 
work, can take up shop practices, mutual 
insurance and a great many questions that 
pertain to their particular trade. The 
more technica] the trade and more intelli- 
gence and skill required the more useful 
the union is likely to become. Notice the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers and 
the National Association of Stationary 
Engineers.”’ 


HE defined labor unions, in contra-dis- 
tinction to trade unions as follows: ‘‘But 
what are labor unions? They are general 
aggregations of all kinds of labor, of the 
skilled and the unskilled, good, bad and 
indifferent—the lame, the halt and the 
blind—any one, man or woman, who 


knocks must be admitted, and indeed they - 


must come into some union whether they 
want to or not. The unskilled and ignor- 
ant must receive the same wages as the 
most skilled and most proficient. The 
poor young man is passed along from one 
craft to another and buffeted about until 
he loses heart and ends in the slums, be- 
cause unable to enter any union to learn a 
trade and not allowed to work withouta 
union card.’’ 


TuE speaker did not fail to criticise the 
employer in his review of the industrial 
situation and aptly explained the relations 
of capital and labor as follows: ‘‘The re- 
lations of capital and labor may be likened 
to acard house such as children build, 
where they lean two cards on end, one 
against the other, and so on for long rows, 
and, indeed, sometimes several stories 
high, all the cards, however, mutually de- 
pending on their opposite for support. 
The least jar may knock the whole struc- 
ture to the ground, and while some of the 
cards fall face up and some face down they 
are all low, showing the disastrous effect 
of their ceasing to support one another.”’ 


Mr. BALLARD next made a plea for 
mutual concessions. ‘‘This thing of issu- 
ing demands without giving the employer 
any voice in the matter, as has always 
been done heretofore, is now largely a 
thing of the past. Agreements are arrived 
at by mutual concessions; they no longer 
strike one day and present their demands 
the next. As President Roosevelt has 
said, ‘Meditation before a strike is better 
than arbitration after.’ ”’ 


COMMENTING on the action of a local 
union he said: ‘‘I was sorry to-see that 
the following resolution was unanimously 
adopted at the last meeting of the Louis- 
ville Federation of Labor: 

‘Resolved, That we refrain from giving 
our names as witnesses in case of acci- 
dents, or any information whatsoever, to 
any railway employee who does not carry 
a paid-up working card in the Amalga- 
mated Association of Street Railway Em- 
ployees.’ 

It strikes me that this is a very unfair 
and illegal way to force men into their 
union. Would they deliberately let an in- 
nocent man be punished by court for want 
of proper evidence to prove his innocence? 
This indeed, is a serious state of affairs 
and one well worthy the attention of the 
general public.’’ 


THE closing paragraphs of his notable 
address, it is gratifying to note, were not 
without hopefulness and it is evident that 
the speaker has confidence in the ultimate 
solution of the difficulties between capital 
and labor on a basis mutually satisfac- 
tory. He concluded by saying: 

‘‘Tam glad to say that a much more 
conservative element now seems to con- 
trol labor union councils than some 
months ago. Their papers are more 
moderate and lack the abusive tone that 
formerly characterized them, and if they 
would only go a little farther and abandon 
the boycott, that relic of barbarism, aban- 
don the sympathetic strike, that breach of 
good faith, and recognize the rights of 
others although not ponaes to their 
unions, then we would be willing to ex- 
tend to them the right hand of fellowship 
and say, ‘ help us all to help one an- 
other, 44 an earnest desire to uplift and 
improve the conditions of all mankind.’ ” 
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The Minneapolis flour output for ‘he 
week decreased 19,000 bbls. The quantity 
of flour turned out (week of April 8) was 
256,650 bbls, against 187,885 in 1904 and :5»,- 
035 in 1908. The mills are running » cry 
lightly the present week, and the pro djuc- 
tion will be heavily cut into. Today t}.«re 
were only 101g mills in operation and ihe 
week’s output is not likely to exceed {;)),- 
000 bbls. At the same time a year ago, the 
production was light, it being only 4.10 
bbls for the corresponding week. ‘She 
only explanation for the curtailment at 
present is an unsatisfactory flour trad: 


Most of the Minneapolis mills reportvd a 
very light business in flour last week. 
Their sales as a rule were much shor of 
the manufacture. However, there were 
two exceptions where sales were effe:ied 


in the first two days of the week wiich 
made a pretty good showing. After tliat, 
even these mills found trade extreinely 
dull. It is the old story of buyers having 
no faith in present prices, especially with 
wheat futures 25c per bushel lower tian 





spot wheat, and they are taking {cur 
‘*hand-to-mouth.’’ 
The foreign business done was con! ied 


to sales of a few round lots of first clear. 
The United Kingdom was the chief buyer. 
Holland was a bidder, but would not pay 
prices high enough to permit of business. 
Low through freight rates in some devree 
facilitated the export business that was 
done. Millfeed, after touching a very ‘ow 
point last week, is now showing moderate 
firmness, at prices a shade higher than a 
week ago. The curtailed output Jias 
strengthened feed. 

Minneapolis and outside mills are now 
quoting patent flour at prices within ‘he 
range of $5.40@5.60 per 196 Ibs in wood 
f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Eastern prices today (April 11) asked by 
epee and outside mills for patent 
in wood, were: Boston rate points, $6.25” 
6.35; New York rate points, #6.20@6.0; 
Philadelphia rate points, $6.51@6.25; [al- 
timore rate points, $6.10@6.20; Albany 
rate points, $6.20@6.30; Utica, Syracuse, 
Hornellsville and Rochester rate points, 
$6.15@6.25; Buffalo and Pittsburg rate 
points, $6.05@6.15; Ohio, lower peninsula 
of Michigan and Indiana, %6.05(@6.15; \1p- 
per peninsula of Michigan, in sacks, *5.15 
(@5.85; Missouri points, $5.65@5.75; \\is- 
consin, Iowa and Illinois, $5.80@5.90. 


Of the 22 Minneapolis mills, the follow- 
ing 1014 were in operation today(Tuesday ) : 

Barber Milling Co., Cataract mill. 

G. C. Christian & Co., Christian mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A 
and C mills. 

Pillsbury-Washburn Flour Mills Co., Ltd.. A 
(one-half), B, Palisade and Anchor mills. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A, B, and D mills. 


REPORTS OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


Special reports from 46 outside nort! 
western mills (outside of Minneapolis au! 
Duluth) with a total daily capacity of 3". 
675 bbls, show that in the week ended 
April 8, they made 107,755 bbls of flow 
(representing the consumption of appro» 
mately 557,000 bus of wheat), against 1”'. 
690 in the corresponding week of 1904. Fo: 
eign flour shipments in- the same we:« 
were 6,450 bbls, against 3,210 a year ago. 


Conditions with outside mills were last 
week about as bad as they could very w''! 
be. They were no worse than in the wee’ 
before, perhaps, because there was no roo!) 
for it. Buyers note the very much lowe! 
prices at which wheat futures are selling, 
compared with mee | wheat, and they a’ 
systematically taking flour only to the ex 
tent of their current requirements. This 
makes what business is done of a smal! 
lot character. The millers themselves 
best tell the story in the attached extract: 
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from confidential reports that have been 


received ! 
ml here is a scattering demand for single 
cars of flour to be shipped immediately. 
it ix evident the trade is allowing stocks 


to run down to the lowest limits, buying 
only when forced to, and then in the 
smallest quantities. Have ceased to re- 


foreign trade as a factor and look for 
ange until prices are on a new-crop 


gard 
no 
™ ‘ills have prices of flour down toa 
poit showing positive loss. Feed prices 
dro}.ping; demand poor,”’ 

-othing doing foreign. Demand for 
fee’ Jight and prices are lower.”’ 

-tigme trade very quiet. Some second 
clen: worked for Oriental markets; no 
European interest. No demand for feed.” 

ome trade very dull; foreign trade 
dead. feed is dull.” 

Tome trade dull; feed dull.”’ 

ome trade quiet; foreign trade dead. 
Trace in feed fair.” 
ome trade fair and improving; feed 


our is very dull. Doing nothing ex- 
po Feed is dull at lower prices.” __ 

our is slow; buyers are all looking 
fo ver prices.”’ 

i buyers are looking for 90c wheat, 
an ey buy only in driblets. -No foreign 
t) Feed dull.’’ 

,solutely no business. Understand 


st if the aggressive mills offered ‘pat- 
el $5 jute New York, with commis- 
sit yr quick shipment; and you can buy 
all fancy patent you want at $5.70 New 
Y Looks as if it were. made from re- 


jes or no grade, as it can’t be made for 
le an $5.75 wood, Chicago, from high- 
wheat.’’ 
ry hard to get a profit on flour. Un- 
al ) supply the demand for feed.”’ 

sur very dull. Fair demand for 


t much improvement in home trade, 
th 1, more inquiry. Feed in good de- 
mi: at reduced prices.’’ 

me trade picking up; feed trade 


stern buyers are holding back, ex- 
p 2 lower prices. Feed trade slack.’’ 

e bulge in wheat and later the drop 
r ed in the sale of afew cars only. 
N ng doing in feed. East looking for 
le values, but prices firm here.’ 

mestic business very bad, but were 
al o book a couple of round lots at 
ra prices. Feed lower and hard to 


iyers holding off for lower prices. 
I dull.”? 
ry dull, and prices extremely low 
a lemoralized. No foreign business. 
( raw no bids. Fair demand for feed, 
v prices slightly lower.’’ 
OUTSIDE MILLS REPORTING 
M sota— 
‘i. Baldwin, Jr., Minneapolis. 
our Carter, Hastings. 
Christensen Co., Madelia. 
hristian & Co., Minneapolis. 
e Roller Mill Co., New Ulm. 
‘ett, Aughenbaugh & Co., Waseca. 
us Flour Mills Co., Fergus Falls. 
thue Mill Co., Cannon Falls. 
\ing-Coxe Co., Minneapolis. 
Gunderson, Kenyon. 
ard Milling Co., Mankato. 
Jennison Co., Minneapolis. 
range Mills, Red Wing. 
boro Milling Co., Lanesboro. 
strom Mill Co., Lindstrom. 
sota Flour Mill Co., Minneapolis. 
‘video Roller Mill Co., Montevideo 
Prague Flouring Mill Co., New Prague. 
Ulm Roller Mill Co., New Ulm. 
ix Mill Co., Herman. 
+ Quirk Milling Co., Minneapolis. 
ike Falls Milling Co., Red Lake Falls. 
City Roller Mills, Rush City. 
eld-King Milling Co., Minneapolis. 
ions Milling Co., Red Wing. 
y Eye Milling Co., Sleepy Eye. 
wart, Morris. 
Tileston Milling Co., St. Cloud. 
: Flour Milling Co., Wells. 
iebago Flour Mills Co., Winnebago City, 
Dakota— 
Valley Mill Co., Larimore. 
foure Milling Co., La Moure. 
. Leistikow, Grafton. 
srwood Mill Co., Lidgerwood. 
uri Valley Milling Co., Mandan. 
sell-Miller Milling Co., Grand Forks. 
~ell-Miller Milling Co., Jamestown. 
ell-Miller Milling Co., Valley City. 
Dakota— 
rdeen Mill Co., Aberdeen. 
C, Christian & Co., Redfield. 
‘lsior Mill Co., Yankton. 


satter Bros., Marshalltown. 
tic Milling Co., Sioux City. 
mouth Milling Co., Le Mars. 
‘nnon & Mott Co., Des Moines. 


SEEDING IN NORTHWEST 


ither conditions have been favorable 

( ug the week for seeding. Usually 
‘ays have been bright with no rain, 
hough the temperature at night has 

| a little cool in some parts, fair rog- 
vas made by farmers toward getting 
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wheat in the ground. In not a few places 
in southern Minnesota and South Dakota, 
wheat seeding has been finished. In the 
central part of Minnesota it is well under 
way. In North Dakota and northern 
Minnesota, a good start has been made. 
The presence of more moisture in the 
Red River Valley has caused work there 
to come last, but even in that territory 
conditions are favorable. 

Summarized, conditions are highly fa- 
vorable, and with the season:an early one, 
a splendid beginning is made toward a 
large crop of wheat in the northwest. 


FLOUR SALESMAN’S SAD DEATH 


One of the most strange disappearances 
of a manin good circumstances and ap- 
parently in good mental and bodily health, 
was that of Martin Meeker. For many 
years he was identified with the flour and 
grain trade of the northwest as wheat 
buyer, elevator owner, banker and flour 
salesman. 

Mr. Meeker, though possessed of a com- 
petence, and stout in body, was avery 
energetic man, and seemed to enjoy the 
activity of cpa me about and selling 
flour. He was well known in the central 
and western states where he travelled with 
very good success, at first for the St. Paul 
Roller Mill Co. and afterwards for the New 
Prague Flouring Mill Co. 

For many years he made his home at 
Farmington, Minn., where he was part- 
ner in the local bank, though he continued 
on the road as a flour salesman, for which 
work his great natural shrewdness, his 
quick and ready wit well fitted him. 

Some years ago he went to a resort 
where a system of reducing obesity by 
baths was practiced. He took the cure and 
was so pleased with the results that he 
bought the establishment. 

On Feb. 5, 1904, Mr. Meeker sent a letter 
to his firm, asserting that he was not feel- 
ing well, and desiring that he be relieved 
of his position. Three days later he disap- 
peared. His accounts with his employers 
showed a balance in his favor. 

Nothing was heard from him till April 
10, 1905, when his son, M. C. Meeker of 
Farmington, received a message from the 
county coroner of Cleveland, Ohio, read- 
ing: ‘‘Your father, Martin Meeker, at 
county morgue. Telegraph what to do.”’ 

Press dispatches give this account of his 
death : 

CLEVELAND, April 10.—The body of a 
gray-haired man, much emaciated, was 
found early today between two piles of 
lumber in the yards of the Georgian Bay 
Lumber Co., in Stone’s levee along the 
river. Apparently he had crawled _be- 
tween the piles for shelter and had died 
there some time Sunday night. 

Papers found in the dead man’s pocket 
indicated that he was Martin Meeker of 
Farmington, Minn., and that he had been 
an agent or travelling man. A memoran- 
da gave the names of G. N. Meeker, 
Owensboro, Ky., and Merrill Meeker, 
Farmington, Minn., as his sons. There 
was no money in the man’s pockets and 
the condition of his body indicates that 
he was in a starving condition when death 
came. 

Deputy Coroner Kepke decided that 
chronic disease and exposure were the 
cause of his death. The body is at the 
county morgue. 

The only possible explanation of his dis- 
appearance is a mental ailment that cloud- 
ed his mind. Though bereft of his wife, 
to whom he was greatly attached, four 
years ago, he had four children to whom 
he was always a good father and who 
were well qualified to be a comfort to him 
in his declining years. Where he has been 
during the last year will probably remain 
a mystery. Every one who has ever come 
in contact with him, will mourn the un- 
timely fate of the jovial Martin Meeker. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


All of the Washburn C mill is idle this 
week, as is also the Washburn E. 


Llewllyn Christian on Sunday arrived 
home from his trip to Honolulu and the 
Pacific coast. 


Bartlett Arkell, president of the Arkell 
Safety Bag Co., New York City, is ex- 
pected in Minneapolis tomorrow, to re- 
main a few days. 


At Sheldon, Iowa, has been incorporated 
the L. J. Button Elevator Co. with $100,000 
capital stock. The incorporators are L, 
J. Button, D. C. Peck and F. E. Frisbee. 


John P. Dousman of the John P. Dous- 
man Milling Co., Depere, Wis., and his 
head miller, P. H. Putman, are in Minne- 
apolis today visiting on ’change and at the 
mills. Mr. Dousman’s company operates 
a 400-bbl mil). 

At the bride’s home in Minneapolis on 
March 30 occurred the wedding of Herman 
K. Zuppinger to Miss Lucy Boutelle 
Boardman. Mr. Zuppinger is the son of 
P. H. aaypingse of London. The father 
of the bride is a prominent Minneapolis 
attorney. 

All information coming to Minneapolis 
grain men indicates that in Kansas, crop 
conditions are perfect, and with the season 
early, that state promises to raise a very 


. 






large crop of wheat. Should present pros- 
pects in Kansas be realized, it will be very 
important for the northwest to also have 
a big crop, if it hopesto hold its own with 
the southwest. 

The Erickson bucket shop bill has been 

assed by both branches of the Minnesota 
egislature, and all that remains to make 
it a law is the signature of Governor 
Johnson. That the bill will meet the ap- 
proval of the governor, no question is en- 
tertained. The measure has been covered 
at length in previous issues of the North- 
western Miller. Later—Governor John- 
son signed the bill today. 

Memberships in the Minneapolis Cham- 
ber of Commerce are enjoying a boom. 
One today sold at $4,000. Chicago grain 
men are seeking memberships, as_ under 
the new rule of the Minneapolis ex- 
change, they can get the benefit of half- 
rate commissions on business done for 
them only by being members. Formerly, 
members of the Minneapolis exchange 


. were allowed to make a half rate to mem- 


bers of other exchanges. 

The temptation is pretty strong for mill- 
ers to sell flour for deferred shipment, 
based on the low wheat futures. But 
those who have done this sort of thing in 
the past have usually had an experience 
that made them wish they had not done 
so. Failure of new wheat to move as ex- 
pected, higher freight rates, declining feed 
or something else have made them repent 
of. their folly. Then to sell ahead on this 
— has a tendency to spoil a good mar- 

et. 

Average prices of grain paid at country 
points in the northwest today (April 11) 
based on a freight rate of 17c per 100 lbs to 
Minneapolis on wheat, and 13c on _ coarse 
grain, were as follows, per bu: Wheat— 
No. 2 northern, 91c; No. 3, 81c; No. 4, 71c; 
rejected, 48@61c, according to test weight. 
Flax—No. 1, $1.20; rejected, $1.15. Oats— 
No. 3 white, new, 29 Ibs or more, 22c. 
Corn—No. 3 shelled, 34c. Barley—No. 1 
feed, new, 40 bls, 27c; No. 2 feed, 26c. Rye 
—new, No. 2, 63c; No. 3, 61c; rejected, 55@ 
59c. These quotations represent the prices 
received by farmers for grain at country 
points. 


MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT 


C. A. Cowles is considering the building 
of a mill at Pelican Rapids, Minn. 

The East half of the Pillsbury A is 
down this week, to permit improvements. 

The Eagle Roller Mill Co. of New Ulm, 
Minn., has in contemplation quite exten- 
sive improvements to its plant. 

Michael Friedel, formerly a miller in the 
George C. Christian mill in Minneapolis, 
is now head miller for David Stott at De- 
troit, Mich. 

B. C. Bigelow, miller, goes to Rice 
Lake, Ws., to take employment in the 100- 
bbl mill of the Wisconsin Power Co. W. 
M. Schummard is the head miller. 

Of the Arlington (S. D.) Mill Co., C. A. 
Carlson is manager; P. Peterson, head 
miller; and John Peterson, engineer. 
Steam is the power; capacity, 100 bbls. 

L. H. Lisk is now making his headquar- 
ters with A. H. Kirk in his office in the 
Chamber of Commerce. He is giving at- 


‘ teution to the fixing up of smali mills. 


The Rice (Minn.) Milling Co. has been 
formed to build a mill. The officers are 
-president; A. H. Turritin, 
; and J. C. Momberg, secretary. 
<1. Barker, formerly of the miller force 
the Pillsbury A in Minneapolis, is at 
present in charge of the Washburn-Crosby 







_ Co.’s Buffalo mill, under John J. Gerard. 


C. W. Parker, formerly expert miller 
with the Allis-Chalmers Co., has gone to 
Montana to become head miller for the 
Gallatin Valley Milling Co. of Belgrade, 
that state. 

The Knickerbocker Co. of Jackson, 
Mich., has registered with the patent of- 
fice as a trade-mark for centrifugal dust 
colletors, the word, Cyclone. It has been 
used since 1886. 

Charles Gravel of Little Falls, Minn., 
will build a 100-bbl mill at Pierz, Minn. 
The mill will be on the plansifter system, 
and the Willford Mfg. Co. of Minneapolis 
will furnish the machinery. 

T. O. Kilburn is owner of the new 65-bbl 
steam mill at Valley City, Minn., while 
Edwin Kilburn is manager and miller; W. 
H. Hawkins, under miller; C. D. Wash- 
burn, engineer, and William’ Foote, mill- 
wright. 

Arthur P. Budge, a Minneapolis mill- 
wright, yesterday died suddenly of heart 
trouble. Born at Springfield; Me., in 1841, 
he came west 25 years ago and settled in 
Minneapolis. He was a veteran of the 
civil war. 

At a meeting of the executive commit- 
tee of the state federation of labor in St. 
Paul on Sunday, the proposition to declare 
off the boycott on certain Minneapolis 
mills, was considered, but the vote was 
unfavorable to such action. 


G. M. Kempton, head miller for the 
Blaisdell -Milling Co. at Detroit, Minn., 
was in Minneapolis from Sunday to Tues- 





as 


day. Hecame here on the sad errand of 
interring the remains of his late wife, 
whose death in December last resulted .- 
from an accident. 

The number of new mills talked of in 
the northwest this spring is unusually 
large, and millfurnishers are hopeful of 
having an active season. There are many 
towns which are ambitious to possess 
mills and the erection of a reasonable 
number ought to result. 


W. H. Scott, for about three years of the 
Whetstone Valley Milling Co., Milbank, S. 
D., has sold his interest in that company, 
and is now looking for an opening as head 
miller with some mill in which he could 
become a stockholder. W. H. Pierce, at 
one time with the Imperial mill at Du- 
luth, succeeds Mr. Scott as head miller at 
Milbank. Fred W. Stabler is manager of 
this company. Mr. Scott is temporarily 
stopping at the Magee hotel in St. Paul. 


Charles A. Smith of Crandon, S. D., has 
been granted a patent on a portable flour 
mill. Claim 4 gives a pretty good idea of 
the mill. It reads: The combination, with 
a box-car, of a flour mill arranged in one 
end, a line shaft suspended beneath the car 
platform, having a pulley and a belt con- 
nection with the mill; a grain bin in the 
opposite end of the car; a separator and 
an engine connected with the separator 
and with the line shaft, and suitable con- 
veyers connecting the separator with the 
grain bin and mill. The side walls of the 
car have movable sections by which its 
width can be varied. 

In Washburn will E has lately been in- 
stalled a grader and separator which is do- 
ing exceptional work. It is a new machine 
just placed on the market by the Prinz & 
Rau Mfg. Co. of Milwaukee, Wis. The 
machine at mill E is a double one, having 
two'sets of sieves on each side. When seen 
by the Northwestern Miller representative. 
the separator was handling wheat at the 
rate of 3,000 bus per hour, and could easily 
have increased the amount to 4,000. It is 
constructed on the belief that in order to 
do good work upon a separator, there must 
be enough width of sieve to allow the 
wheat to come in contact with the screen 
surface. The feeding device in this sepa- 
rator is automatic and distributes the 
wheat evenly across the head of the sieve, 
no matter how much or little is being 
cleaned. The wheat, in leaving the ma- 
chine, is in a thin, even stream, giving the 
air a chance to draw out any light materi- 
al that may have passed through the sieves. 
A most valuable feature to the operation 
is the fact that the feed is not only auto- 
matic, but it has a cleaning device on the 
top surface of the sieves that actually 
keeps them clean at all times. All about 
the mill, including Head Miller Spellman, 
are greatly pleased with the work of the 
machine. 


WHEAT IN THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis September wheat closed to- 
day (Tuesday) at 833¢c. 

Compared with last Tuesday, No. 1 
wheat today at Minneapolis closed 2!¢c 
lower; No. 2, 3c lower; No. 3, 4c lower; 
and May 3c lower. 

The inspection statement shows receipts 
of wheat at Minneapolis to have averaged 
lower in quality last week than in the 
preceding week. 


Receipts of wheat by carloads, at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth on Monday and Tues- 
day of this week, were 552, against 243 on 
the same days last year. 

The stock of wheat in public elevators 
at Minneapolis last week decreased 485,000 
bus. This makes the stock 10,724,000 bus, 
against 11,811,000 a year ago, and 12,875,- 
000 in 1908. 

Minneapolis mills last week ground 
approximately 1,300,000 bus of wheat. 
Receipts (less shipments) were 589,000 bus, 
against 934,000, in the preceding week, 
778,500 in 1904, and 738,000 in 1903. 

Receipts of wheat at Minneapolis and 
Duluth for the week needed Saturday were 
1,135,000 bus, against 1,242,000 in 1904, and 
1,032,000 in 19038. Stocks in public eleva- 
tors at the same points are 607,000 smaller 
than a year ago. 

While in three weeks public stocks of 
wheat at Minneapolis have decreased 1,- 
140,000 bus, the quantity of No. 1 northern 
—contract grade—has increased 464,000 
bus. This looks as though somebody was 
getting ready for delivery day—May 1. 

_ May wheat in the Minneapolis market 
is considered to be in the control of a few 
men, and their purpose is believed to be 
to force prices to a comparatively high 

oint. levator companies which are 

edged by sales against actual holdings 
are expected to make heavy deliveries on 
May 1. 

During the week ending April 8, there 
were recieved at Minneapolis 1,281 cars of 
spring wheat. Following were the per- 
centages of the different grades: No. 1 
northern, 10.78; No. 2 northern, 17.72; No. 
3, 21.88; No. 4, 29.98; rejected, 18.58; no 
grade, 1.56. The week previous the per- 
centages were as follows: No. 1 northern, 
12.89; No. 2 northern, 21.38; No. 3, 16.45; 
No. 4, 27.28; rejected, 19.19; no grade, 2.81, 
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It was today (April 11) understood that 
a line of No. 1 northern wheat had been 
bought at Duluth for shipment to Minne- 
apolis. With May wheat in Duluth 3!4@4e 
over Minneapolis May, it is figured that 
1g@l1c profit can be made by sending it to 
Minneapolis. Common information is 
that No. 3 wheat is the grade mostly sold 
for shipment eastward by lake; that some 
No. 2 may also be disposed of; but as to 
the stock there of No. 1, that it is unsold. 

During the week, No. 1 northern and 
No. 2, especially where the latter was 
heavy, have been in active demand at 
relatively higher prices, while the lower 
grades have been unusually hard to sell 
and were on a declining basis. That 
No. 1 and No. 2 were sought after to such 
an extent was due to the fear cf a 
squeeze in May wheat, these grades_be- 
ing desired because of their availabili- 
ty in making deliveries on short sales. 
Where No. 1 northern has been selling 
at a premium of 2@3c over May, it is 
now commanding 3@4c over. No. 2 sells 
at 11¢@2c under. Holders of No. 1 have 
in the last few days required buyers to 
also take a certain proportion of No. 2. 
The grades under these, depending upon a 
milling demand, have been neglected, 
and have been sold only at an increasing 
discount from May. 

Though there was a decrease of 396,000 
bus in wheat receipts at Minneapolis last 
week, the figures exceeded the receipts for 
the same week in 1904 by 70,000 bus. In 
amount, the receipts were 1,061,000 bus. 
While in 1904 the receipts embraced 289 
cars of wheat other than spring, last week 
the quantity of such wheat was only 160 
cars. Outside mills drew heavily on Min- 
neapolis, shipments for the week being 
472,000 bus, against 217,000 in 1904. The 
comparatively heavy receipts continue to 
hold the attention of the trade and to give 
the bulls ‘‘that tired feeling.’’ Since 
farmers are busy seeding wheat, country 
deliveries are necessarily very light at 
present. Therefore, the terminal receipts 
are in the main sustained by withdrawals 
from country elevators. After seeding is 
over, farmers will again have a chance to 
market any holdings they may have and 
some kind of a movement is then looked 
for. How much they have back is a moot- 
ed question. The consensus of opinion is 
that: farmers have an unusually small 
stock of wheat left to sell. But the move- 
ment in the northwest has furnished so 
many surprises since December, that many 
in the trade are prepared to see a good 
deal of wheat yet come forward. In this 
connection, a point worthy of considera- 
tion is that last year receipts from this 
time on were very small. 

WHEAT CONSUMPTION 


The attached table shows the output of 
flour and approximate consumption of 
wheat at Minneapolis and Duluth; also 
the output and consumption of wheat by 
45 ‘‘outside mills’? with a daily capacity 
of 34,285 bbls, fer the crop year--from 
Sept. 1, 1904, to April 1, 1905—with com- 
parisons: 

ES Ses |S ae 
Flour Wheat Flour Wheat 
Minne- bbls bus bbls bus 

apolis. 8,486,070 43,845,000 9,302,250 41,860,000 
Duluth. 435,645 — 2,251,000 717,425 3,228,000 
45 o’tside 

mills.. 4,382,410 22,642,000 4,984,065 22,428,000 











Totals 13,304,125 68,738,000 15,003,740 67,516,000 

It will be observed from the above 
statement that on the present crop, the 
Minneapolis mills have made 816,180 bbls 
less of flour than in 1903-4; the Duluth 
mills 281,780 bbls less; and outside mills, 
601,655 bbls less—a total decrease of 
1,699,615 bbls. Allowing 414 bus of wheat 
tothe barrel of flour on the 1903-4 crop, and 
5 bus and 10 lbs on the 1904-5 crop, the 
consumption of wheat is shown to have 
been 1,222,000 bus larger this year than in 
1903-4. 


CEREALS AND FEED 


In two weeks, the stock of oats at Min- 
neapolis has decreased 1,093,000 bus. 

Sereenings are dull and weak. There 
are considerable offerings, but practically 
no buyers. 

The American Cereal Co. is reported to 
be offering season bran at $17.50 per ton in 
200-lb sacks, f.o.b. Boston, and standard 
middlings at $18. 

Cereal millers complain that all prod- 
ucts which they make are extremely dull. 
This is especially true of rye flour and of 
cornmeal. 

Based on Jake-and-rail rates, bran for 
April shipment is held at $12.75@13 per 
ton, 200-lb sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis, and 
red-dog at $18.75 per ton in 140-lb jute 
sacks. 

One milling company reports sales of 
standard middlings, to go to the United 
Kingdom, and a condition in foreign mar- 
kets which would enable it to work any 
surplus of middlings it might have. Bran 
is also reported close to an export basis, 

The approximate price at which mills at 
interior points in Minnesota are selling 
millfeed in mixed cars with flour is $15.50 
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(@16.60 for brah-and shorts in 100-lb sacks. 
When in 200:Ib sacks, 50c per ton less is 
asked; when in bulk, $1.50 per ton less. 

Current prices of feed in mixed cars to 
points in Wisconsin, Illinois and Iowa, are 
delivered in 100-lb sacks: bran, $16@16.25; 
shorts, $16@16.25: mixed feed, $19@19.25; 
flour middlings, $19@19.25 perton. Red- 
dog, in 140-lb sacks, $20.50@20.75, and in 
100-lb sacks, $20.75@21. 


OUTPUT AND EXPORTS OF FLOUR 


The output and foreign shipments of 
flour by Minneapolis, Duluth-Superior, 
and 45 important northwestern mills out- 
side of these centers, on. the crop year— 
from September 1, 1904, to April 1, 1905— 
are shown below in barrels: 

——Output——.. —— Exports —. 
1904-5 1903-4 1904-5 1903-4 
Minneapolis 8,486,070 9,302,250 1,212,330 1,701,795 


Duluth - Su- 
perior.... 435,645 714,425 3,000 = 109,527 
Mmis.....55. 4,382,410 4,984,065 196,335 617,875 


45 outside 
Totals. ...13,304,125 15,003,740 1,411,665 2,429,197 
The 45 outside mills mentioned above have a 
total daily capacity of 34,825 bbls. 


TRANSPORTATION AND FREIGHTS 


E. S. Manchester has been appointed 
travelling freight agent of the Great 
Western road. 

A. M. Millard, agent of the Anchor Line 
at Milwaukee, Wis., was a visitor in Min- 
neapolis on Saturday. 

On the market page of this issue will be 
found a statement of flour shipments by 
roads from Minneapolis, during the first 
seven months of the crop year—Sept. 1 to 
March 31—for two years. 

The supporters of the reciprocal demur- 
rage bill and the railroads are just now 
engaged in a desperate combat before the 
Minnesota legislature. The present ses- 
sion will be over in a few days, and the 
result of the contest as to the measure 
will soon be known. Local millers have 
taken no definite side. 

Through rates on flour reported obtain- 
able via lake and rail from Minneapolis in 
cents per 100 lbs today (April 11) were: 
To London, 24.50; Liverpool, 23.50: Glas- 
gow, 24.75; Amtserdam, 27.50; Rotter- 
dam, 26.50; Bristol, 28.50; Leith, 28.50; 
Copenhagen, 30.50: Christiania, 30.50; 
Antwerp, 24.50; Hamburg, 29.50; Hull, 
81.75: Newcastle, 33.16; Bremen, 28.50; 
Dublin, 29.50; Belfast, 29.50; Dundee, 
33.50; Aberdeen, 30.50; Manchester, 25.25; 
Southampton, 31.75. 

Considerable export flour seems to have 
been placed with carriers during the last 
week or ten days. It was in the nature 
partly of accumulations of old business, 
and partly of new. An abnormal feature 
was that all-rail lines are credited with 
making the bookings. As much as 225 
cars are claimed to have been placed for 
London, at a rate of 24c per 100 lbs from 
Minneapolis. Some Holland tonnage is 
said to have also been placed. In 30 days, 
reports say that 500 cars of flour have been 
booked, and that the lake lines have se- 
cured little if any of it. Lake lines com- 
plain of very light traffic. 








Seeding in the Northwest 


The Van Dusen-Harrington Co. of Min- 
neapolis, under date of April 7, says of 
northwestern crop conditions: 

Wheat seeding in Minnesota and the Da- 
kotas is advancing under unusually favor- 
able circumstances. More fall plowing 
had been coOmpleted than ever’ before 
and the amount of moisture in the ground 
is satisfactory everywhere. The Red River 
valley will, as usual, not be ready for seed 
as early as the remainder of the land; but 
with favorable weather conditions, seed- 
ing will be general there by April15. Tel- 
egrams this morning indicate that from 
40 to 60 per cent of the wheat acreage in 
South Dakota is seeded; also all that ter- 
ritory in Minnesota south of Minneapolis. 
A good proportion of the seeding has been 
completed through central Minnesota and 
is in progress on the high ground in North 
Dakota west of the Red River valley. Ap- 
parently, our wheat seeding is to be com- 
pleted at about the average normal date 
and under exceedingly satisfactory con- 
ditions. 

In a large part of the northwest a good 
quality of seed wheat is being used. 

The outlook is for a considerably larger 
acreage of durum wheat and a possible 
increase in the amount of wheat acreage 
sown. 





In a New Location 


All the machinery in the Hecker mill at 
New York having been sold, the authori- 
ties of New York City took possession of 
the building on ‘April 10, to tear it down 


and make room for the new Manhattan 
bridge. The Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling 
Co. has leased a large building at 179 to 
183 Lewis street for its cereal plant. Ma- 
chinery has been installed here and the 
mill is now in operation. Thomas Palmer 
is superintendent miller. 





NEW MILL PROJECTED 


Standard Milling Co. Announces Its 
Plans for Building 2,000-bbl 
Plant at Kansas City 


KANSAS City, Mo., April 11.—(Special 
Telegram.)—L. R. Hurd of Duluth, who 
has been in Kansas City several days, to- 
day made definite announcement that the 
Standard Milling Co. will at once begin 
work on the building of a 2,000-bbl mill 
in Kansas City. The Standard company 
has had the plan under consideration for 
the past four months but has not been 
prepared to make definite announcement 
until today. 

Operations are in hand on property in 
the western part of Kansas City near the 
site of Aug. J. Bulte Milling Co.’s plant, 
and tentative detailed arrangements are 
already completed. 

In addition to the mill proper, a fire- 
proof elevator of 250,000 bus capacity and 
ample flour storage will be provided. 

The new mill will be the second largest 
in Kansas City. It will be located in the 
new west-side milling district and about 
a mile from the new 1,000-bb] Ismert mill. 

Mr. Hurd will live in Kansas City and 
be the active manager of the new mill. 


R. E. STERLING. 





CURRENT MAILS 


Charles E. French of L. Christian & Co., 
Minneapolis: We have found the flour 
business as dull as ever. Buyers note de- 
clining options, and refuse to consider 
flour offered, no matter how tempting the 
price may be. Wheat and flour are down 
to the lowest price on the crop and pur- 
chases now are likely to show a profit. It 
looks as though our wheat market was 
oversold and was likely to undergo an ad- 
vance of 8c ur 4c. Seeding is very nearly 
completed on a line south of Minneapolis 
in Minnesota and South Dakota and re- 
ports from the north indicate that it is 
well under way in all sections of the three 
states. 

Bailey & Christensen, Mitchell, S. D: 
Seeding is practically finished here, under 
very favorable conditions. The acreage of 
wheat will be somewhat increased over 
last year. Some wheat is left in farmers’ 
hands, which will probably begin to move 
soon. Receipts in last two weeks very 
light. : Demand for flour slow. Good de- 
mand for feed. Have received enough 
shipping directions on old orders to keep 
mill going. 

J. W. Jennison, Jennison Bros. & Co., 
Janesville, Minn: Business during the 
last two weeks has been very light. We 
have been able to keep our mill working 
eighteen hours per day, but mostly on lo- 
cal business. Our trade in the east has 
amounted to almost nothing. Are able 
to draw no bids from importers. Demand 
for feed is good at slightly lower prices. 
Wheat seeding in this vicinity is nearly 
finished. E 

H. P. Gallaher, manager Northwestern 
Consolidated Milling Co., Minneapolis: 
Milling conditions at present are very un- 
satisfactory. Trade is buying only suf- 
ficient flour to meet immediate wants. 
The present wheat range is no doubt con- 
siderably higher than is warranted by ac- 
tual conditions and a decided break in val- 
ues in the near future can be reasonably 
expected. 


Henry Meyer, Rush City (Minn.) Roller 
Mills: Very hard to sell flour. Export 
business is out of the question. Feed is 
still the article wanted and we are unable 
to supply even our local demand. Some 
seeding was done last week, and by the 
end of this week we believe most of the 
wheat will have been seeded in this local- 
ity. 

Lake Crystal (Minn.) Milling Co: Our 
mill is shut down at present but will be 
running again ina short time. We have 
been making a number of repairs since 
S. H. Baker took charge. The prospect 
here is fora wy! increased acreage of 
wheat. Flour market seems to be rather 
quiet at present. 


Farwell & Rhines, Watertown, N. Y: 
Domestic demand for flour is fair. Light 
feeds are easier, but in good demand. We 
are running on Manitoba wheat. Duluth 
wheat is too poor for our use. Prospect 
here for very early spring. 


La Moure (N. D.) Milling Co: Increased 
dullness in flour. Have a few cars on hand 
that we have been trying to give away, but 
find no takers. Quite a little seeding has 
already been done. Weather fine and soil 
in splendid condition. 


Goodhue Mill Co., Cannon Falls, Minn: 
Flour and feed are quiet; feed prices some- 
what lower. Seeding is well under wa 
and early seeded grain is already sprouted. 
The acreage of wheat will be considerably 
larger than last year. 

L. H. Hyde, Pipestone, Minn: The sea- 
son has opened early and very favorably. 
Most of the wheat seeding is finished. 
Acreage about the same as last year. 
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Southern Australia 


Special Correspondence 


The commonwealth trade returns for 
1904 show ina weriking manner the bene- 
ficial influence upon the commerce of any 
country which a large barvest can exert 
In 1903 an almost complete failure of the 
wheat crops, South Australia being the 
only state with an exportable surplus 
made it necessary to import breadstuffs 
for the maintenance of the population of 
= commonwealth to the value of £2,550,- 


Last year the position was very different 
and the reaping of a record harvest cansed 
it to be possible to ship wheat and flour 
amounting to nearly six millions sterling. 
In other words, while in 1903 the excess of 
total exports from the commonwealth over 
imports was not much over ten millions 
sterling, the excess last year reached the 
unprecedented total of just over twenty 
millions. r 
_ The products of the farm played no un- 
important part in bringing about this re- 
sult. From all the states 32,748,529 bus 
of wheat of a value of £5,168,412 were sent 
to destinations oversea, as compared with 
only 1,172,838 bus, valued £181,355, in the 
preceding twelve months. 

Flour shipments last year came to 9°) ,304 
tons of 2,000 lbs representing £764.42, 
against 6,097 tons, £61,199 in 1903. Desti- 
nations of these shipments are not yet 
available. This information can he giy en, 
however, with respect to exports fiom 
South Australia. Taking wheat first of 
all, the following table shows the naines 
of countries to which South Australian 
produce was sent in the past two years, in 
bushels: 





‘ 1993 1804 
United Kingdom ...... Pere aS 608,969 5,42) 424 
Is gic oi sonb sc exces dacs tee eee H 2 
MONI os luk goals Cahiiencdicinis Cae One ) 
Ss Colony » 
EPCRMGOO NSB o's 5 ao nie seis 1 ad de eens 74 
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Total, cocked. Seis sete 759,324 6,77! 054 

Comparatively little was dispatched to 
other parts of thecommonwealth, whereas 
during 1903 no less than 1,782,052 bus went 
to the other states, owing to failure of 
crops there. Similarly, exports of South 
Australian flour to places outside the com- 
monwealth may be shown as follows, in 
centals: 


1903 1904 

United Kinedom.. .i.0.00ssatcacitesare  233,0% 
SBC LOIOIGT. 5 55.6 a,5:550.5:4 08 gereowah eens (5,124 

MOU a cuiies oakisc coda oske snd tote 26,020 = 265.712 
EO TOMI GI ons oo'ss Ci lousveie tener eee 00 
CME nia an nis werecrencn's ovteinns 2,000 12.938 
Straits Settlement............... 2,080 11.521 
RN OBO. oie ses censmeaann 200 100 
NN aut tan Ss ees vraleinycis cae 400 x72 
POEUN 5 0. ook sins, acide sveeekes ann ees 10.000 
Pe Re oop vies Sok eeien 2,400. ig 
Ce SEAT |. vas ceonscedegeeo beetee 100 
New Caledonia...............0¢0- 460 124 
Fn Ey peer ee 44,380 = 100.536 
Phitipnine Ielands.. «54 <2. «-acaesans ks 020 
PUI o's hs e-pcas'e' nas nap nks ena dees 760 

CM os poncs swosadesent evoked 77,940 = 765.798 


ACT TO REGULATE BILLS OF LADING 


Much discussion is proceeding at present 
over the provisions of an act passed at the 
end of last session by the Federal Par!ia- 
ment seeking to prevent shipowners from 
contracting themselves out of liability 
under clauses inserted in bills of lading. 
Australian shippers, in common with 
those in other parts of the world, have been 
troubled by the extent to which liability 
has been repudiated for loss or damage to 
goods, especially perishable produce, and 
it was to meet this that the legislation 
was introduced. 

A difference of opinion exists as to tlie 
scope of the law. The federal attorney 
general holds that the act imposes no new 
liability but simply defines an already ex- 
isting liability, but this view is opposed 
by representatives of shipowners. An ex- 
tra value primage was charged on the act 
coming into force, but this has been al- 
lowed to go into abeyance for a while 
though the matter will be revived in about 
a month. 

Grain charterers at first experienced 
much bother because they had vessels «:- 
riving under charter party in which no 
reference was made to the new law. This, 
however, is passing away, but some peop!« 
are wondering how a shipper would fare |! 
he brought a claim for damage, arisins 
from taint having been imparted to flour 
through it having been stowed too new! 
other goods. This has been a matter 0! 
complaint in the past. 

On the whole, it is not considered thet 
grain interests will be seriously affected. 
A clause is being incorporated in the bi!! 
of lading providing that shipment is mace 
within the terms of the law, but since tlic 
cargoes generally change hands when tic 
vessel is still afloat, it will be seen tha‘ 
the concern of the shipper whether the 
grain lands in good condition or not pas-- 
es.to the purchaser. Buyers on the other 
side may find it to their interest to look 
into the law for themselves. 


ERNEST J. STACY. 
Adelaide, Feb. 25. 
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flour output of the local mills last 


wee! was 19,800 bbls, compared with 12,-. 


50) ear ago, 28,200 in 1908 and 27,600 in 
190) 


A lute lethargy has seized the flour 


tra: New business reported during the 
wee was of the most meager sort. The 
wl aler, the jobber, and the retailer 
alis are simply buying from hand to 
mo. :, and the local mills are not selling 
the utput. The future is believed to 
hol. -ut good prospects, but so long as the 
May option in wheat is in the way, the 
mill:s declare that there is no hope of ac- 
tivity. The price at which contract wheat 
can be bought is too high, from the com- 
mercial standpoint, to offer any induce- 


ments in the way of reductions in the price 
of flunr to the buyers. 

When the deal which is now causing the 
greatest interest in the wheat trade is out 
of the way, the price of wheat may reason- 
ably be expected to drop. At the present 
time there is noassurance that May wheat, 
upou which the price of cash wheat is based, 
may not go to still higher figures. Some 
of the country millers are now throwing 
aside all considerations of flour making, 
and are selling the best of their wheat for 
the May delivery, as they can realize more 
money this way than by converting their 
wheat into flour. 

he stocks of flour in Chicago are very 
light, but the buyers will not stock up. 
The local mills have been running fairly 
regularly, but the bulk of the recent busi- 
ness has been the filling of old contracts, 
and the buyers are holding aloof from en- 
tering into any more contracts till they 
are ina position to ascertan where they 
are going to stand, when the manipula- 
tions in the wheat pit shall have been par- 
tially eliminated. 

Bakers are not buying flour save in a 
half-hearted way, and then only as they 
see they will require it. The fact is that 
many of the bakers have not been placing 
many figures on the right side of the 
ledger this winter and spring. The price 
of their product to the consumer has not 
been advanced, while they have been com- 
peiled to pay more for their flour. There 
have been several attempts upon the part 
Of some of them to have a common under- 
stancing as to bread prices, but thus far 
the attempt has failed. 

ome of the country millers have been 
0} ng here, but their sales have been 
la confined to low-grade_ flours and 
th has been little profit to be derived, 
eve the sale of this quality of flour. 

't trade is at a complete standstill. 
d ers report that they have had no 
( during the week. The price at which 
ir can be quoted to the foreigner is 
Si out of line with the price he will 
Pp | “ ber is no use to waste t me feel- 
t r dDids, 


THE WHEAT MARKET 


May option has been the center of 
in st, and from the standpoint of the 
ot ver, there is a prospect that the situ- 
at will grow in interest. The position 
: ither the longs nor the shorts, in the 
(icy very, is a certain one. The belief that 
thi ‘ine is very heavy on the long side, and 

‘ere Is no especial anxiety on the 
po of the longs to carry the deal through, 
7 “lnning to gain ground. The shorts 
‘" apparently, are face to face with a 
‘tion which does not appear at all 
pers Every attempt on their part to cover 
_ resulted in running the price up, and 
this course has come to be regarded as so 
‘sucht with danger that it is now little 
resorted to. 

x he powerful bull clique, which is pop- 
‘larly supposed to be behind the deal, 


seems to be so yer intrenched in its 
the shorts at its mercy, 


position that it has 
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butvitzis"a"kind%o0fZcondition wherej}having 
someone else beaten does not necessarily 
mean victory for the manipulator. 

The price at which the May option is 
now held is generally admitted to be a 
speculative one, and when the deal is con- 
cluded, the price for cash wheat may be 
expected to take a big slump. Country 
millers have been selling the May against 
cash wheat, and they declare that they 
will be prepared to deliver the wheat. 

The complications which are being fore- 
seen in the May option are growing, and 
the possibilities of losses are looming up 
so threateningly that there is talk of 

rivate settlements. This week this talk 

as been heard more frequently, and there 
has been some of the tension taken off of 
the trading. Values the past week fluctu- 
ated a trifle more freely because of these 
rumors. The July delivery has been rather 
quiet. 

The trading here is more open, and there 
is a good deal of scalping, by the big fel- 
lows. Cudahy has been largely operating 
in this way, and from time to time there 
has been an incipient boom which forced 
some of the shorts to cover precipitately, 
but the uncertainty as to the outcome of 
the May deal has taken the pressure off 
the July. 

The crop reports continue to be favor- 
able, and there is nothing in the outlock 
to cause alarm. It is pointed out that the 
reports concerning the presence of the 
Hessian fly and other insect life in the 
wheat are less frequent than they have 
been in many years. Seeding operations 
in the northwest are under way, and in 
Manitoba and the Canadian territory they 
are expected to begin within the next 
week. The trade is looking for a bearish 
government report this week on the con- 
dition of the winter wheat crop, and this 
has a tendency to stay the operations of 
the bulls. 

The net gain for May wheat for the week 
was 33¢c, closing at $1.1637. July last 3¢ 
@c and September showed no change. 


FLOUR EXCHANGE MEETING 


The annual meeting of the Flour Ex- 
change of Chicago was held in the Ex- 
change rooms last Tuesday. at 3 p. m. 
There were twenty-one members present, 
including those represented by proxies. 
There are thirty-six members in good 
standing. Ata former meeting of the as- 
sociation, it was decided that the rooms 
now occupied, in the Marine building, be 
given up April 30. This decision was ratified 
and so, after April 30, no regular meeting 
place will be retained. In fact, instead of 
an exchange where both buyer and seller 
may meet, the organization will be kept 
alive by the receipts from dues. The 
charter will be retained and the members 
will meet quarterly for business and 
pleasure. In some ways the Flour Ex- 
change has been beneficial to the trade, 
but with an exceptionally dull season, 
coupled with lack of interest on the part 
of many buyers, the organization did not 
thrive as it should. Financially there was 
no cause for complaint, the receipts for 
the year being $1,469.74, which were in ex- 
cess of the expenses so that a balance is 
retained in the treasury for future use. 

The election of officers for the ensuing 
year resulted in present incumbents be- 
ing re-elected. The officers are as follows: 
V. J. Petersen, president; J. E. Stephan, 
first-vice president; W. H. Stevens, second 
vice-president; J. H. Burton, secretary, 
and Charles H. Meyers, treasurer. Direc- 
tors, additional to the officers, are I. 
Pieser, Louis Armstrong, Harry C. Pol- 
lock and David Vaughan. 

The Exchange furniture, consisting of 
desks, tables, chairs and general office fix- 
tures, were bid in by Louis Armstrong. 

The various committees, to act this year, 
will be named by the directors. 

A NEW ORGANIZATION FORMING 

A meeting was held in Chicago Thurs- 
day, by representatives of large exporting 
houses, to act on a plan which L. T. 
Jamme, secretary of the Millers’ National 
Federation, has been considering several 
months. Representatives of the packing 
houses, the implement manufacturers and 
several live stock associations, together 
with Mr. Jamme, have formed a commit- 
tee on organization of the National Asso- 
ciation of Exporters. Honorable W. 
Harris, ex-senator from Kansas, who is 
connected with two large live-stock asso- 
ciations, is chairman of this committee; 
George J. Brine, who has been connected 
with Armour & Co. many years, is secre- 
tary and L. T. Jamme is treasurer. 

An invitation will be sent out soon for 
a convention to be held in Chicago within 
a month or two to consider the subject of 
foreign markets. The principal countries 
of Continental Europe and several Latin- 
American countries are discriminating 
against American bread and meat. It is 
intended to bring together in an organiza- 
tion, me tethin ear r Ah of a large number of 
western industries, so that a strong effort 
can be made at Washington next winter to 
secure legislation that will broaden our 
markets by getting a removal or correction 
thd discriminations in foreign coun- 
tries, 


NOTES AND PERSONALS 


Board of Trade memberships are held at 
$3,025 net to buyers. One sold late in the 
week at that price. 

Stocks of flour in Chicago April 1 were 
reported to be 50,500 bbls, against 60,500 
March 1, 1905, and 41,000 on April 1, 1904. 

Kansas hard winter wheat patent flours 
are being offered, car lots, at interior points 
in this state at $5.15@5.30 per bbl cotton 
sacks. 

The progasition in the Illinois legisla- 
ture to take the weighing of grain at Chi- 
cago out of the hands of the Board of 
Trade and place it under supervision of 
state officials, has been defeated in the 
house. 

There continues to be a bearish feeling 
among practically all the larger flour 
buyers of Chicago. This condition does 
not differ from the sentiment expressed by 
buyers throughout the state. Even with 
the advance in the May option, during the 
.week, the buyers took little notice of it 
and the possibilities of a general firmness 
in future prices. 

Visitors at this office and in Chicago last 
week were: L. H. Stephens, Jr., general 
manager of the Keystone Warehouse Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y; William Smiley of the Ply- 
mouth Milling Co., Le Mars, Iowa; J. ‘ 
Vincent and J. W. Heywood, Minneapolis, 
Minn; Paul Lambe, with Arms & Kidder, 
Kansas City, Mo., and E. N. Fairchild, as- 
sistant manager of the Pillsbury-Washburn 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Minneapolis, Minn. 

S. W. Tredway of the Winnebago City 
(Minn.) Flour Mills Co. was in Chicago 
Saturday, having been on a business trip 
south. Mr. Tredway said he thought that 
the spring wheat seeding around Winne- 
bago City would be complete by today 
(April 10), which is fully ten days ahead 
of the seeding of a year ago. He added 
also that he felt sure there would be at 
least 15 per cent increase in wheat acreage 
in that part of Minnesota. 

An investigation of freight rates in Illi- 
nois by the state railroad and warehouse 
commssion, will be started Tuesday, May 
16. After trying for years to obtain such 
an investigation, the commission decided 
last Wednesday to grant it. A petition, 
signed by 3,000 shippers, urging an inves- 
tigation and also a reduction of 25 per 
cent in rates in this state, was delivered 
to the commission. The shippers are pre- 
pared, it is said, to present a mass of tes- 
timony which, they claim, will prove that 
freight rates are higher in this state than 
in any other state in the Union. Also that 
in many ways the railroads have discrim- 
inated against shippers in this state. 

A meeting of the board of directors of 
the American Milling & Purifying Co. of 
St. Louis was held in Chicago at the Grand 
Pacific hotel, last Thursday. President C. 
F. Sparks, who recently made a trip to 
Europe in the interest of this company, was 
present and made a report on what he 
learned abroad pertaining to flour bleach- 
ing and bleaching machinery. Among 
those present at the meeting were: Charles 
L. Roos and L. M. Miller, Kansas City, 
Mo; Ferdinand Meyer and George Plant, 
St. Louis, Mo; James Bell, Minneapolis, 
Minn; C. Hoffman, Enterprise, Kansas; C. 
F. Sparks, Alton, Ill; Charles Cole, Ches- 
ter, Ill; Walter Stern, Milwaukee, Wis., and 
B. A. Eckhart of Chicago. 

Some of the local flour buyers have light 
stocks of rye flour but, being bearish, are 
not offering on amounts of large volume. 
As a greater part of the rye flour bought 
and used in this market comes from Wis- 
consin, it may interest the local trade to 
learn that the millers of that state are find- 
ing spot rye, suitable for milling, rather 
searce. Should the demand for flour in- 
crease and sales be made freely, the prob- 
lem of obtaining the grain would no doubt 
become difficult, especially in many parts 
of that state. The new crop of rye in Wis- 
consin is in good condition. It went into 
the ground under favorable conditions, 
wintered well and is further advanced than 
usual for this time of the year. 

J. E. Mitchell, general manager of the 
Alsop Process Co., St. Louis, Mo., was 
here Saturday, having been ona short trip 
into Michigan. While here he met John 
Fraser of Milwaukee, Wis., the Wisconsin 
and Michigan agent for the Alsop com- 
pany. Mr. Mitchell reported business as 
being very satisfactory. During March 
the Alsop company sold its process of flour 
bleaching to fifty millers, and two weeks 
ago sold twenty outfits. He added also 
that during the last three weeks there were 
more inquiries from and sales to north- 
western mills than those of any other 
part of the country. Asked how many 
mills in the United States now own 
bleaching processes, Mr. Mitchell said he 
could speak for the Alsop comesn7 only, 
which has sold at least 300 outfits. 

C. H. CHALLEN. 





T. C. Pickard, manager Boyd (Minn.) 
Milling Co: Wheat seeding is all done in 
this section with about ten per cent in- 
crease in acreage, and prospects for a 
bumper crop. Flouris very dull, Good 
demand for feed. 
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Wisconsin ° 


Special Correspondence 


Jackson Milling Co., Amherst: Trade 
is slow with us. Thereis no market for 
feeds of any kind. Potatoes are selling 
here at 7@10c and farmers are feeding all 
they can. This cuts off the millfeed trade. 
We will be shut down a month, at least, to 
fix up the foundation of our mill and im- 
prove our power at the same time. We 
will begin this work Monday. 


Grand Rapids Milling Co., Grand Rap- 
ids: For the last few days we have not 
found business very brisk, due, we think, 
to the weather. As to obtaining grain we 
have not as yet had any difficulty in get- 
ting all we have needed. 

Galesville Milling Co., Galesville: We 
are running about two-thirds of the time 
and are working very hard to sell our out- 
put. Weconsider business anything but 
satisfactory. We find no difficulty in get- 
ting all the grain we can use. Crop pros- 
pects are very brigbt. Farmers are seed- 
ing oats. Receipts locally are practically 
nothing. 

John P. Dousman Milling Co., De Pere: 
Trade is the vilest we have had for a num- 
ber of years. It is hard to get orders for 
flour that we have sold and also to get 
new orders. 

Globe Milling Co., Watertown: We are 
finding trade quite dull. Weare running 
three-fourths time, mostly on old orders. 
Local feed trade is fair. Prospects for win- 
ter wheat were never better. There will 
be an increased acreage of spring wheat 
sown, but little seeding has been done. 

The Globe Milling Co., Watertown, ex- 
pects to have the addition to its mill in 
running order soon. As will be remem- 
bered, the Globe company purchased the 
mill at Oconto and is adding the entire 
plant, including buildings, to its present 
mill. The Fraser-Mather Co., Milwaukee, 
has the work in charge. 

H. F. Reehs of Phillips is considering 
the advisability of building a mill] at But- 
ternut. 

C. H. CHALLEN. 

Chicago, Il., April 10. 


Toledo 


Special Correspondence 


Last week two mills were closed down, 
and the others only operated part time and 
capacity. Sales were even lighter than 
they have been and millers continue to re- 
port dull trade, with no encouragement in 
sight. Few sales of single car lots are 
made, and buyers want immediate ship- 
ment. Not to exceed half the output was 





‘ sold. Foreigners were inquiring for prices, 


July shipment, but their ideas were still 
low as compared with prices here of July 
wheat, but were nearer to working basis 
than they have been in the last nine 
months. 

The flour production here for the week 
was 10,500 bbls, against 10,000 the previ- 
ous week and 15,500 a year ago. 

Millfeed was dull and in very slow de- 
mand. Prices were fifty cents to a dollar 
a ton lower to sell. 

The wheat market has been exceedingly 
dull, with no life to the trade. Cash wheat 
was affected by the manipulation in other 
markets, more than by any demand for 
the real article, and closed at a net gain 
of 1144c for the week. Very little of the 
best grade was taken for shipment and 
oply about 15 cars were worked; mostly 
low grade by sample. 

Speculative orders in futures were scarce, 
as news of the growing wheat crop were 
too favorable to induce free buying and 
the country was not disposed to sell until 
the crop was nearer made. Some sections 
of this state say that more moisture would 
be very acceptable, but as a whole the 
prospects are very favorable. Wheat re- 
ceipts were 9 cars, against 13 the previous 
week and 93 a year ago. 

The stock of wheat in store and afloat is 
272,000 bus, against 181,000 last year. 

The corn market, while ruling lower, 
was firm. Country offerings were very 
small on account of farmers being busy 
with spring work, and on this account 
receipts will be light for some time. Only 
64 cars were received here last week. De- 
mand was very light from domestic trade 
and there was none whatever for export. 
Stocks here are small for this season of 
the year. 

Oats are being offered in large blocks, by 
country holders, but they generally want 
more money than the trade is willing to 
pay, with the present demand and large 
stocks everywhere. Demand about equals 
the movement. The seeding of the new 
crop was completed under favorable condi- 
tions. 


Toledo, April 10. W. E. BRIGHAM. 





H. J. Klingler & Co., Butler, Pa: Crop 
outlook is almost perfect. However, farm- 
ers won’t sell their grain. There seems to 
be quite a stock held back. We think 
farmers will sell as.soon as the market 
breaks, 
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There was a slight improvement in the 
flour market last week, owing to there be- 
ing a rather better demand. Mills sold a 
little more flour than they did the previous 
week. The demand, however, continued 
to be mostly for hard wheat flour, and soft 
wheat mills still complained of dullness. 

Those mills that are in the habit of do- 
ing an export business have been devoting 
most of their attention to the prospects for 
doing an export business on the next crop. 
Numerous cables were exchanged between 
this market and Europe, and there were 
quite a number of export sales made for 
July and August shipment. These sales 
were at close prices, and the foreign mar- 
ket is still about 10c out of line, basing the 
price on the present value of July wheat. 

Cuba and the West Indies continue to 
take about the same proportion of flour as 
they usually do, and the mills having an 
established trade in those islands, reported 
a good business. 

The millfeed market remained very 
quiet and the situation, if possible, was 
duller than in the previous week. Feed 
has declined steadily and the demand is 
very light indeed; in fact, the offerings 
are far in excess of the demand. Owing 
to the early spring and the advanced state 
of the pastures in the south, the demand 
from that section is falling off materially, 
the local mills being amply able to take 
care of the requirements. There is noth- 
ing at present to indicate a higher market 
and in all probability feed will continue 
to decline. 
= The cash wheat market remained dull 
and showed little activity, the demand 
from outside mills being very light in- 
deed. 

Reports from millers in Indiana and 
the Ohio valley state that wheat receipts 
from farmers’ are increasing, and they 
were receiving sufficient wheat for grind- 
ing purposes. They also stated’ that wheat 
was turning up from sections where stocks 
were supposed to be entirely cleaned up. 
Local mills were not heavy buyers, only 
taking small lots; enough to meet daily 
requirements The flour output of the St. 
Louis mills for the week ending April 8 
was 25,600 bbls, against 23,600 the week 
before. Outside mills the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis, made 18,500 
bbls, compared with 20,000 the previous 
week. 

CONDITION OF GROWING WHEAT 


The growing wheat crop continues to 
make progress and reports from this sec- 
tion of the country show it to be in excel- 
lent condition. The weather in the early 
part of the week was cool, but it did not 
become cold enough to do any damage to 
the crop, and the cool weather at this sea- 
son is regarded as being of benefit to the 
ylant, as it will cause it to stool out 
neavier. 

There are a few complaints of small 
growth and slight damage by Hessian fly, 
but these are very isolated. Altogether it 
is doubtful if crop prospects ever were 
more promising at this time of the year. 

NOTES AND PERSONALS 


The Bemis Bro. Bag Co. of St. Louis, has 
registered with the patent office as a title 
for signs, the words, ‘*Santa Claus.”’ 

The Southeastern Missouri Millers’ As- 
sociation will hold a meeting at the St. 
Charles hotel at Cape Girardeau, Mo., 
April 11. 

George H. Plant, president of the George 
P. Plant Milling Co., and vice-president 
of the Millers’ National Federation, has 
returned home, after spending most of the 
winter at Santa Barbara, Cal. He has 
greatly benefited by the change and rest 
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and is loud in his praise of the Californian 
climate. 

The warehouse of the Missouri Forage & 
Supply Co. of this city burned Friday morn- 
ing. The loss was about $10,000, which is 
understood to be covered by insurance. 
Two carloads of oats that were standing 
on the track were also burned. 

F. E. Lehmann, representing the Nor- 
dyke & Marmon Co. of Indianapolis, was 


a caller at this office last week. He said ~ 


that the mill building business is rather 
quiet at present, as millers were waiting 
to see how the new crop shall turn out. 

Charles Espenschied, president of the 
Millers’ National Federation left on Satur- 
day for New York City. He went on busi- 
ness in connection with the Federation, 
but will return in time to attend the an- 
nual meeting of directors and delegates at 
Chicago April 14. 

The American Exchange and the Me- 
chanics’ National banks have consolidated, 
and hereafter will be known as the Me- 
chanics- American Exchange National 
Bank. Walker Hill, who for several years 
has been president of the American Ex- 
change Bank, will be president of the new 
institution. 


Lake-and-rail rates are being quoted at 
two cents under all-rail with the exception 
of Baltimore, which still carries the same 
rate as quoted all-rail. Steamship freight 
agents report that several small lots of 
flour have been booked for July and Au- 
gust shipment for export. It is also report- 
ed that inquiry for foreign rates is quite 
brisk. 

E. E. Perry, secretary of the Indiana 
Millers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Co. of In- 
dianapolis, was a caller at this office at the 
end of the week. Mr. Perry has been 
spending a few weeks in Colorado and was 
on his way home to Indianapolis. While 
here he was entertained by J. W. Daugher- 
ty, secretary of the American Guarantee 
Fund Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 

The receipts of wheat in St. Louis are 
holding up remarkably well for this sea- 
son of the year. Last week they were 236,- 
000 bus, against 98,000 last year. At the 
same time, the shipments were only 255,- 
000 bus, against 675,000 last year. This 
shows how poor the demand for wheat is, 
and would also indicate that if present 
conditions continue, a far larger stock of 
wheat will be on hand when the next crop 
is harvested than is generally estimated. 

Frederick R. Hattersley, son of Fred 
Hattersley, president of the F. Hattersley 
Brokerage & Commission Co. of this city, 
was married last Tuesday to Miss Lelia 
Chopin. After the wedding Mr. and Mrs. 
Hattersley left for an extended trip 
through Louisiana, and other southern 
points. Miss Chopin is well-known in St. 
Louis, being the daughter of the late Mrs. 
Kate Chopin, the authoress who wrote 
several books on southern Creole life. 
Owing to the death of the bride’s mother 
a few months ago, the wedding was a 
quiet one, and nobody but the immediate 
relatives were presnt. 

Local millers are showing much interest 
in the movement to improve the quality 
and amount of wheat grown in Missouri 
and Illinois, which was started and origi- 
nated by the St. Louis Millers’ Club. The 
Frisco railroad has already decided to 
equip a car with samples of the best va- 
rieties of wheat to grow, to visit the vari- 
ous points along its lines. A lecturer will 
give addresses to farmers, urging them to 
improve the quality of their seed wheat. 
The idea is undoubtedly a good one, and 
millers hope that other railroads will fol- 
low the example of the Frisco, for un- 
doubtedly it would be to their benefit to 
do so. 

C. F. Sparks, president of the American 
Milling & Purifying Co., has returned 
from his European trip and was a caller at 
this office Saturday. He spent most of his 
time in England and said that the English 
mills withecut doubt had enjoyed a very 
prosperous year, owing to the inability of 
the American mills to export flour to the 
United Kingdom, owing to the high wheat 
prices that have existed on the present 
crop. Mr. Sparks said he had no state- 
ment to make regarding any new develop- 
ments concerning the bleaching of flour. 
He attended the regular quarterly meeting 
of the directors of the American Milling 
& Purifying Co. at Chicago Thursday. 

C. F. G. RAIKES. 





E. Van Houten, secretary Red River 
Millers’ Club, Moorhead, Minn: The crop 
situation is all that could bedesired. Seed- 
ing is progressing favorably. Another 
week of good weather will see the bulk of 
wheat seeding finished, with the exception 
of localities where plowing remains to be 
done. 


Tennant & Hoyt, Lake City, Minn: 
Farmers are all very busy in this locality, 
seeding wheat. We estimate the acreage 
this year will be increased by 50 per cent. 
Wherever there is an increase in wheat, it 
will be deducted from the acreage of 
coarse grains. 








Louisville 
Special Correspondence 


The flour mills have not been kept busy 
during the week, which has been a contin- 
uation of conditions that have prevailed in 
recent months. Orders have been neither 
large nor numerous. The prospects remain 
discouraging. Of course winter and spring 
bring the low trade periods to the Louis- 
ville mills, but it has been hoped that 
there would be some awakening at least. 
However, it has not materialized and the 
present outlook is that matters will drift 
along until summer. It is reasonably cer- 
tain that summer and fall will bring their 
usual betterment of conditions. 

The only net change in grain prices of 
the week has been an increase of one-half 
a cent in corn. The gyrations of May 
wheat in the Chicago market have had no 
effect locally and wheat—what little there 
is—is still sold about $1.08. Oats are still 
selling at 34@35c and rye at 86@8&8c. 

The supply of corn on the Louisville 
market has been light and the dealers have 
looked practically entirely to the north- 
west. The local supply of corn is of course 
inadequate under best conditions and of 
late it has been below normal. One of the 
local corn millers said this week that he 
had about decided to rely entirely hereaft- 
er on the northwest for corn, as he has been 
disappointed repeatedly in the Kentucky 
output. 

The report of the state agricultural de- 
partment, covering conditions to date, is 
regarded as gratifying. It presents the 
following: oats, per cent of crop already 
sown, 82; wheat, condition, 90 per cent; 
condition of oats, including winter oats, 
90 per cent; condition of rye, 93 per cent. 
The water which stood on a large wheat 
acreage along the Ohio river has receded 
and the damage is not great. Altogether 
the reports are favorable to the crops. 

While not firm in their views as to values, 
millers are still quoting the prices of the 
previous week. Quotations are $5.75 for 
best patents, with lower grades at $4.50 
and the usual figures for intermediate 
grades. These prices of course apply to 
flour in wood, with the usual reduction 
for cotton sacks. The car shortage which 
has hampered shippers of Louisville for 
some time has eased up considerably and 
railroad men have promised to have cars 
enough in the next two weeks to handle 
all the traffic. The conditions would have 
been especially bad had the mills been 
busy, but their ye pe being slight, the 
car shortage has not operated so seriously. 
Other shippers have been considerably 
hampered and the railroads have received 
so many complaints that Herculean efforts 
have been made to secure more cars. The 
fact that similar conditions have existed 
in so many cities has made it evident that 
there was no blame attachable to the roads 
entering Louisville. 


NOTES 


W. E. Castle andS. Thruston Ballard, of 
Ballard & Ballard, attended the meeting at 
St. Louis of a committee from the South- 
eastern Millers’ Association. 


The F. Raidt Milling Co. was sued this 
last week for back taxes, it being alleged 
that personalty to the amount of $20,000 
has been omitted in the schedules handed 
in yearly. 

Millfeed has been a trifle more in de- 
mand than have flour and cornmeal dur- 
ing the week though it has participated 
in the general dullness. Prices have re- 
mained as they were. 

Louisville shippers have received notice 
from the American Shippers’ Association 
that the latter has appointed four men to 
confer with railroad representatives as to 
a new uniform bill of lading. 

A light frost came in Kentucky last 
week and general alarm was felt for the 
fruit and grain crops. However, the 
weather bureau issued a special bulletin 
to the effect that both were not harmed. 


Chairman C. C. McChord of the Ken- 
tucky railroad commission has sent to the 
interstate commerce commission a state- 
ment of the upnet against the Illinois 
Central and Nashville, Chattanooga & St. 
Louis railroads. The latter is charged 
with discrimivating against western Ken- 
tucky grain shippers in grain rates to the 
southeast. Mr. McChord makes the charge 
that the shippers are forced to sell their 
grain in the southeastern pepihnind at an 
absolute loss. He asks for an early hearing. 

The receipts and shipments of flour the 
past week were respectively as follows: 
8,253 and 15,951 bbls. For the same week 
last year the figures were as follows: re- 
ceipts, 3,927; shipments, 19,562; a decrease 
in the volume being shown for 1905. The 
receipts and shipments of corn the past 
week were, respectively, 294,510 and 143,- 
475; in 1904, 326,216 and 216,450. The re- 
ceipts and shipments of wheat were re- 
spectively; 114,025 and 8,700; in 1905, 84,905 
and 50,400. Oats and rye showed a decline 
in the volume of both receipts and ship- 
ments. 

I. M. HARCOURT. 
Louisville, Ky., April 10. 





April 12, 1905 


Argentina 


Special Correspondence 


The statistical department attached to 
the ministry of agriculture has publisheq 
its report for 1904, from which I take the 
— exports of agricultural produce 
in tons: 





1904 1903 1902 
Wheat ... - -2,341,884 1,672,233 664,199 
Flaxseed 888,872 587,750 347,548 


Corn .. : ‘os 2,161,653 1.343.155 






Bran .. ove Tana 94,933 94.149 
WAGONS o o503 <0 c5e ne 43,801 36,117 2064 
ESS 30.002 27,197 21639 
POUMEOS, 5355 sc06ks she 7,541 13,520 
POOR iosk doce ccvthaneoe 110,98: 75,562 4 


It is interesting to record that the ship- 
ment of wheat in bulk is coming greatly 
into favor in this country, as in 1904 the 
quantity shipped amounted to 929,227 tons 
against 1,412,657 shipped in bags. The 
quantity shipped in this mannef would be- 
come greater if our railways would carry 
in bulk, which they do not do at present 
nor have they any cars adapted for this 
class of traffic. 

EXPORTS OF FLOUR 


The exports of flour since 1890 have heen 
as follows, in tons, with perceni:ze to 
Brazil. 

To 

Exports Brazil 
| RETR ane CoE 3% 12,018 30.06 
1891 7.015 30.19 





The wheat returns for the past ‘hree 
years have been: 


1902 1903 1904 

Area sown, hectares. .3,296,066 3,695,343 4 320,100 
oo ee eae 1,534,405 2,823,853 3. 529,000 
Seed requirements* .. 258,700 300,400 = ©30,000 
Home consumption*.. 668,000 689.400 700,000 
Surplus for export*.. 607,705 1,749,053 2.499.100 
Exports* .........2.... 644,908 1,681,327 2.304.724 
Flour exported* ...... 39,040 71,980 7,298 
Average price of 

wheat, 100 kilos— 

WOOO. 65 cvccsaee atiak $6.77 $6.39 $7.02 

Cen <b aceeerck sce 2.88 2.81 3.09 


FLAXSEED RETURNS 
The flaxseed returns have been: 


1902 1903 1904 
Area sown, hectares... 782,880 1,307,196 1,187,000 
Yield, tons............. 365,06 611,352 937,601 
Exported, tons ........ 340,937 593,601 880,541 
Average price, 100 
kilos—Paper......... $12.52 $8.57 $8.21 
GOI... ccrcaussneenece 5.32 3.77 3.61 


THE WHEAT MARKET 


The firmness of the European wheat 
market, having its origin principally in 
our market, it stands to reason that the 
tendency here is firm. Holders are still 
uninclined to sell, with the result that 
business in available grain is very limited, 
while on the other hand, a considerable 
amount of business has been done in con- 
tracts for forward dates. Prices have 
ranged between $6.75 and $6.85 in the port 
of Buenos Aires for Barletta, Russian and 
Hungarian wheats, while five cents less 
has been paid for French. : 

Millers have been paying $6.90 for special 
Barletta and $6.80 for superior. In Rosario 
there has been a strong demand for wheat 
for delivery during the current month, 
and all lots weighing more than 77 kilos 
per hectolitre were readily taken up at 
good prices for fulfilment of February 
shipping contracts. Officially 78 kilo wheat 
is quoted at 7.10. ; 

It is currently reported that a sale of 
Rosario wheat has been made for ship- 
ment in New York and while not being 
able to guarantee the exactness of this no- 
tice it can not as a reality come as a sur- 
prise to anybody. ‘ 

Our Santa Fé wheat should be specially 
acceptable to North American millers on 
account of the great quantity of gluten it 
contains. 

While in Santa Fé nearly all the wheat 
has been threshed and the harvest is «lso 
drawing toa close, in the north of the 
province of Buenos Aires in the center and 
south of this province it is in full swing. 
The result of the crop in Buenos Aires }s 
in parts superior to the most optimistic 
caleulations. In the center of the provi1ce, 
a yield of as high as 2,500 to 3,000 kilos the 
square has been obtained while in some 
farms the output has reached 8,700 kilos. 

ERNESTO DANVERS. 

Buenos Aires, Feb. 22. 





W. F. Gieseke, secretary Marshall(Min1.) 
Milling Co: Business is very quiet; a jull 
in domestic markets and nothing forei<n, 
Demand for feed has been less active ind 
prices are somewhat weaker. Seediny 5 
nearly completed and it has never been ac 
complished under more favorable ©OD- 
ditions. 
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F 
save that the indifferent wheat market 
giy » added dullness to general con- 
ditio.:. The cash wheat market here 
hold. «up well in the face of generally low- 
er kets and dull cash markets here 
and where. Feed is lower and with 
flour cemand limited to immediate re- 
qui ents, there is little of interest to 
mi! in the existing situation, save that 
the, -ct in enough current domestic orders 
to k..» their plants jogging along at part 
ti 

Las! week the situation in Kansas City 
was ite dull. In Kansas there was a cer- 
tain ‘aterest in local trade and in flour for 
shipment south and west. Local feed 
priccs were off, and wheat deliveries were 
Jessened. There was some inclination to 


advance local prices on account of a pros- 
pective scramble for wheat later in the 
present crop year, but, in the main, values 
remained unchanged. 

Prices for delivery in central and west- 
ern states territory also suffered little 
change. Mills are generally quoting in 
ceulrval states on the basis of $4.80@4.90, 
and at these values there appears to be as 
much business to be had as is secured by 
mills that are offering inducements, in the 
way of price, to prospective purchasers. 

lnterest in cabling for new crop contin- 
ues. Nearly every miller is ready to con- 
demn the practice of selling tor July- 
August shipment, but most of them are 
excellently able to give information as to 
prices and sales, and a moderate amount 
of straights have been dealt in for the 
shipment named. However, not enough 
flour has so far been contracted for ship- 
ment to affect the new-crop situation in 
flour, and unless importers’ limits are ad- 
vanced there is not much probability of 
any ureat amount of flour being sold—cer- 
tainly not as much as a year ago. The 
best cabled value reported last week was 
zis, less two per cent commission. 
there is a good deal of sentiment in 
Kansas along the line of a probable scram- 
ble for wheat before new wheat is avail- 
able. As to just how much of a scramble 
th “oing to be, those who will engage 
in it are probably best able to determine. 
The sno present indication that any 
material marking up of prices will be 
ne wy with mills running at their 
pl it gate. About the only thing that 
W ving about a scramble for the stocks 
that iarmers how possess will be a better- 
m ! business in flour, and present in- 
di us point to this being secured in 
no ‘: way than by a material and harm: 
fui vificing of values. ‘ 

now mills are jogging along at 
al . half-time average, as during the 
any weeks. The output of Kansas 


| 

C sills for the week ended Saturday 
V .150 bbls, compared with 29,550 last 
Wt ind 9,750 a year ago. 


NEW CROP FLOUR SELLING 


ve is continued interest in connection 
offers on flour for shipment after har- 


, July and August from here. The 
aisis of cabling, so far, is around 25s c.i.f. 
tho terger British markets. A few millers 


have sold at these values, but there has 
Hot Seen any general trading, and the vol- 
uni? of flour so far sold issmall. However, 
‘y millers who have not yet released 
‘at these quotations are continuing 
old the proposition in mind, and oth- 
crs are not averse to coiling Sos distant for- 
. 1:d shipment if a little better value can 
2 obtained. 
ibe splendid crop prospect in Kansas is 
hot without its effect on millers in the 
os © and, viewed in its present light, sales 
= “ipment after harvest, in view of the 
yutiook and the present price of wheat for 
vuly delivery, are so attractive that more 
acceptances are probable. The result of 





these sales isa matter for future condi- 
tions to develop. Practically the same 
thing was done a year ago, and most mill- 
ers who entered into these transactions 
suffered thereby. Whether or not they are 
this year to profit or lose by their ‘‘long 
shots” is a guessing contest into which 
the smallest miller has the rll of en- 
tering without the formality of paying 
more than the small fee of a cable. 

Just as a matter of the great good of all, 
both the importer of Kansas flour on the 
other side and the miller of the goods on 
this side, it is greatly to be hoped that 
these forward transactions will not attain 
the volume reached last season. It is a 
speculative i, semeger et and either there 
is going to bea long line of tickets to cash 
in else there will be a litter of torn con- 


“tracts about the floor. The racing simile 


will. possibly, be forgiven in view of the 
aptness of the illustration. ° 


THE NEW BOWERSOCK MILL 


Congressman J. D. Bowersock of Law- 
rence, Kansas, as related in this jour- 
nal last week, has definitely decided up- 
on the rebuilding of his Lawrence mill 
this season. The plant of the Bowersock 
Milling Co. was carried away in the flood 
of 1903 and at the same time the dam and 
power plant of the mill was destroyed. 
Since that time the plans of the owner 
have not been well defined and not until 
last week were they definitely decided up- 
on and announced. 

The present plan, and the one which will 
doubtless be carried out, provides for a re- 
constructed dam with turbines and elec- 
trical machinery sufficient to furnish 750 
to 1,000-hp to the city for use in lighting. 
The rest of the power will be used for 
manufacturing, incidental to which the 
flour mill will be built. 

The mill building will be large enough 
to accommodate a mill of 1,000 bbls, 
though the initial machinery equipment 
will have a capacity of but 500 bbls. R. C. 
Jackman of Minneapolis, Kansas, and his 
brother are understood to be associated 
with Mr. Bowersock in the mill proposi- 
tion and Mr. Jackman will probably be 
manager of the flour mill. 


NEW MILL AT RUSSELL 


The Russell Milling Co. will be organ- 
ized this week for the purpose of building 
a mill at Russell, Kansas. Emmett Berry, 
formerly associated with Pond Creek (Ok- 
la.) Mill & Elevator Co., is the leading 
spirit in the new enterprise. He and citi- 
zens of Russell own all the stock of the 
new company. Mr. Berry has long been 
connected with milling in the southwest 
and this experience combined with excel- 
lent location of the new mill will insure 
its success. Russell is a point on the Union 
Pacific road that has long had a good deal 
of reputation as a wheat shipping point, 
but has long been without a flour mill. 


WHEAT CROP SITUATION 


Wheat conditions in the southwest con- 
tinue excellent. The weather everywhere 
was very fine last week and the progress 
of the crop was entirely satisfactory. Late 
in the week much of Kansas was visited 
by a hard frost, but, though vegetation 
and fruit blossoms were more or less dam- 
aged, the temperature was not sufficiently 
severe to endanger in any way the wheat. 

On the whole, the weather during the 
week was just such as was most desired. 
High winds are little to be feared with the 
ground in its present condition, and mois- 
ture is not needed now nor for the next 
three or four weeks. Asa matter of fact, 
the fields in most sections are in good con- 
dition to endure a considerable period of 
dry weather should such follow. 

There is a singular absence of evil report 
in connection with the southwestern wheat 
—a circumstance which can be construed 
as meaning nothing save that the crop is 
in splendid condition nearly everywhere. 


NOTES AND PERSONALS 


The Greeley Milling Co., Greeley, Kan- 
sas, has discontinued business. 

L. R. Hurd of Duluth, Minn., is spend- 
ing a few days visiting in Kansas City. 

P. G. Spencer has succeeded Bacon & 
Spencer, Hulston, Mo., as owner of the 
mill there. 

Tuesday was observed as a holiday by 
the Board of Trade here on account of the 
Chicago adjournment. 

Herbert Bradley of New York will 
spend the early part of this week visiting 
in Kansas City and vicinity. 

L. M. Miller and Charles L. Roos attend- 
ed a meeting of the American Milling & 
Purifying Co. in Chicago last week. 

Carl Warkentin of Newton, Kansas, was 
here Friday and Saturday on his way 
home, after a trip through southern Kan- 
sas. 

The Southern Kansas Millers’ Commer- 
cial Club will hold its annual meeting at 
Wichita some time in June, the exact date 
yet to be decided upon. The annual ban- 
quet will be held at the same time. 

Several millers and others from this city 
and from Kansas will leave here Thursday 
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of this week to attend the annualZmeeting 
of directors and delegates of the Millers’ 
National Federation to be held in Chicago 
April 14. 

The Rock Mill & Grain Co., Hutchinson 
and Great Bend, Kansas, is planning to 
build a mill at Hutchinson, Kansas. The 
concern has had the plan in view for sev- 
eral years but has heretofore taken no 
definite action. ‘‘Jake’’ Baker of Hutch- 
inson, is manager of the company. 

A. E. Mosier, southwestern representa- 
tive of the Allis-Chalmers Co., last week 
secured the order of Moses Bros. Mill & 
Elevator Co., Great Bend, Kansas, for a 
500-hp cross-compound condensing engine 
to be added to its plant at Great Bend. 
The same company contemplates other im- 
provements to its property. 

Elmer E. Perry of the Indiana Millers’ 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co. was here the 
latter part of the week, calling on local 
millers. Mr. Perry was on his way home 
from a fortnight spent in Colorado, large- 
ly by way of vacation but, incidentally, 
attending to the company’s affairs in that 
section. 

The Central Missouri Millers’ Associ- 
ation will hold a meeting at the Midland 
hotel in this city, Tuesday, April10. A 
considerable number of millers from cen- 
tral, western and northern Missouri are 
expected to attend. W. O. Bartholomew 
of St. Louis, secretary of the Southwest- 
ern Missouri Millers’ Association, will be 
present. 

E. C. Merton, sales manager for the 
Western Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas, was 
here a part of the week on his way east- 
ward for a trip into the trade territory of 
his mill. Mr. Merton is enthusiastic re- 
garding the crop outlook in Kansas and 
believes that Kansas mills will have an 
excellent business in territory ordinarily 
regarded as competitive this year. 

T. J. Holdridge of the Pond Creek (Ok- 
la.) Mill & Elevator Co. was here a part of 
last week looking after local interests. 
Mr. Holdridge is interested in the new 
mill to be built at Kingman, Kansas, and 
other milling properties to be constructed 
in the southwest this season. He believes 
that the general prospect for wheat 
throughout the southwest could scarcely 
be better. 

The Hutchinson Mill Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas, purposes to increase its capacity 
considerably the present year. New ma- 
chinery will be added sufficient to bring 
the output of the mill up to a total of 500 
bbls a day. The plant was completely re- 
modeled two years ago and many im- 
provements have been made since that 
time. The presently purposed increase 
will make it one of the larger mills of cen- 
tral Kansas. 

The Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great 
Bend, Kansas, last week let the contract 
to the Allis-Chalmers Co. for a new 400-hp 
cross-compound engine to be installed in 
its plant. The engine will take the place 
of the present equipment, which will be 
thrown out. The purposed improvement 
in power arrangements is but a part of 
the improvements to be made by the Wal- 
nut Creek company this season. A large 
steel storage tank is to be added at the 
same time, and other minor improve- 
ments will follow. 


Under date of April 4, the Larabee Flour 
Mills Co., Stafford, Kansas, writes: ‘‘We 
are obliged to report some damage from 
the winter killing of wheat. The damage 
has only made its appearance in the last 
week, but some of the farmers are now re- 
porting a serious condition of the fields. 
It seems there was not sap enough above 
the root to give a start to the plant and 
apparent growth, but now these fields are 
turning yellow.’’ Mr. Larabee is ordinari- 
ly a careful observer of wheat conditions, 
and has heretofore taken an extremely 
hopeful view of the situation. 


J. P. Prescott, formerly manager of the 
Kansas City Milling Co., Friday complet- 
ed the details of the organization of his 
company for the building of a warehouse 
in Kansas City, and work on the building 
will begin shortly. The warehouse will be 
fireproof and of a size beyond any hereto- 
fore built in Kansas City. Its business 
will be in general storage and warehous- 
ing. Many millers are interested with Mr. 
Prescott in the new venture and that gen- 
tleman’s many friends in the trade will be 
glad to know that he continues to be, ina 
manner, identified with milling. Mr. 
Prescott will be relieved of his duties as 
treasurer of the Federation at the meeting 
in Chicago this week. 

An important industry in the ‘‘East 
Bottoms”? of Kansas City recently con- 
tracted with the Standard Oil Co. fora 
supply of refinery oil refuse for use under 
its lers. The contract was made after 
lengthy experiments which determined the 
convenience and economy of the oil refuse 
as compared with coal cost in the produc- 
tion of steam. In addition to the possibili- 
ties of fuel economy through the use of 
refuse from the refinery at Sugar Creek, 
it is likely that Kansas City manufactur- 
ers may have the advantage of a supply of 
fuel oil from the Kansas fields. ork on 
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the building ‘ofjan‘*independent, pipe line’ 
from the oil region to Kansas City wil! be- 
gin within the next:few weeks, and an oil 
refinery to be built in Kansas City, Kan- 
sas, will refine the oil sufficient for its use 
as fuel. Oil for fuel is promised ata rate 
sufficiently low to make its use advanta- 
geous as compared with coal. 


R. E. STERLING. 





Coburn’s Report on Kansas Wheat 


F. D. Coburn, secretary of the Kansas 
state board of agriculture, issued his first 
report on the spring condition of the 
growing wheat late Saturday. The gist 
of the report, which was prepared with 
exceptional care, follows: 

Abundant rains for several weeks, with 
the favorable preceding circumstances 
which generally prevailed, have made the 
wheat prospect in Kansas one of promise 
seldom surpassed at the time of year, and 
soil conditions now could scarcely be more 
favorable for its prosperity. 

Owing to quite continuous dry weather 
last fall in portions of the state, delaying 
plowing and sowing, considerable wheat, 
especially in the three big wheat-growing 
counties of Sumner, Harper and Rush 
failed to germinate, and lacking sufficient 
promise this spring, has been plowed up. 
This amounted to one-third of the total 
area in Sumner, 20 per cent in Harper and 
25 per cent in Rush. The same unfavor- 
able conditions also seemed to affect the 
vitality of the wheat left standing, as 
the average condition in each of the three 
counties is comparatively low, in spite of 
the favorable winter and present excellent 
condition of the soil for growth since. 

WHEAT BELT FARTHER WEST 


The average for the whole state, how- 
ever, is maintained by the uniform prom- 
ise of the plant in nearly all other portions, 
and particularly in the western and north- 
western counties, where increased acre- 
ages are generally reported and prospects 
are especially flattering. In fact, the 
boundaries of the so-called ‘‘wheat belt’’ 
appear to have been permanently extended 
westward to include territory that had not 
until recently demonstrated its right to be 
so included. 

Hessian flies are mentioned in some in- 
stances, mostly as being found in fields 
sown in the stubble of last year’s crop, but 
so far as can be ascertained when the 
whole acreage is considered, very little 
damage has resulted. The area sown for 
the crop of 1904 was 5,816,495 acres. 

The board’s correspondents last Decem- 
ber estimated the area sown for the pres- 
ent year’s crop as 1.5 per cent greater. De- 
ducting the area plowed up, about 194,000 
acres, there remains for the state a total 
area of growing winter wheat of 5,712,000 
acres, about 1.8 per cent less than one year 
ago, and its average condition is 95.4. 

AVERAGE ABOVE 100 PER CENT 

Forty-three counties report their winter 
wheat as averaging in condition 100 or 
above. Twenty of these, having an aggre- 
gate area of 2 million acres, report its con- 
dition as follows: Decatur 105, Gove 105, 
Thomas 105, Ness 103, Rooks 102, Ford 101, 
Jewell 101, Dickinson, Edwards, Harvey, 
Lane, Mitchell, Norton, Osborne, Pawnee, 
Phillips, Pratt, Rice, Smith and Stafford, 
each 100. One hundred counties, with 
more than 91 per cent of the state’s area, 
each report conditions of 90 or above, aver- 
aging 97.5. 





Bread Riots in Spain 


According to a recent consular report, 
the drouth that affected Spain all through 
1904 still continues and as a consequence, 
grave fears are already entertained for the 
crops of 1905. According to press dis- 
patches the authorities at Antequera, 28 
miles northwest of Malaga, began the dis- 
tribution of bread to the starving resi- 
dents, whereupon the populace raided the 
wagons and wolfishly seized the bread they 
were carrying. Much of the food was 
wasted by the action and hundreds were 
unable to obtain any at all. 

There were similar occurrencies at Coin, 
a town 21 miles west of Malaga, leading 
to riots. Starving people of Campbillis, 
83 miles northwest of Malaga, raided 
stores and stole every kind of victuals. 
The inhabitants of Trebujena, a village 
with a population of about 3,000, 26 miles 
northeast of Cadiz, are starving, and their 
misery can not be relieved. The failure of 
the relief measures at Jerez de la Frontera 
has caused serious conflicts, the conditions 
resembling a revolt against the authori- 
ties. 

The government at Madrid is establish- 
ing municipal bakeries to reduce the high 
price of bread, and will facilitate the dis- 
tribution of relief in the famine affected 
districts. 





Arlington (Minn.) Milling Co: Business 
was extremely dull during last week. We 
had several inquiries, but prices were too 
low. Demand for millfeed is limited at 
reduced prices. Wheat seeding in this lo- 
cality is about completed; acreage is 
somewhat larger than a year ago. 
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Judson S. Bemis of the Bemis Bro. Bag 
Co., St. Louis and E. V. Tillson of the 
Tillson Co., Ltd., Tilsonburg, Ont., have 
both arrived in this country on business. 

The Allan Line steamer ‘‘Victorian,”’ 
the first turbine steamer to cross the At- 
lantic, started from Liverpool on_ her 
maiden voyage last Thursday, March 23. 
Thousands of people gathered on the quay 
to join in the send-off, including nearly 
every shipowner in Liverpool and many 
from other ports. The sister ship of the 
‘*Victorian,’’ the ‘*Virginian,’’ is expect- 
ed to sail on her first trip April 6. 

The chancellor of the exchequer an- 
nounced last Wednesday, March 22, that 
the budget would probably be introduced 
April 10. As this is an exceptionally early 
date for the presentation of the budget, it 
is thought in some quarters that it fore- 
tells an early dissolution of the govern- 
ment, but the more likely reason is that 
by thus introducing the budget early the 
usual resolutions in connection with it 
may be passed before the Easter adjourn- 
ment. 

The bakers of London are jubilant over 
the fact that their determined opposition 
to the proposed Sale of Bread bill has met 
with unqualified success, for the bill has 
been thrown out. A select committee was 
appointed by the House of Commons to 
consider the measure and many witnesses 
for and against the bill gave evidence be- 
fore them. The proceedings, which occu- 
pied five days, resulted in the London 
county council being denied the power to 
require that ordinary bread should be sold 
in loaves weighing exactly one, two or 
three pounds. 

LONDON MARKETS 

The market is dull and depressed; there 
is little demand for wheat, while flour 
prices are in almost all cases distinctly 
against holders. It is difficult perhaps 
fully to account for this state of things, 
but there is no doubt that the continued 
big shipments from the exporting lands 
have weakened the market here, while the 
milder weather which has already visibly 
taken the edge off breadeaters’ appetites 
has tended to weaken the flour market, 
which has been none too strong for some 
little time past. Millers in this city were 
not doing an over-brisk business a fort- 
night ago, but today they are grumbling 
worse than ever. 

Bakers generally complain of the falling 
off in custom, and are naturally disin- 
clined for fresh business. Moreover, a 
more than usually bearish fit has seized 
bakers in London, and one and all seem to 
be looking for a big drop in wheat, with 
of course a corresponding reduction in 
flour. 

BIG WHEAT ARRIVALS 

As regards this port, the continued big 
arrivals of wheat are having a depressing 
effect on the market. Russian wheat is 
still arriving ,very freely, and if I am 
not mistaken receipts from that source 
alone amounted to over 60,000 qrs last 
week. If Russia can ship so heavily at 
this time, when the Volga is supposed to 
be still blocked by ice, what may we ex- 
pect in a few weeks’ time, with Argentine, 
Australian and perhaps, Indian wheat 
crowding on us? 

AMERICAN FLOUR PRICES HARDENING 


As regards American flour, all that can 
be said is that while sellers on the other 
side of the Atlantic appear to be rather 


harder,in their prices, buyers in this mar- 
ket are less disposed to give a fair price. 
For instance, top spring wheat patents are 
still held by American and Canadian mills 
at 30s@381s 6d c.i.f., whereas here it is most 
difficult to make 31s@31s 6d ex-store, even 
for favorite brands. Such a price can only 
be made for very small lots. 

There are good-class bakers in London 
who still will have a certain amount of 
top spring wheat patents, but even they 
buy very little, as compared with the busi- 
ness they transacted when such flour was 
ata lower level. Of course, such bakers 
will use a certain amount of any high- 
class flour, such as Hungarians and the 
best Russian patents. Such customers will 
certainly pay fancy prices, but the amount 
of the business done on this basis is quite 
insignificant as compared with the enorm- 
ous bulk of flour which goes into London 
bakeries. Moreover, it should be noted 
that not all the top spring wheat patents 
which reach this city are consumed in 
London. This port has always been a great 
distributing center for the south of Eng- 
land, and I am inclined to think that the 
greater part of the good-class American 
flour we are now getting goes out of Lon- 
don. At any rate a fair proportion of it 
does take that direction. 

To give an idea of the extreme difficulty 
of concluding any business in good-class 
American flour on the present parity of 
American prices, a large importer was to- 
day trying to see if he could not get a job- 
bing factor, who has a large output for 
flour, to take a good line of a certain top 
spring wheat patent. The importer offered 
his flour at 29s 9d ex-store, a price which, 
must have represented at the best a smart 
sacrifice, and yet no business could be 
done. 

Now and again, though such sales are 
becoming rarer, we hear of some one offer- 
ing American spring wheat patents from 
the 1903 crop, and sometimes a fancy price 
is recorded. Only the other day a factor 
produced from granary a fairly big line of 
a very favorite Minneapolis patent, which 
had been in granary for a long time, but it 
does not appear he has yet found a pur- 
chaser; it seems to be thought this flour 
has been too long in warehouse. 

NO GOOD KANSAS PATENT ON MARKET 

Good-class Kansas patents have vanished 
from this market, and even for second- 
class Kansas flour 28(@29s ex-store is want- 
ed. Kansas mills asking 30s@30s 6d for 
good patents, milled from hard winter 
wheat, can not tempt buyers on this side. 
With regard to the new crop Kansas flour 
business, to which attention was called 
last week, all that can be said is that offers 
are still being made of good patents from 
the 1905 crop at 24s@24s 6d c.i.f. Not 
much, if any, business has passed in Mark 
Lane, but today it was rumored that a 
certain amount of purchases had been 
made on this basis, for account of buyers 
in outports. 

SPRING CLEARS DEPRESSED 

Spring wheat clears are in a depressed 
condition, and to make matters worse 
some sellers are offering ordinary Minne- 
sota firsts at 21s 3d ex-ship, if not, indeed, 
at 21s. Even at these low prices buyers 
are hard to secure. It is alleged that part 
of the disinclination shown on this mar- 
ket for this particular grade is due to the 
poor quality of such flour from last year’s 
crop. How far this may be true, I can not 
say, but that is certainly what one hears. 
Importers here are saying that there is a 
considerable amount of first-spring clears 
now held in granary in London which can 
not be got rid of at any price, though the 
loss on some of this stock would .repre- 
sent, if it were sold today at the current 
market quotation, quite four shillings a 
sack. 

ENGLISH FLOUR UNCHANGED 

The price of London-milled flour remains 
unchanged, but business with bakers, as 
already intimated, is more difficult than 
ever. Millers seem disinclined to further 
lower prices, because they believe that 
nothing short of ruinous’ concessions 
would just now bring fresh business. 

English country flour is not exactly 
cheaper, and, indeed, with English wheat 
at its present price it is not easy to see 
how mills that really use English wheat 
could lower their prices. At the same 
time, the secondary qualities of English 
country flour into which little native 
wheat, or none at all, enters, are being of- 
fered at reductions of sixpence over late 
prices. For good-class straight-run flour 
24s 64@25s ex-rail in London is still want- 
ed. 

BUSINESS IN OTHER DESCRIPTIONS 

A certain amount of business has re- 
cently passed in French flour, but from all 
one can hear it has been confined chiefly 
to second and third grades. The best-class 
of French flour is held at about 24s 9d 
c.i.f., while for second grades 22s 9d@238s 
c.i.f. is asked. 

Australians are rather easier and today 
it would be difficult to make more than 24s 


9d ex-ship for even good marks. On the 
other hand, Australian millers are not 
coming much nearer to buyers °on this 
side. They generally ask 24s 9d _ c.i.f. 
which is too much for this market. 
Hungarians are extremely difficult to 
sell, and about 33s 6d ex-store is the price 
for even good-class Budapest patents. 
ENTRIES OF FOREIGN FLOUR 


The following table shows entries of 
foreign flour into London for the past two 
weeks, with the respective countries of or- 
igin, in sacks of 280 lbs: Mar24 Mar 17 
United States (Atlantic ports) ....23,774 _ 








CRIES. oo 55 icine cosweweka deal audecee 12,814 
IEE ra 5 d'e'y'g 0d Ad 0 hd4 REDE Cb RTE Ee Fak 5,632 2,353 
EME 0. 50, reese daewoo ere as 3,497 3,475 
MEME, <6 6c cgincy duce dasdadew bp eendes 1,380 200 
Ro s's dino Ss ale 9 ecipeseesiceae 354 3,355 
MIUNMLI : oi vis od oe betes ebetes Cie eoees 7,691 
INI wales cane deeeaccabe ec soebese? eee? 1,100 
SCE ee ae ee ree 620 
OPTI 56 ois 6 casnaiwse Poe pmincia vay eens 576 
PONE oticeas cescdbaccecp beck eaterd 47,451 35,484 


AVERAGE WEEKLY RECEIPTS 
Average weekly London receipts for four 
weeks ending: Mar24 Feb24 Jan 27 


Foreign wheat* ........ 87,451 57,109 62,966 
British wheatt ......... 672 1,052 970 
Foreign flour#.......... 36,411 37,774 23.661 


Forei’nand British flo’r¢ 68,430 67,052 52,671 

*Qrs (480 lbs) +tQrs (504 lbs) +Sacks (280 1bs) 

MONEY MARKET, MARCH 28 

Nearly the whole of the huge sum that 
matured at the Bank of England last Wed- 
nesday, amounting to upwards of £4,000,- 
000, was repaid by the market, though not 
without a struggle, and there have been 
other large calls this week that have had 
to be met. In addition, bankers are call- 
ing in money for monthly balance -sheet 
purposes and considerable preparations 
are being made for the new Japanese loan. 
Consequently, supplies of money are very 
limited and the market has been obliged 
to borrow from the Bank to meet the 
strong demand. The tension, however, 
was somewhat relieved today by the repay- 
ment of £500,000 Treasury bills, and with 
the advances from the Bank the tone is a 
little easier. 

The prospectus of the new Japanese loan 
was issued today and the subscriptions 
towards it are undoubtedly enormous. 
Large amounts of money have been trans- 
ferred from Paris to London to provide for 
French subscriptions to the loan, and on 
the assumption that part would in a few 
days be available in the market, discount 
rates were rather easier and the demand 
for bills a trifle more active. 

Gold is again in demand for French ac- 
count and a considerable proportion of the 
gold that arrived on Saturday, amounting 
to £585,000 has been secured. 

Quotations: Today Last week 
Bank of England rate......... 2% 2% 


~/2 

Consols for money............+ 9028 9144 
Consols for the account ....... 91 9134 
Bankers’ deposit rate ......... 1 1 
Discount houses’ deposit rate— 

CR c.g Guncadesnaen cate vans 1% 1% 

MN ae wise nding nica so one 1% 1% 
Discount rates— 

(30 OO OS ae 2 @ 1%@2 

Short time loans............ 2%@2% 2 @2% 

Bank bills, 2 months......... 29@3% 214@2,5, 

Bank bills, 3 months......... 24@2f5 2 's5@234 

Bank bills, 4 months......... 25:@244 2%@2;, 

Bank bills, 6 months......... 2%@2%4 24@2% 
Mig ) i i Ae eae 24@2% 2%@2% 
Argentine gold premium ..... 127.27% 127.27% 





LIVERPOOL, MARCH 28 


The wheat market, dominated by the 
magnitude of the week’s world shipments, 
has succumbed to the continuance of 
heavy clearances from Argentina and Rus- 
sia, and values have drooped in conform- 
ity therewith. Options have declined on 
the week 11g@114d per 100 lbs. 

The foreign flour market continues of 
such a negative character that it may be 
reported as almost bare of new, live busi- 
ness. Indifference is the prevailing senti- 
ment and has permeated the trade with its 
malign influence to such an extent that it 
is very rarely ‘possible to produce any re- 
sponsiveness in the minds of buyers by 
such arts or arguments as are at present 
at the command of even the most expert 
salesmen. 

Consumers are not to be wheedled into 
contracts on the basis of current quota- 
tions beyond the most pressing and imme- 
diate requirements. Local bakers in par- 
ticular, are resolved to use up the last bag 
in stock before laying in a further store. 

Holders, however, in spite of these ad- 
verse und depressing circumstances main- 
tain a bold front and betray no disposition 
to force sales. The stocks available are in 
no sense oppressive and there is still no 
chance of replacing for shipment either 
east or west to show a reasonable profit on 
spot quotations. There is, therefore, no 
inducement on these grounds to deviate 
from the policy generally adopted, of re- 
fusing to submit to concessions to effect 
sales. Though the tendency may be super- 
Setally in favor of buyers there is no quot- 
able change from recent prices. 

Local millers continue to reap sterling 


advantages in consequence of this un- 
avoidable stagnation in foreign products 
Though their clients are for the time be. 
ing apathetic in regard to new business 
orders for deliveries on old contracts are 
coming to’hand in sufficient volume and 
witha regularity which relieve all anxiet 

as to the due distribution of the full ouf- 
put. 

American spring and winter wheat mill- 
ers, in so far as regards prices of old-crop 
flours for shipment, remain utterly jm- 
practicable for this market. Occasional 
offers of new-crop winters and Kansas 
have come by cable at relatively tempting 
figures but it is not reported that these 
have materialized in business. Such trans- 
actions in the present state of affairs are 
probably regarded as of too speculative 
and sporting a character to commend them 
to the general body of importers, whose 
recent experience rather inspires caution 
than rashness. 

Shipments from all Atlantic ports, in- 
cluding Canada, to Liverpool last week 
were 4,000 280-lb sacks, and to the United 
Kingdom, 20,000, against 110,000 the same 
week last year. Since Aug. 1 the total to 
the United Kingdom has reached on!y 1,- 
450,000, against 5,172,000 during the same 
period last season. 

Low-grade flours are in diminished sup- 
ply but the demand has also fallen off and 
is not in excess of the quantity avai!» ble. 
The consumption seems steadily de. ‘+as- 
ing and there is less eagerness to ii: ort 
this class of goods from the Contine:: or 
elsewhere even on a parity with spot val- 
ues. A fair quantity of spring second 
clears recently arrived were sold on pas- 
sage and have gone into consumption {om 
quay. For shipment from America « <ud- 
den advance of 1s@1s 6d per 280 lbs checks 
further business. 

Aungarian flours are sluggish as us:»! of 
late and only salable in retail for s)cial 
purposes at recent prices. Though obiain- 
able for shipment at about same figures 
there is no inducement to liberal trading. 

French and Belgian flours are not in 
much request on spot, the former less so 
than the Jatter owing to the continued 
lack of suitable mixing flours to utilize 
their properties. Belgian flour having 
more strength finds occasional purchasers 
at recent quotations. For shipment both 
products are neglected, importers being 
more concerned in the realization of exist- 
ing stocks and unliquidated forward en- 
gagements. 

Australian flours move steadily but 
slowly at late rates and stocks are being 
gradually reduced in anticipation of the 
arrival of parceis afloat, some of which 
are nearly due and held rather above the 
market. For shipment xo fresh business 
is reported, prices asked offering no en- 
couragement to import, being at a pre- 
mium on local values. 

Pacific flours are exhausted on spot and 
it is rumored that a recent arrival here as 
well as a cargo landing in Dublin, will in 
all probability be shipped back to an east- 
ern American port at better prices than 
obtainable in these markets. 

Argentine flours are scarce on spot but 
experimental shipments of the finer qual- 
ities are now on passage. Samples of these 
exhibited are extremely presentable in 
color, dressing and body, and subject to 
prices being reasonable should command 
a free sale in the absence of American 
competition. Indian and Chilian flours 
are in small compass on spot but have no 
special attraction for buyers in any po- 
sition, either as regards intrinsic merits 
or prices. 





GLASGOW, MARCH 27 


Finding the demand for flour much 
quieter, the Glasgow millers have become 
easier in their ideas by at least sixpence. 
They now quote town-made at 29s 6d per 
bag of 280 lbs. There is very little inquiry 
for flour at the moment, and yet the mar- 
ket is somewhat stronger for wheat. 

There is an unaccountable lull in the 
Glasgow flour trade. Different importers 
say they can never depend Fe ae being busy 
at any particuiar period of the year. March 
they have seen quite a busy month. ‘he 
truth is that the trade is bought fairly 
well forward. The prospect of the Russian 
and Japan war concluding, and things ‘1- 
ternally in Russia looking somewhat bet- 
ter, the impression that many have is that 
they will be able to buy both wheat and 
flour on easier terms. Opinions, howev¢', 
differ on that score, for holders of the 
former maintain that values will not be 
much cheaper this season. The fact that 
Manitoban wheat was easier caused some 
intending purchasers to hang back, but 
Manitoba wheats have quite recovered the 
loss. gh i | Seg mary 2: the market was 
quietly steady at last Friday’s values. 

The following were the prices of flour 
in the Glasgow market. own-teade par 
ent, 20s 64@30s; French, 25s@26s 6d ; uD- 
garian, 31s 64@88s; Canadian patents, 25s 
6d@29s 6d; winter wheat, 28s 6d@33s; Ca- 
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April 12, 1905 


nadian patents, 28s 6d@29s 6d; winter 
wheat, 288 6d@32s; Minnesota straight, 


4s 64/0258; patents, 31s 6d@32s 6d; Mil- - 


waukee straight, 24s@24s 6d; patents, 29s 
@30s 6d. 

. Mixed American corn favored buyers, 
the price last week being nominally 12s 3d 
per 280 Ibs, and the figure today (Monday) 
12s 114d. A limited business was done in 
Plate maize at 14s. Bran was in good re- 
quest at 92s 6d per ton for medium and 
97s 6d for broad. 

Grinding beans were threepence higher. 
Foreign barley and oats were steadier in 
tone. Hitherto I have been dwelling on 
the dullness in the sale of oatmeal. It is 
somewhat gratifying to know that the in- 
quiry has been rather better during the 
last few days. This has been owing to the 
consumers having got well through with 


their supplies and been obliged to re-enter 
the inarket. Generally at this period of 
the vear the sales are better for the reason 
~ As yegards the Edinburg and Leith flour 
trade, the _prices were not altered this 
week, first quality being quoted at 32s; 
secoud at 30s and third at 28s per sack of 
9x) [bs. Oatmeal prices were given by the 
Edicburg Oatmeal Association at 33s for 


best. but extra quality realized 2s more. 
The Midlothian Oatmeal Millers’ Associa- 


tio. sought 33s for best sorts. 
{he market for wheat has ruled quiet in 
Leiti. The sales have been less than 


usu l, because buyers have been well sup- 
plicd. There was some inquiry on spot 
tor foreign oats, but for shipment the de- 
marl was poor. Scotch oats being in 
so ‘hat limited supply, favored sellers. 

: following were the approximate im- 
portions at Glasgow during the past 


wi if the foreign traffics names, the to- 
ta : the year to date and same informa- 
ticn for last year: 


Last week 1905 1904 
. 2.1 113,920 86,350 
Bi qrs 2,160 66,750 44,390 
M qrs 6,950 117,150 
E 9,660 49,940 45,100 
Flour, sack 27,880 196,830 419,212 
Oa al, sacks ... 780 14,990 19,589 








HOLLAND, MARCH 27 


ugh the demand for flour generally 
can aot be called strong, a very fair busi- 
ne lias been passing owing to easier 
p . Clears have come down another 
fraction in price since last week and have 
been freely offered at 10fl, at which price a 
good many cars were taken up by buyers. 
Now that prices are coming more in line, 
business with the United States will prob- 
ably revive, which, so far as flour is con- 
cerned, has been practically dead for a long 
time. 

iXansas patents were offering here at 12fl 
c.i.f. but very little attention was paid to 
them. Second-hand sellers have retired 
from the market. 

Neither home nor Belgian millers have 

changed their prices much. Dutch flour is 
quoted at 10!'4@10%fl per 100 kilos, home 
delivered, while the Belgian millers are 
asking 10fl c.i.f. Iam told of even much 
lower figures but I doubt whether they are 
mills’ prices. 
American millers quote spring wheat 
first patent at 15!¢fl; spring wheat second 
patent at 15fl; spring wheat first clear at 
10f1 ; ae spring wheat choice low grade 
at « “ 





FROM THE TRADE 

iikers, Winser & Hamm, London, 
29: Further declines in values have 
ight no revival of trade, consumers’ 
ty being exceedingly slack as far as 
foreicn flours are concerned, but of course 
tt s all the time a large trade going in 

town and port-made flours. 
‘ger, Darsie & Co., Liverpool, March 
Values of wheat have not yet settled, 
ive again a penny a cental lower on 
eek. The main reason for this sag- 
g tendency is no doubt the ‘continued 
nse Argentine shipments. Those of 
eek, about 560,000 qrs, form a new 
|, being the biggest Argentine ship- 
ever made in one week, and more- 
he chances are for these shipments 
‘tinue on a very liberal scale for some 
longer. The inactivity in the flour 
continues. Buyers have practically 
‘drawn from the market, and we can 
hope for any improvement in the de- 
ind until the wheat market settles some- 
t. Prices are about unchanged except- 
that winter wheat flours are again 
‘ed about sixpence lower. Very little 
business with American mills trans- 
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Pires, 
_unlop Bros., Glasgow, March 22: A 
«cler tone has prevailed in trade here 
(ving the past week, and shipping prices 
Save slightly hardened, but business has 
Continued dull in all departments. Ar- 
vals are liberal of wheat and flour, mod- 
erate of other articles. 
..“itona Bros., Rotterdam, March 28: 
“tary: . our report, March 14, the grain mar- 
Kets have fluctuated very little and gen- 
erally speaking prices are maintained, 
oe ugh the demand is very meager. The 
~ ly exception is barley, which is held 
_ “lonally higher, owing to the fact that 
“vine Importers have bought on falsified 


Y 





documents, and this makes them some- 
what short. The flou1 market shows some 
inclination to droop. The United States’ 
millers are offering at lower prices for de- 
ferred shipment, especially for first clears, 
but prompt shipment is also obtainable at 
easier figures. Inland-made and Belgian 
flours are about unchanged. 


THE WORLD’S WHEAT 
By J. W. RUSH, LONDON, ENG. 


There is little that is new and nothing 
that is cheerful to say about the wheat 
trade in Europe during the past week. 
Prices have been difficult to maintain in 
the absence of buyers, who are frightened 
by the continued immense shipments from 
Argentina, and by the size of the quantity 
afloat for Europe, which now exceeds six 
million quarters, against 5,200,000 qrs last 
year, and 3,585,000 qrs in 1902. 

Supplies in this country during the next 
two months are bound to be ampler—the 
quantity on passage assures this—and the 
trade opinion therefore is that if the grow- 
ing crop prospects be favorable in June the 
season will go through, so to speak, un- 
affected further than it has been by the ex- 
traordinary conditions on your side of the 
Atlantic. 

It may be explained that the large Ar- 
gentina shipments are due to two causes; 
first, of course, there has been a bigger 
crop than had been expected, and second, 
because at the end of March, all payments 
by growers become due, and as much of 
the crops is sold before that period as pos- 
sible. 

Continental buyers have held aloof in 
the expectation that Argentine wheat 
would have to give way in price, in which 
they have correctly guaged the situation. 
Now, however, Continental buyers are 
purchasing more freely, and are expected 
to go on buying liberally during the next 
three months. 

It is significant that in France, notwith- 
standing the downward movement abroad, 
prices of home-grown wheat have latterly 
been improving rather decidedly, which is 
attributed to the fact that farmers’ stocks 
are getting very reduced, which, indeed, 
ought to be the case if the last crop was 
no larger than officially estimated, viz: 37 
million quarters, which is about six mil- 
lion quarters below the home require- 
ments. 

So far, little or no foreign wheat has been 
imported into France this season for con- 
sumption, but the impression is growing 
that, ere long, this country will become a 
buyer of foreign wheat on quite an im- 
portant scale. 

There is, however, one feature common 
to practically all European countries, that 
is distinctly adverse to any immediate im- 
provement in wheat values, and that is the 
almost universally unremunerative sale of 
flour. I never remember having received 
so many complaints from so many coun- 
tries, of the bad sale of flour. 

In France, although the mills have re- 
duced their output there are accumula- 
tions of the manufactured article for 
which no outlet can befound; in Belgium 
the same is the case, while in Hungary the 
trade is almost demoralized because there 
isno demand for export for the higher 
grades, which have no sale at home. 

In Germany the millers are also com- 
plaining both of the sale of wheat, flour 
and rye flour. 

It is interesting to note that rye is so 
abundant in Germany this season, that 
for the first time for many years the ex- 
ports of rye and_ of rye flour exceed the im- 
ports. In England matters are not so bad; 
our millers are turning out more flour 
than they ever did before, but the compe- 
tition among them is so acute that profits 
are reduced to a. minimum. 

In a general way I think that it is prob- 
able that the consumption of wheaten 
flour has been somewhat restricted by the 
higher prices and by other causes, and it 
is also a fact that the European imports so 
far this season are mot so large as was ex- 
pected early in the season. This is espe- 
cially the case in regard to France and 
Italy, while in Austria-Hungary, where a 
large import trade was expected owing to 
the failure of the last crop, foreign wheat 
is practically unsalable and prices have 
latterly come down considerably. 

The following is a statement of the im- 
ports of wheat and flour into each country 
since the beginning of the season, viz., 
from Aug. 1 to Feb. 28, compared with the 
two previous years, in quarters, hun- 


dreds omitted: 
1904-5 1908-4 1902-3 
United Kingdom . 15,675 16,292 14,400 
: 630 , 83e 















France... ,080 5 
Germany 4,620 4,840 4,945 
Belgium 3,275 3.552 3,160 
Holland 100 = 1,865 305 
Italy .. 2,300 2,150 3,050 
Sweden 675 726 7 
Spain... : 7 245 205 
Austria-Hungary .......... Wee seeees seccene 
EE at csGuk cate bane ent 29,775 30,244 28,600 
Sundry countries .......... 2,500 2,450 2,400 











Total Europe............. 82,275 32,694 
Actual total for season... .*55,384 : 
*Rate per annum. 
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The shipments from each country to 
Europe from Aug. 1 to March 15 compare 
as follows, in quarters, hundreds omitted : 

1904-5 1903-4 1902-3 
United States and Canada.. 3,045 10,995 16,255 
5,357 3,391 2,062 








PEE a ere a 

Russia and Black sea........ 14,950 14,645 10,040 

RS ae ree 2,340 4,555 4,010 

SEND a2 ict esecrcuceeses 6,162 3,522 1,240 

BID ave wake 5 0 tdhs ewe sect Fe? aaa 

UIE ois 3 Sak cia Se Midin'n ah 008 716 846 803 
yi! EE ana ene ae ee 34,950 36,335 34,410 





Delays in Transit 


A short article in a recent issue of the 
Northwestern Miller in regard to delays in 
transit elicited the following letter from 
Wilson & Burnie of Leith, on this all-im- 
portant subject: ‘‘We wish to back you 
up in all you say in regard to delay in 
transit and to add further that now that 
Continental millers have been selling so 
freely in our markets with no delay in 
transit, unless American shippers can do 
better in future than they have done in 
the past by seeing that shipment is made 
from the seaboard within reasonable time, 
they will merge pe A force our buyers to con- 
tinue using Continental flours to a more 
or less extent. 

‘‘This is one strong argument in their 
favor, and buyers recognize and appreciate 
it, anda considerable amount of worry 
and annoyance is saved both to the im- 
porter and to his buyers, not to speak of 
the saving in loss of interest and the 
avoiding of store expenses. As an example 
of what can be done from the Continent, 
we sold flour on Feb. 22 for shipment, and 
we are today (March 1) advised that it 
will be in Leith tomorrow, exactly eight 
days after purchase, and this is no excep- 
tion. 

‘‘We have at present several parcels of 
American flour on the way to Leith with 
bills falling due in a few days, and no pos- 
sibility of their arriving before them, and 
last year we had a number of very bad 
cases of the same kind. If American mill- 
ers want to get back their trade this is a 
matter which they must give more atten- 
tion to in future, and it seems to us that 
in many cases they do not realize the im- 
portance of it to all concerned. 

‘*You can not take up this question too 
strongly for the good of the trade at both 
ends, and we may mention that some of 
our buyers have already informed us that 
they will only in future buy American 
flour with guaranteed seaboard  ship- 
ment.’’ 

Delays in transit have ever been a handi- 
cap on the American export trade in flour. 
Every year brings its bunch of complaints 
from importers about serious delays in the 
receipt of their purchases and it is high 
time that something were done to effect a 
permanent reform in that direction. If 
the matter is allowed to drift along in the 
old unsatisfactory way there is no doubt 
that it will spell serious loss of business 
to the American miller. 





BAKERY NEWS 


The New England Biscuit Co. of Wor- 
cester, Mass., has reduced its capital 
stoek from $100,000 to $60,000. 

Vinzene Loncaric of New York City, has 
received a patent on a dough-shaping ma- 
chine. It was applied for May 1, 1904. 

At Houston, Texas, on May 23, 24 and 
25 will be held the fifth annual convention 
of the Master Bakers’ Association of Tex- 
as. Among the papers to be read will be 
one by the president, F. M. Kleber of Dal- 
las, upon the subject, ‘‘How to increase 
the consumption of bakers’ bread.” J. 
C. Porterfield of Houston, is secretary. 

Charles Trefzger, a baker of Peoria, I1., 
in reply to questions asked him, says: 
There has been a decided diminution in 
the consumption of bread since Sept. 1, 
1904. I attribute this to the numerous 
breakfast foods sold during the winter 
months. Whole wheat flour shows a gain 
over former consumption. I attribute this 
to the advertising of the breakfast foods 
and the constant claim of’ superiority of 
the entire grain products over white 
bread. We have had no flour in barrels for 
years; cotton bags are tbe rule. Bakers 
are suspicious of bleached flour and do 
not care for the perfect white color as 
much as they used to. 


At the annual convention of the Indiana 
Master Bakers’ Association, being held in 
Fort Wayne this week, numerous prizes 
are offered in bread-making contests. In 
a long list, occurs the following: To the 
baker bringing the largest variety of 
bakery goods for exhibit from outside of 
Ft. Wayne — barrel of Hubbard’s Super- 
lative by Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, 
Minn. For best Vienna loaf—barrel] of 
Our One omits wheat flour, by Tresselt 
& Sons, Ft. Wayne. Second prize, same 
kind of bread—140-lb sack Star Patent, by 
the .Kehlor. Flour Mills Co., St. Louis. 
Second prize—140-lb bag of Neptune flour 


by the Kehlor Flour Mills Co. For the 
best single loaf—barrel of first patent by 
the Sheffield-King Milling Co., Minneapo- 


lis. Second prize for same—barrel Hun- 





1. 


garian straight by Tresselt & Sons... For 
the best crimp-crust loaf—barrel Silver 
Dollar flour by Tresselt & Sons. For the 
best graham loaf—barrel Bond’s graham 
flour by Mayflower Mills, Ft. Wayne. For 
the best whole-wheat bread—barrel Bond’s 
whole wheat flour by Mayflower Mills. 
MINNEAPOLIS 

A. L. Vories, manager of the Minneapo- 
lis and St. Paul branches of the National 
Biscuit Co., has been in Texas for some 
time, and is expected home Saturday 
next. J. E. Burke, assistant manager, 
has looked after the business in Mr. 
Vories’ absence. The main northwestern 
office and factory of the National Biscuit 
Co. are in Minneapolis. It is from here 
that thirty travelling men are directed. 

On the bill of fare of the Regan restau- 
rant in Minneapolis appears this note: 
‘‘No charge for second order of bread, if 
you wish it.’’ Explaining this exceptional 
feature, W. M. Regan says that formerly 
patrons were served with one-quarter to 
one-third larger orders of bread than at 
present. It was found that usually most 
of the bread was not eaten. What was 
taken back was a clean waste. Now only 
about three slices of bread are given with 
each order and this ordinarily is ample. 
However, where a customer wants more, 
he is at liberty to order it without cost. 
The Messrs. Regan find this plan a great 
saving over the old way. 


Regan Bros., Minneapolis bakers, are 
doing an increasing business in shipping 
bread to outside points. Regan bread 
goes as far west as to points in Montana. 
In one case, a retailer living near the Ca- 
nadian boundary line wanted Regan bread, 
though it had to first go to Winnipeg and 
then back to his town. His peculiar situ- 
ation as to transportation was due to there 
being a direct railroad from his point to 
Winnipeg, but none to Minneapolis. But 
he had used Regan bread, and though the 
express charges were heavy, he was _ will- 
ing to stand them. However, since the 
bread would have to go through the cus- 
toms department of the two countries, 
Regan Bros. decided that, though appreci- 
ating the appreciation of their goods, they 
could hardly undertake to sell to this cus- 
tomer. 

The size of a loaf of bread sold by Min- 
neapolis bakers is regulated by city ordi- 
nance. Each loaf must weigh 16 ounces 
or double that amount, and bear a tag 
giving the name of the baker making it. 
In case of non-conformance with these 
regulations, the bread is subject to confis- 
cation. Under the peculiar conditions ex- 
isting this year, bakers have found that 
while flour costs about $1 per bbl more 
than in other recent years, there is no 
feasible way to offset this cost of raw ma- 
terial. To increase the price so that bread 
would sell at over 5c per loaf, was consid- 
ered impracticable by bakers, owing to 
the making of odd change and the preju- 
dice of the public against paying over 5c. 
The easiest and most effective way to 
meet the emergency would be to make the 
loaf of bread smaller, but this the law 
prohibits. This point has come up in 
other cities, and in some of them it is un- 
derstood that ordinances specifying the 
size of loaf, have been modified. 


THE GOVERNMENT REPORT 


The report of the department of agricul- 
ture at Washington, shows the average 
condition of winter wheat on April 1 to 
have been 91.6 per cent, against 76.5 on 
April 1, 1904. 

The following table shows for the prin- 
cipal winter wheat states the averages of 
condition of winter wheat on the dates giv> 
en, including the ten-year average: 

Aprill Aprill April! 10-yr 

1905 1904 1908 ; 









States-— av’ge 
BT PPO. 78.0 97.0 $4.0 
PINS occ dea ccsiees 91.0 81.0 95.0 83.0 
NOUPRBED oon sacescs cscs 95.0 81.0 96.0 88.0 
California......... . 100.0 92.0 98.0 87.0 
Indiana.. 920 66.0 97.0 77.0 
Illinois .. 90.0 83.0 98.0 81.0 
ey 89.0 66.0 97.0 76.0 
Michigan...... 94.0 78.0 9.0 80.0 
Pennsylvania . 92.0 74.0 100.0 85.0 
Oklahoma..... 88.0 66.0 100.0 86.0 
GRRE. = is ccsas 92.0 68.0 99.0 81.0 
United States......... 91.6 76.5 97.3 83.1 


The report is taken to indicate a total 
vines wheat crop of about 480,000,000 
us. 

The final estimate of the department of 
agriculture of spring and winter. wheat 
for a series of years is given below in 
bushels (hundreds omitted) : 

Winter Spring Both 
Ws biwsiswkasues 035 33% *480,000 





DOOR sce scessscecee 332.985 219,464 552,399 
190%. . 99,867 237,955 37 822 
1902.. 411,788 253,270 665,058 
1901.. ),960 320,350 721,310 
1900... 330,890 191,345 522,235 
: | Re . 296,675 250,630 547,30 


*Indicated crop based on government report 
of conditions on April 1. 

The average condition of winter rye 
April 1 was 92.1 per cent, against 82.4 on 
April 1, 1904, 98.9 in 1903, and the April 
average for ten years. 





Cc. W. F. Steinmann, San Francisco, 
Cal., is the patentee of a system of pipes 
with furnaces for drying sprouted grain. 
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The market has been irregular and very 
dull. Conditions have been such that one 
of the leading commission merchants said 
it was practically impossible to tell within 
25c per bbl what flour was worth. This, 
with a moderately steady wheat market, 
is a rather tough proposition for the flour 
market. Spring patent limits were ad- 
vanced on some of the leaders to $6.30 
asked, and some country flour was sold 
down to $5.35 in sacks, and there were ru- 
mors of sales at $5.25 in sacks. There were 
also rumors, which could not be confirmed 
of the sale of some of the patents next door 
to the leaders, at $5.75 in wood. From this 
it will be easily seen that any attempt to 
quote the market closely was out of the 
question; it couldn’t be done. 

The volume of sales was small, and there 
was very little encouragement to buy. The 
trade therefore has been of a character 
wherein the business has been filling in 
with special lots or brands and odd cars, 
but aside from this, no one appears to be 
buying flour, as every month’s delay shows 
promise of lower prices, and no one wants 
to be loaded up with flour at high prices. 
The buying is of a most desultory charac- 
ter. Clears are showing an extraordinari- 
ly wide range, from $3 in sacks up to $4.35 
for choice ones in wood. 

Winter wheat flour has had a very dull 
week, and while there has been no decided 
change in the market, and business has 
been all the way from $4.90 in wood up to 
possibly $5.10, the transactions have been 
so small and scattered as to make it very 
difficult to say what the exact price was. 
The price obtained depended altogether on 
whether or not the buyer needed the flour, 
whether he had to pay anywhere within 
the figures quoted, and whether or not the 
seller was a forced seller. Low-grade win- 
ters have been dull and about steady, and 
trade has been scattered and without spe- 
cial feature. 

Kansas flour has been quiet, with so- 
called patents in sacks around $4.95@5.05. 
Buying has been in small lots. Some clears 
sold from $4.30 up to about $4.50. 


NOTES AND PERSONALS 


George Urban, Jr., Buffalo, N. Y., was 
on ’change here last Wednesday. 

C. F. Sparks of the Sparks Milling Co., 
Alton, Ill., was in New York last Monday. 

Herbert Bradley, traffic manager of the 
Millers’ National Federation, returned 
home last week from a trip to the north- 
west. 

H. M. Pollock of Shaw, Pollock & Co., 
Ltd., Belfast, lreland, is now on his wa 
to this country in search of health. While 
in New York Mr. Pollock will make his 
headquarters at 123 Produce Exchange. 

Excepting the fact that it will permit 
flour, feed and coarse grains to move, the 
opening of navigation this spring is 
viewed with indifference by the grain 
trade, as there will be no wheat to move 
for export. 


James Pye, Minneapolis representative 
of the Nordyke & Marmon Co., was here 
last week. Mr. Pye was successful while 
here in closing a contract with the New 
York City Milling Co. for the machinery 
to be installed in its new plant, and left 
for home last Friday. 


The following table shows the stock of 
unsold flour in New York, as compiled by 
William H. Trafton: 


April 1 

Aprill March1 |: .1904 

Epring, packages....... 80,900 89,400 * 73,300 
inter, packages ...... 33,900 39,300 25,900 











Total, packages ...... 114,800 128,700 .99,200 


Robert;W.*Muns of the American-Cereal 
Co. expects to sail on his wedding trip 
next Saturday from New York for Italy, 
and will make an extended trip through 
Italy and Switzerland, and an automobile 
trip through France. He expects to be 
gone the greater part of the summer. 

There have been some reports to the ef- 
fect that there is a large short interest in 
New York May wheat, but it is not 
thought likely, as the volume of trade has 
been small. The milling interests are be- 
lieved to be long a good deal of May, and 
it is said also that Gates’ brokers hold 
quite a line of May. ” 

The American Mfg. Co., 65 Wall street, 
New York, has recently issued the fourth 
edition of the ‘‘Blue Book of Rope Trans- 
mission.’’ This book is very handsomely 
illustrated, showing the various methods 
of applying rope drives, and is valuable to 
anyone at all interested in the subject. 
The book is sent free on application. 

It is claimed that a London scientist 
recently discovered radium in wheat flour, 
but could not account for its appearance, 
stating, however, that such flour would 
produce radio-active bread. From gener- 
al appearances in the flour trade here, 
there is not much of this kind of flour be- 
ing handled, or its radio-activity has not 
been noticed. 

Dwight M. Baldwin, Jr., Minneapolis, 
Minn., who has been spending some time 
in Mexico, arrived here last Wednesday. 
Mr. Baldwin enjoyed his Mexican trip 
greatly but while in New York underwent 
something of a nervous shock through in- 
advertently mislaying the sum of one 
hundred and eighty dollars, which fortun- 
ately was found later. 

The new warehouse of John S. Sills & 
Sons at the foot of 37th street, North river, 
is now in use. Many novel labor-saving 
devices have been installed and there is 
direct track connection with the Pennsyl- 
vania, New York Central and West Shore 
railroads, which enter the house and make 
possible the easy handling of goods and 
the elimination of much trucking. 

In requesting bids for supplies for the 
workers who are to dig the Panama canal, 
the government specifies that goods 
shipped are subject to acceptance or re- 
jection on examination after reaching des- 
tination. This hardly seems a fair prop- 
osition for if the goods become damaged 
in transit the shipper would be held re- 
sponsible, though goods be in perfect con- 
dition on going aboard ship. 

Crop reports from all parts of the eastern 
wheat district continue quite favorable. 
The weather was very warm during the 


“last week in March, but since has turned 


cool. There were good rains all through 
the winter wheat states, and the wheat 
looked green and thrifty. The growth 
has not been very great so far, but the 
color of the crop is excellent, and the ad- 
vices are that it is even, and there is very 
little winter-killed. 

The Stock Exchange has been very much 
exercised this last week over the passing 
by the legislature of the stock transfer 
tax. The tax is to be $2 on 100 shares, and 
this will be the equivalent of so much ad- 
ditional commission. Point is made by 
those who have carefully studied the bill 
that the straight tax of $2, without regard 
to the value of the shares, renders it un- 
constitutional, and every effort will be 
made to have it carefully tested before it 
is enforced. 

A schooner-load of 70,000 bus of red win- 
ter wheat arrived on Friday from Balti- 
more, understood to be for the Hecker- 
Jones-Jewell Milling Co. The wheat was 
bought in mid-winter. The milling com- 
pany, it is said, controls all the No. 2 red 
winter here, about 60,000 bus of No. 2. 
Outside of the demand from these mills, 
there is no market for the wheat, and Ore- 
gon red wheat was reported offering on 
the floor at equal to $1.01 laiddown in New 
York; this wheat to come back from Ant- 
werp. 

A. L. RUSSELL. 


Baltimore 


Special Correspondence 


Flour was almost as dull as was possible 
for it to be during the week. Prices varied 
ten cents up and down, closing at 
practically the same figures as at the end 
of the preceding week. The unsettled 
condition of wheat prices and the bright 
outlook for the coming crop, with the low 
prices of futures, are largely responsible 
for the extreme dullness at present, al- 
though general business is dull enough 
without it. Quite a number of cars of 
flour have been rejected in this market 
lately and will sooner or later be pressing 
on the market. 

The offerings and sales to the wholesale 
trade included spring patent, $5.75@6; 
spring straight, $5.50@5.75; spring clear, 
$4.15@4.40; hard winter patent, $5.30@ 
5.45; hard winter straight, $5.15@5.30; 
hard winter clear, $3.90@4.15; winter pat- 
ent, $5.50@5.65; winter straight, $5@5.15; 
winks clear, $4.80@5, all per 196 Ibs, in 
wood. 
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City mills reported a much better home 
demand in the closing days of the week 
but nothing for export. Their output for 
the week was about 5,000 bbls. 

The clearances of flour for the week 
were 13,358 bbls. Receipts, also principal- 
ly for shipment, 28,796. 

The exports of flour from Baltimore 
last week were: Hamburg, 5,589 bbls; 
Rotterdam, 2,694; Belfast, 2,016; Dublin, 
1,786; Bremen, 786, and coastwise, 487. 


NOTES 


The first sale of wheat for July was 
made on Friday—25,000 bus. Price, 87c; 
while spot was $1.08. 

A fire in the new Chamber of Com- 
merce building Friday presented a very 
pretty spectacle inasmuch as the work of 
the firemen was of the sensational order. 
The fire was among the’ scaffolding on the 
fifth floor. There are no staircases in the 
building, and the firemen were forced to 
climb over the scaffolding, using their 
scaling ladders. The fire was soon sub- 
dued and the loss was small. 


WILLIAM E. BAITZELL. 
Baltimore, Md., April 10. 


THE DIFFERENTIALS CASE 


“ Argument on the differentials’ case be- 
fore the interstate commerce commission, 
was begun on April 4 at Washington, D. 
C. New York was represented by John 
G. Carlisle, formet secretary of treasury; 
Abele Blackmar and Benjamin L. Fair- 
child, of counsel for the Merchants’ Ex- 
change, the Merchants’ Association and 
the Produce Exchange, of New York. 

Boston was represented by Charles S. 
Hamlin, of counsel for the Chamber of 
Commerce and the Merchants’ Association. 

Philadelphia was represented by Silas W. 
Pettit, for the Commercial Exchange, and 
the interests of Baltimore were protected 
by Arthur George Brown, John B. Daish 
and A. W. Trippe. 

The proceedings were opened by Mr. 
Blackmar, who declared that Philadelphia 
and the southern Atlantic ports had no 
valid reason for the justification of the 
differential freight rate, and asked that 
the four ports be placed on the same plane 
as regards freight rates. 

Mr. Blackmar was followed by John B. 
Daish, representing Baltimore, who at- 
tempted to refute the argument advanced 
by the New York attorney, saying that a 
differential freight rate is not regarded as 
a crutch by commercial interests, as At- 
torney Blackmar asserted, but is consid- 
ered as aright, which all fair-minded busi- 
ness men should acknowledge. He insisted 
that the interests of Philadelphia and Bal- 
timore ports could not be protected unless 
differential rates were maintained, as 
against New York and Boston. 

Mr. Daish presented a complete statis- 
tical comparison showing that, so long as 
a differential rate was maintained, the 
ports of Philadelphia and Baltimore were 
able to obtain their share of export busi- 
ness. He did not conclude his argument 
until April 5 and was succeeded by A. W. 
Trippe, who represented the Merchants’ 
Association, of Baltimore. 

Mr. Trippe endeavored to demonstrate 
that Baltimore should be and is entitled 
to the differential rate, as that city is 
spending $5,000,000 on new docks and is 
practically trying to erect a greater Balti- 
more. Charles L. Hamlin of Boston urged 
the commission to decide that differential 
rates should be abolished for the mutual 
protection of all North Atlantic ports. 

The argument of Silas W. Pettit, repre- 
senting tne Philadelphia Commercial Ex- 
change, was a masterful presentation of 
the contention of the Southern Atlantic 
seaports. In the course of his address, Mr. 
Pettit said: ‘‘The right of Philadelphia 
and Baltimore to a differential on the ex- 
lake grain is the necessary consequence of 
their right to a lesser freight rate on all 
rail grain coming from the same points of 
origin, although by a different route. It 
is too late now to argue that this rate 
question is not fair; i®has stood for years 
and will always be there, and it is neces- 
sary to exist for our own prosperity as a 
seaport. 

‘‘Against the advantage of her proxim- 
ity to the points of origin of the export 
traffic of the middle west, as compared 
with New York and Boston, Philadelphia 
has the disadvantage of her position, fur- 
ther from the point of destination in Eu- 
rope, amounting to 100 miles by river, 
which is subject to delays by fogs and ice 
and through a tortuous channel which the 
State, the city and the United States have 
expended immense sums to straighten and 
deepen.’’ If, argued Mr. Pettit, the ocean 
situation is to have any beating upon the 
inland rate in the deciding of the question 
at issue, it must be to strengthen the 
right of Philadelphia and Baltimore, as 
the weaker ports, to the lower inland rate 
which belongs to them naturally as inland 
propositions. 

_ Summing up, he asserted that the differ- 
ential had been Philadelphia’s for thirty 
years, in spite of frequent attempts on the 
part of New York to break it down, and 
that the testimony presented by the oppo- 
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sition ports during the present pr ‘ 
ings had utterly failed to pure at oe 
ditions had so changed as to make neces. 
sary or desirable any altering or abroga- 
tion of the lower rate. The theory of 
equal through rates, however attractive it 
may be in the abstract, has been shown by 
experience to be incapable of realization 
for any length of time. Fundamentally 
he added, it assumes equality of con. 
ditions which do not and can not exist. 

In discussing ocean rates, Mr. Pettit said 
that if anything were true, it is that 
ocean rates are absolutely unstable. He 
declared that New York’s statistics, tend- 
ing to show a fixed ocean rate, especially 
through the existence of the minimum 
freight-rate agreement, were worthless, 
He argued that the minimum agreement 
was simply as toa rock-bottom rate, and 
that every steamship line got’as much 
more for their business as they could out 
of the shipper. 

The last argument before the case was 
finally submitted for adjudication, vas 
made on April 6 by John G. Carlisle, 
former secretary of the treasury, who rep- 
resented the interests of New York. In 
anticipation of a brilliant address, the 
room was crowded to its utmost, but Mr. 
Carlisle contented himself with a hyvief 
address, in which he pleaded for clean 
competition with all cities, without siy- 
ing any one port an advantage in the 
form ot a preference in rates. 

Because the commercial men of Be-ton 
and New York increased their facilities, 
and could, therefore, ship at cheaper : :tes, 
Mr. Carlisle contended there was no lid 
reason why a differential rate shoul: be 
given to other cities. Io closing, Mr. ar- 
lisle said, in competition the dist:nce 
principle does not always regulate the 
rate, and is considered alone, but the regu- 
lation must be made on the value of »::rv- 
ice done to the shipper. 

Asking for a fair, open and _ responsible 
competition, with no favors, Mr. Car!isle 
ended his argument. 

SAMUEL S. DANIE is. 


Philadelphia 


Special Correspondence 


Trade in flour has continued slow sud 
unsatisfactory and the market has been 
weak and unsettled under Jiberal spot sup- 
plies and general pressure to sell. Sales of 
choice spring patent were noted during 
the past week at $5.85@5.90 per 196 lbs in 
wood and in some cases $6 was obtained 
for favorite stencils, but the latter was the 
extreme of the wholesale market and 
flours limited at higher figures were wivol- 
ly nominal. Clear and straight were «ull 
and largely nominal at $3.75@4.50 as to 
quality for the former and at $5.25/5.60 
for the latter, both per 196 lbs in wood. 

Kansas flours were in ample supply and 
dull at $4.30@4.60 for clear, $5@5.15 for 
straight and $5@5.15 for straight and $5.25 
@5.45 for patent, all per 196 lbs in sacks. 

Supplies of winter were not Jarge, but 
demand was slow and offerings were fully 
equal to requirements. It was difficult to 
exceed $5 per 196 lbs in wood for choice 
Pennsylvania straight, though in excep- 
tional cases favorite brands brought $5.10. 
Choice western straight was held at $5.10 
(@5.20 per 196 lbs in wood, but found few 
buyers. Winter patent was dull at $.552@ 
5.50 per 196 lbs in wood. Supplies, though 
moderate, were fully equal to require- 
ments. ; 

The city mills report an unsatisfactory 
trade with prices irregular. 


NOTES 


Dwight M. Baldwin, Jr., miller, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., was a visitor on ’change 
last week. 

The Hamburg-Amrerican Line has deter- 
mined to establish direct steamship service 
between this port and the west coast of 
South America, and the German stea!- 
ship Thessalia, the pioneer vessel of the 
line, will leave here in the next week for 
Chile. She will stop at Punta Arenas, : 
port in the Straits of Magellan. 

The annual meeting of the Philadelphia 
Maritime Exchange will be held on April 
20, in room 8 of the Bourse. The Exchanve 
will elect seven directors to succeed Sat- 
uel T. Kerr, J. S. W. Holton, L. Y. Scher- 
merhorn, Charles F. Giller, D. S. Stetson, 
P. F. Young and James. B. Bonner. Tie 
polls will be opened on the floor of the Ex- 
change at noon and remain open until 3 p. 
m. The nominating committee consists 
of James A. Ball, Frank L. Neall and Cap- 
tain William S. Samuels. 

L. G. Graff & Son have decided to extend 
their business to the export field, and, 
with that end in view, have engaged the 
services of William Howell, Jr., who hes 
been identified with the foreign trade i2 
grain for upward of twenty-five years. 
Mr. Howell will have entire charge of the 
export business of the firm, which hereto- 
fore has done only a local trade in grain. 
The latter business will be continued #s 
formerly, by L. G. Graff and H. D. Irwin. 

SAMUEL 8S. DANIELS. 
Philadelphia, April 10. 
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Boston 


Special Correspondence 


The flour situation was not materially 
changed the past week, either as to de- 
mand or tone of the market. The stronger 
feeling towards the latter part of the week, 
with an advance in prices on some brands, 
did not result in any increased business, 
but rather tended to restrict sales. 

The trade at the present time is heavily 

stocked with flour, some of which was 
purchased at considerably higher prices 
than those now prevailing. It is but nat- 
ural that holders should want to realize 
on some of this stock before purchasing 
fresh supplies. 
)e demand from retailers has not been 
up to expectations and stocks instead of 
decveasing are becoming larger. The daily 
yeceipts just about equals the demand. 

rhe low prices at which certain country 
I ds of spring patents were offered dur- 
ine the week resulted in some cases in a 
fa. business, but as a rule, mill agents 
were unable to report any improvement. 
1; oes not seem to be so much a question 
o! price, at the present time, although it 
i lieved that at $6 per bbl, for good 
veoutable brands considerable business 
( | be worked. Asa rule, jobbers are 
lo: king for a much lower range of prices 
i» (ne near future, and are acting accord- 


vange of $6.35@6.45 per bbl in wood is 
( ed on Minneapolis special stencils with 
ve orted resales around $6.25 per bbl. 
S;iug wheat country brands generally 
a noted at $6.10@6.35 with $6.25 a top 
se ng quotation. Good patents were 
( ed at $6 during the week, but $6.10 is 
tl. inside quotation at the close. IDlinois 
| its are offered below $6, but have not 
1 with a ready sale. 

nsas hard wheat patents were dull 
dung the past week. The best brands 
v held at $5.60@5.80 per bbl, but there 
W a few flours offered at $5.50 per bbl. 
Tere is little call for these poorer grades, 
} ver, only the best brands meeting 
with any sale. 

\‘inter wheat patents from Ohio, Indi- 
aia, Michigan and New York were held at 
85..0@5.80 per bbl in wood with little 
business above $5.70. Clears and straights 
were held at $5.35@5.50 according to repu- 
t mn, but New York clears were offered 
as low as $5.25 per bbl. 

ishington winter wheat straight flours 
were offered sparingly at $4.60@4.90 in 
jute, but the demand was quiet with a 
ninal market. 

\ shipment of 1,727 sacks of winter 
Wheat straight flour was received in Bos- 
ton from Liverpool, being the remainder 
o! the purchase recently made by a Boston 
concern Of 35,000 sacks shipped originally 
from Tacoma around Cape Horn. 
soston, April 10. L. W. DE PASs. 


Buffalo 


Special Correspondence 


\ small upturn in flour was announced 
by millers early last week, due to the 
rather sharp advance in wheat, whereat 
there was great rejoicing. It lasted just 

ita day, when the gloom which set- 
(| over the market was blacker than 

One miller who objected to calling 
market dull a week ago, now says it 

e worst in six months and the rest are 
u ug so little new business that they 

e the stopping point. For once, in 
1g time, not a miller could name a 
t from which he expects business. 
il trade has dropped off also, the small 
chaser evidently having an inside tip 
ower prices. Still the mills keep on 
ding, none being down in this vicin- 





ved dealers hardly know where they 
|. Trade continues dull and offer- 
fair, with no apparent prospects of 
expected April demand developing. 
few orders received are of that rush 
icter which the seller interprets as 
ssity. Reports are received of sales 
ason bran at very low prices, but that 
‘f business does not interest dealers 
nuch as it did a few years ago. 
|though millers have no surplus stock 
and, they are willing to sell at the de- 
ce and say that, judging from their 
‘tion, there is little prospect of an ad- 
ice in the market from now on. There 
no offerings of winter feeds. Hominy 
cornmeal are very quiet and easy. 
meal is lower and demand is light. 
NOTES , 
‘corge L. Ginther has been appointed 
ight solicitor of the Anchor Line at 
\ifalo, in place of H. J. Porter, resigned. 
Che decrease in the stock of grain in 
ore here this last week was light, only 
000 bus of wheat, 219,000 of oats and 
000 of barley. Wheat in store today 
421086, 000 bus, against 1,052,900 last 
‘Atrangements have been made by the 
£ ickawanna railroad to operate the Green 
Bay Line of steamers between Buffalo, 
‘reen Bay, Marinette, Menominee and 
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Escanaba. Two of these boats will leave 
Buffalo about April 20. 

At the annual election of officers of the 
Buffalo Grain Dealers’ Association, held 
last Tuesday, the following were chosen 
for the ensuing year: president, S. M. 
Ratcliffe; vice-president, T. J. Stofer; 
treasurer, Robert W. Chapin; secretary, 
F. Howard Mason. 

The stock of barley here is 964,000 bus, 
against 190,000 last year, but there is 
practically no barley to com® down on the 
opening of navigation, and with a great- 
ly increased malting capacity, it is not 
thought there will be much left in store 
when canal boats are ready to move. 

The anti-bucket shop bill, which has 
been introduced in the legislature of this 
state, does not seem to worry those en- 
gaged in the bucket-shopping business 
here. It isa good measure but must be 
far-reaching to gather in the fraternity in 
Buffalo, where they have been solidly 
rooted for many years. 

The first vessels to leave Buffalo started 
up the lake early Saturday morning and 
after a few struggles in the heavy field of 
ice, were lost to view. Four of the five 
which left today were of the Tomlinson 
fleet. all big, powerful steamers, and 
seemed to make easy work of the under- 
taking. The rest of the winter fleet ready 
to sail will get out Monday. Last year 
the first steamer to leave this port was the 
coaler Marquette and Bessemer No. 1, on 
April 25. The first arrival was the steamer 
John Oades on May 10 from Manitowoc, 
with a cargo of barley and rye for the 
Buffalo Grain Co. Business was then in- 
terrupted until June by the masters’ and 
pilots’ strike. Buffalo is looking forward 
to an active lake trade this season, as labor 
troubles are not expected. 


E. BANGASSER. 
Buffalo, N. Y., April 10. 





New Orleans 


Special Correspondence 


The continued unsteadiness in wheat 
and good crop reports make buyers shy of 
purchasing in large quantities, and asa 
result, little or no business is being done. 

Kansas flours are plentiful, and are free- 
ly offered at last week’s quotations. Al- 
though in afew instances a few brands 
were put up 5@10c. Hard. spring wheat 
flours are in small demand, with mills 
offering freely at $5.40@5.50 for patents, 
immediate shipment. 

Quotations today per bbl of 196 lbs in 
98-lb cotton or 140-lb jute bags, follow: 






Hard spring patents . $5.35@5.65 
Second patents... -- 5.10@5.25 
Ca EE Pie Not wanted 

Hard winter patents. . -ee+ 4.75@5.20 
PN oe sie coe ip'y-s's sina Cane eininele 4.40@4.60 
2 "are 

Soft winter patents................60.- 5.10@5.40 
A SE AN eet oe 4.90@5.05 
fy PT Dales Sel SE Seek Ae sete 4.00@4.10 


There was another decline in millfeed; 
quotations are off 4@5c per 100 owing to 
heavy offerings. Illinois and Missouri 
mills are asking 89@91c per 100 for soft 
wheat bran in 100-lb sacks. Spot goods 
are held at 2@3c higher. Mixed bran is 
slow at 85@86c per 100. 

Oats are off 1@1%c per bu, owing to 
heavy receipts anda very light demand. 
Quotations today were as follows: No. 
2 mixed, 332,@34c; No. 2 white, 34@3414c. 

Corn is dull with quotations down @ 
Yc. Receipts for the week amounted to 
394 cars, against 741 last week. Exports 
were 157,869 bus of mixed; 13,100 of yel- 
low, and 17,142 of white. Stocks in eleva- 
tor April 7 amounted to 230,000 bus. Quo- 
tations today follow: No. 2 mixed, 534%@ 
581¢c: No. 2 white, 53!¢@54c; No. 2 yel- 
low, 5314 @54c (local basis). 

NOTES 


F. R. Hattersley and wife of St. Louis 
were in town for a few days on their brid- 
al tour. 

The Munson Steamship Line announces 
service from New Orleans to Matanzas, 
Cardenas and other ports in Cuba, begin- 
ning April 28. 

While taking onacargo of freight for 
Havana, Cuba. the steamship Louisiana, 
owned by the Southern Pacific R. R. & 8. 
S. Co., sank at her wharf on the after- 
noon of April 7 at 3:30 o’clock, and is now 
lying in some 60 feet of water. It was one 
of the most singular accidents in the his- 
tory of this pore. The Louisiana had just 
discharged her Cuban cargo, and had 
taken on some 12 cars of flour, grain and 
other miscellaneous freight, when sudden- 
ly she careened toward the wharf and 
water rushed in her cargo port opening. 
The influx of hundreds of tons of water 
destroyed the vessel’s buoyancy, and she 
went to the bottom in about twenty min- 
utes. Loss is estimated at from $350,000 
to $375,000. _ No lives were lost. 

H. T. LAWLER, JR. 

New Orleans, April 8. 





Elk Valley Mill Co., Larimore, N. D: 
Flour market could not be worse. 


Head of the Lakes 


DWIGHT E. WOODBRIDGE, Agent 
416 Providence Bldg., Duluth, Minn. 


Special Correspondence 


The only mill working last week was 
the Commander, and that one ran only 
during the last half, turning out 3,000 
bbls, against a total output of 8,020 the 
preceding week, and 9,000 in 1904. At 
present the mills are all idle again, and 
one, or possibly two, may be running ina 
slow way the last half of this week to fill 
out orders. 

The week’s trade was very slow and un- 
satisfactory. The market was at the most 
quite bare of buyers, mills getting only a 
few new bookings and selling very little 
flour. The trade as a rule isshowing much 
indifference to stocking up at present 
prices, believing that lower values are sure 
to come, and are continuing to take flour 
only in a hand-to-mouth way to tide over 
immediate wants. The demand is wholly 


- domestic, and there is no immediate pros- 


pect of mills doing anything abroad. 
Flour has begun to go out by lake, but 
the stocks held here are unusually small. 


NOTES 


Alexander Wilson, with McCarthy Bros., 
has returned from a trip to the west 
coast. 

Total receipts, all grains, for the week 
have been 348,000 bus; total shipments, 
273,000. 

A. F. Evenson, member of the state 
board of appeals, has been in the city this 
week. 

Thomas Gibson and wife have come 
back after an extended absence in Califor- 
nia and other parts of the west. 


J. H. Cook of the Commander mill has 
returned from a six-weeks’ absence in the 
east, looking much better for his change 
and rest. 

Wheat and flaxseed receipts have picked 
up somewhat and are liable to be a little 
better during the coming few weeks, but 
the receipts of oats have fallen off. 

T. A. McConnville has been made man- 
ager of the Great Northern merchandise 
docks at Superior, vice Fred Hope, who 
has been given a similar position at Se- 
attle. Mr. Hope has been in charge of the 
Superior docks six years. and has had 
much experience. 

D. A. Willard of the John Miller Grain 
Co. has returned from the west, and says 
that seeding is very well along now, not 
only in the southern parts, but to the 
line. There is much plowing to be done. 
The ground is in good shape for it, and 
the acreage seeded to wheat will be larger 
than last year, he thinks. 

W. J. Power, who has been travelling 
freight agent for the Great Northern road, 
headquarters here, has been promoted to 
the general agency at Duluth, to succeed 
C. D. Thompson, who becomes general 
agent at the Head of the Lakes for the 
Chicago-Great Western. This is a new 
position, for the Great Western has never 
been represented here permanently. 

The largest ship on the lakes was 
launched at Chicago Saturday, the Elbert 
H. Gary, for the Pittsburg Steamship Co. 
The ship is 569 ft over al] and has a capac- 
ity for 12,000 net tons of cargo. Her hold 
is a longitudinal hopper without a post or 
stanchion, in line with the newest. and 
best methods of handling cargoes. The 
ship is said to be more completely fitted 
with auxiliary engines than any vessel 
ever put afloat on the lakes. 

There is much interest in the amount of 
No. 1 northern wheat that will be on hand 
in this market May 1, ready for May de- 
livery. It has been coming out of pri- 
vate houses and special bins for months 
now and has greatly increased. There is 
every reason to expect as rapid a further 
increase during the coming two weeks. A 
transfer of good Duluth wheat to Chica- 
go, for use in improving grades there, is 
understood to be on the books, and this 
will have an effect on the amount in store 
here. That there will be enough here for 
all needs seems to be sure. 

The first liner to leave Duluth this year 
was the Schuylkill, of the Anchor Line, 
on Monday, with flour and 40,000 bus of 
wheat. Including this cargo, there have 
been 260,000 bus of wheat and 195,000 bus 
of seed moved out so far this season. 
There is no demand for immediate cargo 
room, and not very much grain will be 
loaded this week. he oats in store here 
will probably remain for a time, quite 
likely until it is possible to show a profit 
in their purchase. Some of these oats 
were bought in the 30’s and the price is 
about 29c now. Good oats, however, are 
rather scarce. 

At an executive business meeting of the 
Duluth Board of Trade Monday the appli- 
cations for membership of Messrs. McCord 
and Stewart, members of the Minneapolis 
Chamber of Commerce, were voted on. 
Both men were rejected, probably through 
a natural feeling on the part of the Du- 
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luth Board over the unexplained action of 
the Minneapolis Chamber in blackballing 
two of its members. Effort had been made - 
by members of the Duluth exchanges to 
ascertain the reason for the action taken 
by the Chamber, but without avail, 
though the rejection of an application is 
supposed to be for distinct unfitness and 
the Duluth Board probably considers 
itself entitled to have in its possession any 
information others may have as to unfit- 
ness on the part of itsown members. After 
the rejection of the two Minneapolis men 
the action of the Duluth Board was recon- 
sidered and they were admitted, though it 
is a question if the latter vote was legal, 
and the matter may have to be recon- 
sidered. 
Dwieut E. WoopBRIDGE. 
Duluth, Minn., April 11. 





Michigan 
Special Correspondence 


Detroit mills made 9,300 bbls of flour 
last week, compared with 12,000 the week 
before and 11,400 a year ago. The falling 
off was not because of lack of demand, for 
the mills had orders amounting to their 
output, although they were for small lots 
in almost all cases. The characteristic of 
the business was that nobody wanted much 
and all wished prompt shipment. Every- 
thing in the trade here indicates that buy- 
ers have a belief amounting to almost a 
certainty that their wants will soon be 
supplied at much lower prices in the near 
future, and they are keeping stocks at as 
low a point as possible in the meantime. 

Local trade was rather unsatisfactory 
owing to an unusually sharp competition, 
new brands endeavoring to secure a foot- 
ing at the expense of the mills that have 
long established trade, and the result is 
more or less cutting of prices. The reduc- 
tion in local prices has not yet amounted 
to enough to give the bakers what they 
consider a fair profit and dealers find it 
necessary to give longer credit than they 
would like or lose customers. 

Good milling wheat is as scarce as ever, 
especially red kinds. White wheat is not 
wanted and the price has declined under 
the red. This makes the market firm for 
winter wheat flours; in fact, the mills con- 
sider that they are entitled to an advance, 
but trade is in such shape that an advance 
is out of the question. 

Rye flour is in good demand and steady. 
Rye is scarce and firm. 


THE WHEAT CROP 


The excellent condition that has been 
noted all season in the winter wheat crop 
of Michigan is fully sustained and every- 
thing is highly satisfactory in weather 
and prospects. 


NOTES 


The Commercial mill was down three 
days last week while the boilers were be- 
ing overhauled. 

Ithaca Roller Mills, Ithaca: ‘‘The new 
crop is looking excellent. The demand for 
flour and feed locally is very good. There 
is very little wheat in farmers’ hands and 
scarcely any coming in.’’ 

M. C. Parshall of the Commerce. Roller 
Mills writes: ‘‘The crop is looking fine. 
Flour and feed are in fair demand. Farm- 
ers are selling freely on account of good 
crop prospects, but the old crop is nearly 
exhausted. The ground was dry last fall 
and no damage was done by high water.’’ 

Alfred Green, formerly of the Holly 
Milling Co., but now secretary of the 
Cleveland Grain Dealers’ Association, 
was a visitor here Saturday. The associ- 
ation was formed four years ago for mu- 
tual protection and has been successful in 
keeping peace among its eighty-five mem- 
bers. 

Robert Henkel has become a convert to 
Floridaism. He has just returned froma 
visit to Rock Ledge in that state and is so 
pleased with the climate there that he has 
determined to spend at least two months 
in that part of the south every winter in 
future. He and Fred Simmons, ex-presi- 
dent of the Detroit Board of Trade, spent 
two very pleasant weeks fishing and enjoy- 
ing other summer amusements, and both 
have returned in the best of health. 

The grain business in many parts of 
Michigan is in bad shape owing to the im- 
pocenige td of regulating competition and 

opes are entertained that the Michigan 
Grain Dealers’ Association will be able to 
remedy the evil. At present each buyer 
makes his own prices and in nearly all 
cases where there is a mill or another 
buyer in the same town the figures are 
made so close that there is no money in it 
for anyone. The desirability of some 
method of agreeing on a price, to be es- 
tablished with due regard to the financial 
welfare of the buyers, is being discussed 
and it is probable that something of this 
kind will be done as soon as the associ- 
— can get itself into good working 
order. 


Detroit, April 10. JOHN BARR. 
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Indianapolis mills produced 8,360 bbls 
of flour last week, compared with 5,680 
the week before, 8,570 last year, and 12,000 
two years ago. 

The condition of the flour trade is prac- 
tically the same as in the last several 
weeks. The reports for the most part show 
that there is no improvement. However, 
some of the millers say their trade has im- 
proved a little. There is practically no 
wheat coming in, farmers’ stocks appar- 
ently being almost exhausted, and those 
who have any at all evidently are too busy 
to deliver it. Among the millers there is 
a good demand for choice grades, but the 
lower grades are not wanted. 

Flour prices remained unchanged, being 
quoted as follows: $5.15@5.35 for patent; 
$4.85@5.50 for straight, both per 196 lbs in 
wood, domestic shipment. 

For No. 2 red wheat, $1.09!¢ per bu was 
bid on ’change at Indianapolis Saturday. 

The feed trade has been very slow for 
future shipment but there isa fair inquiry 
for prompt shipment. Prices were quoted 
as follows: $15.50@15.75 per ton, bulk, for 
immediate shipment. 

Stocks of wheat in Indianapolis, Satur- 
day were 177,200 bus, a decrease of 17,400, 
compared with the stocks of the previous 
week. 

CROP CONDITIONS 


The weather of the past week has beena 
little severe on the growing wheat plant. 
April and March seem to have changed 
places. Frost was a visitor once more and 
in some sections of the Ohio valley there 
was a rather heavy fall of snow and 
farmers are apprehensive about the effect 
on the growing crops. Up to this time 
the extent of damage can not be definitely 
learned. However, it is the general belief 
that the frost did not cause severe injury. 

FROM THE TRADE 


The Allen & Wheleer Co., Troy, Ohio: 
Flour business very satisfactory this week; 
quite the best in the way of orders that 
we have enjoyed for a long time. Feed 
prices are somewhat weaker, with only a 
fair demand. The growing crop may be 
considered to be in excellent condition. 
Cool weather and snow on Thursday and 
Friday made us realize that the danger of 
damage was by no means past, but so far 
we do not consider that the weather con- 
ditions have been detrimental. 

The Ansted & Burk Co., Springfield, 
Ohio: The flour and feed trade remained 
about unchanged from the previous week. 
We note a good demand for bran, also some 
slight improvement in the flour market. 
The wheat crop seems to be holding its 
own fairly well, but the weather has 
turned cool. We had April weather in 
March and are getting March weather 
now. Dry and cold weather would be 
very severe on the wheat. 

The Orrville Milling Co., Orrville, Ohio: 
The flour trade and prices continue nomin- 
ally dull. There issome improvement in 
demand, but at reduced prices. We are not 
making any effort to sell ahead of stock 
as we think we can see a shortage ahead, 
before the new crop comes. The growing 
crop is doing fine and with good growing 
weather we should have a bumper crop. 

The Williams Bros. Co., Kent, Ohio: 
There is some improvement in the flour 
trade, owing to the advance in the price of 
wheat. Buyers have taken hold to some 
extent. Feed trade is very dull*at low 

rices. The growing wheat in this: vicin- 

ty is looking very nice indeed and with 
no serious set-back, will make,a good 
crop. ‘ 

Blanton Milling Co., Indianapolis, Ind: 
The flour trade was very quiet early in the 
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week; however, later we made some -flour 
sales at fairly good prices. Feed prices for 
future shipment show some decline, but 
there is fair demand and good inquiry for 
immediate shipment. Cash wheat prices 
are more or less susceptible to every fluc- 
tuation in the May option quotations in 
Chicago. The outlook for the new wheat 
crop is good, with, however, a reduced 
acreage as compared with last year’s. 

Geo. T. Evans & Son, Indianapolis, Ind: 
The dullness in the flour trade continues, 
with indications, however, that the trade 
is about to improve. There is further evi- 
dence that flour stocks aré very low; buy- 
ers take as small lots as possible. Millers 
must not lose sight of the fact that it is 
still three months before new wheat can 
be ground in any quantity, and if the 
flour trade should, through any cause, be 
convinced that it was desirable to have 
flour, it would be difficult to get supplies 
of good wheat. Feed has had a sharp de- 
cline, for reasons similar to those existing 
in the flour market, and for the further 
reason that it is not so easy for many mills 
to accumulate feed as to pile up flour. 
The growing crop looks well. It is still 
short, however, but vigorous. 

Acme Milling Co., Indianapolis, Ind: 
The dullness in the flour trade continues. 
We have booked some orders, but buyers 
are few and hard to locate. Feed also is 
slow of sale and at reduced prices. The 
farrmers have not been delivering wheat 
quite so freely as formerly. It looks as if 
their bins had been emptied. Our rolls 
ground full time five days of last week 
and probably will do as well next week. 


E. E. PERRY. 





Tennessee 


Special Correspondence 


While millers of this immediate section 
continue to complain of dull times, flour 
men from the south visiting here this last 
week reported trade unusually good for 
this particular season of the year. Ballard 
& Ballard’s representative at Birming- 
ham, Ala., who was here Saturday, said 
that the Birmingham branch of the 
Louisville company sold more flour last 
month than it had in any previous month 
since its establishment. One drawback to 
Nashville mills for some weeks has been 
the shortage of cars. They have been un- 
able to secure cars in which to move even 
the amount of stuff ordered out. 

On this car-shortage question, E. C. An- 
drews, secretary of the Liberty Mills, sent 
out a card stating that his company was 
unable to get cars in which toship its out- 
put and as a result many orders had to be 
cancelled. 

Since this card was issued the situation 
has been materially relieved and the mill 
men say that they for the most part of the 
week were able to get cars more readily 
than at any time in the last sixty days. 

Millers are firm in their views as to 
prices of stuff going to the southeast and 
the prices are still being held at $5.65 for 
best patent; $4.25 for choice, with the usu- 
al differentials for intermediate grades. 
Locally the milis have made a reduction 
of ten cents a barre] all around, which 
brings local prices down to $5.55 for best 
patent in cotton sacks. The quotations of 
southern prices on flour are in wood. A 
reduction of 15¢ is made per barrel for 
shipment. 

‘Even corn goods show weakness and 
millers have reduced prices a few cents in 
order to accelerate the declining move- 
ment, the evidence of which began to de- 
velop early in the week; but even with 
this they have piled up some stock. Bolt- 
ed meal is quoted at $1.17; pearl meal, 
a ay grits, $1.27 per 100 lbs, f.o.b. Nash- 
ville. 

Millfeed is another dull commodity and 
while there are orders enough to move 
all the output of bran from the mills, 
middlings and hominy feed are accumu- 
lating. Prices are quoted at $18 per ton 
for bran; $19 for middlings and $16.50 for 
hominy feed, f.o.b. Nashville. 

The local grain men report active trad- 
ing during the week in grain but millers 
are not buying very freely of either wheat 
or corn because of the dullness in the 
flour and meal markets. Wheat costs mill- 
ers from $1.15 to $1.16, according to the 
grade purchased. One large dealer said 
today that he was offered some Kansas 
wheat at $1.13 but this was of a nonde- 
script grade mixed with some hard and 
some soft wheat. 

Another offer, from St. Louis, was for 
delivery at Nashville of a car at $1.161¢. 
This was No. 2 red, good milling wheat. 
These instances are given to show the va- 
riance in prices. The ruling price of No. 2 
red in St. Louis is $1.10 and with the 
freight added to Nashville would bring it 
up to about $1.1614. 

Corn is moving fairly free, more so than 
ten days ago but millers are not liberal 
buyers and most trading is among dealers. 
Prices continue to be about 58@531¢c bulk, 
with 24¢c added for sacks. Considerable 


quantities of corn are coming in by river 
and find a ready sale. Dealers generally 


are anticipating a freer movement in all 
grains, but this depends largely on the ex- 
port demand, which is very fair just now. 
Oats are still in good demand and of 
good movement at 35c for either white or 
mixed stocks. 
NOTES 


The report of the Nashville Grain Ex- 
change shows the amount of grain on 
hand at the end of the week to be as fol- 
lows: wheat, 278,550; corn, 187,250; oats, 
267,300; barley, 13,800; rye, 1,200. 

John Blake, representing the branch 
house of the Ballard & Ballard Co. at 
Birmingham. Ala., was here Saturday. 
Mr. Blake was formerly a resident of this 
city and was connected with the Liberty 
Mills. 

The Emory Milling Co. of Harriman, 
which made an assignment a few days 
ago, has issued a schedule of liabilities 
and assets which shows liabilities, $25,- 
000 and assets, $10,000. The mill will be 
reorganized and put on a firmer basis. 
This is one of the most important country 
mills in the eastern part of the state. It 
is the source of supply for a large sur- 
rounding territory. 


Nashville, April 10. J. B. CLARK. 





Milwaukee 
A. W. FRIESE, Agent, 24 Sentinel Building 
Special Correspondence 


Flour was steadier last week, but very 
dull, and two of the mills were shut down 
owing to the lack of business and notice- 
able falling off in shipping directions. 
Prices ranged at $5.85(@5.95 in wood, the 
outside being the closing figure for hard 
spring patents, but buyers were reluctant 
to add te their stocks and their purchases 
were on a small scale. The complaints of 
dullness were general, and local millers 
united in saying that the outlook for trade 
was discouraging. 

There was only a moderate degree of 
activity in rye flour and the tendency of 
prices was downward in sympathy with 
grain, which exhibited signs of weakness 
under larger receipts. City millers held 
their product at $4.10 for standard and 
#4.20 for fancy brands in wood. The pro- 
duction was somewhat curtailed owing to 
the falling off in business. 

Three mills were shut down during the 
week and the production was the smallest 
since the first week of the year, the total 
for six days being 20,100 bbls, against 37,- 
002 the week preceding, 14,800 last year, 
30,150 in 1903, and 39,150 in 1902. 

Business in the flour trade, so far as Mil- 
waukee millers are concerned, has been go- 
ing from bad to worse for several weeks, 
with only an occasional spurt of orders 
during a temporary bulge in the wheat 
market to stimulate interest in trade. 
Last week the amount of orders and ship- 
ping directions was so small that mill 
owners were discouraged. With September 
wheat selling at 88c on Friday and sales 
of winter wheat flour being made on that 
basis for August and September delivery, 
jobbers and buyers in general were not in- 
clined to pay $1.50 more per bbl at present 
except when compelled to keep up their 
assortment. 

On Tuesday a Milwaukee milling firm 
sold a round lot of winter wheat flour for 
August and subsequent delivery to be 
made from new-crop Kansas wheat at 
$4.25, in jute, New York firms being the 
purchasers. In this market spring wheat 
patents were freely offered at $5.80 in wood 
by a local miller when others were quot- 
ing $5.95 wood, illustrating the unsettled 
condition of the market at the present 
time. 

The millfeed market had an unsettled 
week, early quotations being one dollar 
per ton lower for both bran and standard 
middlings than the preceding week for 
April delivery, $14 being touched. Later, 
however, recuperative power was shown, 
bran rallying to $14.75 and middlings to $15, 
both in 200-lb sacks, but at the advance 
the demand was light and business rather 
quiet. 

Milwaukee millers held their prices 25@ 
50c per ton over the figures quoted by 
northwestern mills, being well sold ahead 
of their production. To country points a 
premium of 50c per ton was obtained. 

The cash wheat market was very dull 
and even the choice northern did not show 
the selling qualities noted the preceding 
week. There was a slightly improved de- 
mand for No. 3 spring of good milling 
quality, but ordinary and low grades were 
again a drug on the market and accumu- 
lations showed an increase. Prices were 
not quotably changed although the May 
options showed a decided tendency to soar. 

Rye was weaker and sales as low as 84c 
were made for No. 1. The edge was off 
the demand at the close of the week in 
spite of the interest shippers exhibited, 
millers and distillers being apathetic. Re- 
ceipts were larger and more or less re- 
mained unsold from day to day until the 
end of the week. Local stocks are larger 
than ever before, mostly in private ware- 
houses. ’ 

The fluctuations in May wheat were 
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violent, the extreme range for the Week 
being 5c, from $1.13 to $1.18, where one or 
two good-sized short lines were driven to 
cover. July was comparatively steady 
the range of fluctuations being confined to 
2c and the bulk of the trading was in that 
month. Business was more active, but 
the absence of outside orders was again 
noticeable and transactions were largely 
professional in character. 

Corn futures were buoyant and excited 
with a large volume of trade. Prices rose 
2c for May and 1c for July, with the 
greater proportion of the business trans. 
acted during the latter part of the week 
in the distant option. 


NOTES 


KE. A. Beyers of Cincinati was the guest 
of Walter Stern of the Atlas milis last 
week. 

Harry G. Spear of Minneapolis, manager 
of the Minnesota Flour Mill Co., was on 
*change last week. 

The steamers S. B. Squires and William 
Henry Mack cleared for Chicago on !'riday 
to load grain for Buffalo. 

The Eagle mills were shut down ai! week 
while repairs were being made to the ma- 
chinery, which was set in motion again 
today. 

J.C. Evansof Buffalo, western m:nager 
of the Anchor Line, was in Milwsukee 


last week visiting A. M. Millard, tl local 
representative of the company. 

The Phoenix milis were down al! week 
ow ing to the lack of business and s: »rcity 


of shipping directions and will be ic: + un- 
til there is some improvement in tr::‘e. 


H. L. Hinrichsen, for many yenrrs a 
member of the Chamber of Comme : « but 
now a resident of Boston, was on ange 
last Friday visiting his former asso ‘ates, 


Forty clerks and book-keepers, t!:. ad- 


vance guard of the Allis-Chalmers Co.’s 
office force from Chicago, arrived Mil- 
waukee last Monday. The remainier of 


the Chicago force will come to Milwaukee 
May 1. 

The Phoenix mills sold a round ot of 
winter patents in jute at $4.25 to 2 New 
York firm last Tuesday for August ‘cliv- 
ery, new Kansas wheat being specified. 
This would be on the basis of about s\c for 
the wheat. 

By arrangement between the Hoosac 
Tunnel Line and the Pere Marquette sys- 
tem, the first-named has resumed oper- 
ations from Milwaukee and other Wiscon- 
sin points to Buffalo and thence by the 
way of the West Shore road east. 

John Kern of the Eagle mills left Mil- 
waukee on Saturday and will sail from 
New York on Tuesday for Europe. He will 
spend three months on the Continent, prin- 
cipally at Carlsbad, although he expects 
also to travel through Italy and France. 

Suit has been brought by _ Bartlett, 
Frazier & Carrington against the United 
States Fidelity & Guarantee Co. of Balti- 
more to recover on the bonds given by 
George D. Emory and Carl Baumann, 
former employees of the Milwaukee grain 
firm. 

General Manager T. T. Morford of the 
Union Steamboat Co., with headquarters 
at Buffalo, and S. P. Shane and H. B. 
Ford of Chicago, representing the com- 
pany in that city, were the guests of W. B. 
Wetherell, the Milwaukee agent, last 
week. 

The Daisy mills were shut down Wed- 
nesday night to permit repairs being made 
to the machinery. The engine has been 
dismantled and anew high-pressure cyl- 
inder will be installed. Manager Ludwig 
Deetjen expects to have the mills down for 
another week while the work is in progress. 

Flour stocks in Milwaukee on April 1, 
according to the figures compiled by 5ec- 
retary W. J. Langson of the Chamber of 
Commerce, were 76,180 bbls, of which 36,- 
880 bbls were in transit at the docks and 
39,300 bbls held by the mills. On March 1 
stocks were 46,600 bbls, of which 15,000 bbls 
were at the docks and 11,600 bbls held by 
the mills, and on April 1, 1904, the quantl- 
ty was 57,400 bbls, against 128,650 the same 
time in 1903, 99,800 in 1902 and 88,350 in 101. 

Tomorrow afternoon the officers elect of 
the Chamber of Commerce will be insug- 
urated with appropriate ceremonies and 
the annual reports read 3 Secretary 
Langson. At the annual election, | eld 
last Monday, the following were cho-«: 
president, Berthier G. Ellsworth; first 
vice-president, George H. D. Johnson; 
second vice-president, W. E. Waugh; secre- 
tary and treasurer, William J. Langsod; 
directors, E. E. Dadmun, E. J. Furlong, 
C. W. Schneider and M. G. Rankin; board 
of arbitration, A. K. Taylor, Julius J- 
Crandall, F. W. Teegarden, Walter >(ern 
and George J. Zimmerman: board of “\p- 

eals, F. H. Madgeburg, George A. Ad- 

am, John L. Kellogg, John Buerger «ud 
C. W. L. Kassuba; grain inspector, Frauk 
D. Hinkley; chief weigher, Frank F. 
Clark. Only 111 members out of a total 


of 605 voted. 
A. W, FRIESE. 
Milwaukee, Wis., April 10. 
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new assessment law which was 
i. at the last session of the provincial 
ature and comes into effect this 
-, has been a live topic of discussion 
«the millers. The principal chanre 
ven the substitution of a graded busi- 
ix, based on the actual value of the 
ty occupied. This takes the place 
old assessment of personality which 
1 stock in trade, etc., and other per- 
property, of which the assessors 
. it very difficult to get full or cor- 
‘turns. 
amount of the business tax is added 
value of the property occupied to 
the total assessment on which the 
ruck by the municipality is levied, 
being no state or federal tax in Can- 
vied on land. 
business tax on retailers is 30 per 
ind manufacturers 60 per cent. The 
ig industry, coming under the latter 
is hard hit for the fohowing reasons: 
uildings must be substantially built 
ures in order to stand the vibration 
machinery and also to afford suffi- 
‘oom for the storage of grain and 
This makes the value of the land 
‘uildings range high, compared with 
other businesses, and when you add 
cent to it to make the correct assess- 
for tax purposes, it becomes a very 
s matter. This represents the addi- 
assessment on which millers will 
oO pay taxes. ; 
her machinery nor grain is assessed 
the new law, but as grain was ex- 
from assessment under the old law, 
illers consider that 60 per cent addi- 
| is excessive in their case. While it 
likely any change will be made in the 
ssessment act this year, undoubtedly 
entations will be made at the next 
n of the legislature to have this tax 
ed. A number of millers in different 
f the country are now appealing to 
ourts of revision to have their as- 
ent lowered. Charles Smith, miller 
npbellford, while in the city this 
onsulted some of the members of 
zislature as to the provisions of the 
ment law, as many of the assessors, 
oroughly understanding it, are not 
ng the provisions equitably. 


THE FLOUR MARKET 


ers report the demand for Ontario 
s still quiet, although a number of 
are reported as coming in from 
reached by water, which get the 
‘ of the reduced rates that went into 
\pril4. In spite of the continued 
s of small business being done last 
i by the millers, it is found that the 
sate shipments made by Ontario 
‘sto maritime province points are 
‘ than they have been for several 
is, Showing that a very steady de- 
must have existed. A little export 
ess also has been done but it is most- 
' sales that are being filled, very few 
rders coming to hand. t 
* 80-called ‘‘pool”’ in Ontario wheat 
ars to have fizzled out, one of the 
st dealers reported to have been in it, 
ug No. 2 winter wheat today at $1.02 
¢ of his points in order to clean it out. 
asking a cent more at other ‘points. 
‘ight demand for both Ontario and 
toba wheat, which a member of one 
¢ large grain firms says is the dullest 
ver knew it to be, is undoubtedly the 
« of prices weakening, as there are no 
verses in the country to press on the 


‘oe Statistics given by the Northwestern 


’s Winnipeg correspondent last week 
' the consumption of Manitoba wheat 


“ot regarded as correct by some of the 


‘ipal grain dealers and millers here. 
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They consider the estimate of the amount 
required to Sept. 15, both by the millers 
west of Port Arthur and east of that point 
is excessive. 

One miller who has devoted considerable 
attention to this question, says that six 
or seven millions will supply all required 
by the Ontario and Quebec mills, and he 
thinks that a similar reduction should be 
made in the amount estimated in the west, 
which would about wipe out the shortage 
shown. A number of millers and grain 
dealers think that two or three million 
bushels of Manitoba wheat will have to be 
exported before the market will be on a 
real healthy basis. 


THE REDUCTION IN FREIGHT RATES 


Many of the millers expressed their 
gratification at the reduction in freight 
rates reported in last week’s issue. The 
Tillson Co., Ltd., Tilsonburg, writes as 
follows: ‘‘This is quite a step in advance 
for the millers in Ontario, and the Domin- 
ion Millers’ Association is to be congratu- 
lated that its long and arduous efforts in 
this direction have been rewarded. These 
tariffs ought to make the millers of this 
province feel ry ag 

The new tariffs certainly place the mill- 
ers ina much better position than they 
have ever been before to meet the compe- 
tition of the Manitoba millers for the low- 
er province trade. 


OAT HULLS IN BRAN 


McDonald & Robb, millers at Valley- 
field, Quebec, send a clipping from the 
Montreal Trade Bulletin re adulteration of 
bran, reading as follows: ‘‘A number of 
complaints have reached us respecting the 
mixing of reground oat hulls with bran 
to the extent of 25 per cent. Consens 
that the reground oat hullsare only wort 
about $8@10 per ton, one can see that there 
is a good profit in selling bran in this mar- 
ket at $19@20 per ton.”’ 

They send a sample which clearly shows 
the mixing of reground oat hulls and 
write in part as follows: ‘‘It seems to us 
that the millers as a body should make 
war on any mill that mixes oat hulls in 
bran and sells it for pure goods. It isan il- 
legitimate traffic, and must cause consid- 
erable loss to those millers who sell only 
pure goods, because the adulterated bran 
will always be on the market at consider- 
able less money than the pure goods. We 
think this might be a profitable theme for 
discussion at the next annual meeting of 
the Dominion Millers’ Association.”’ 

Steps are being taken to ascertain where 
the adulterated bran came from and what 
means can be taken to suppress such a 
fraud on the farming community and pro- 
tect the good name of the Ontario millers. 


NOTES 


A. Sydney Smith, whose mill is at Port 
Sydney, in the Muskoka district, says that 
the ice is still on the lakes and the snow 
in the woods in his district. He reports 
feed in excellent demand and bringing 
good prices. 

The first general meeting of the share- 
holders of the Keewatin Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., was held recently at Ottawa. John 
Mather of that city was elected president. 
Plans were submitted for the building of 
a large mill at Keewatin, prepared by 
Allis-Chalmers Co. 

R. L. Rice of Geo. Carter, Son & Co., 
millers, St. Marys, spent a couple of days 
in the city this week. He reports that the 
growing wheat is looking first-class and 
the acreage is about 5 per cent larger than 
last year’s, and the condition he considers 
better than anything he saw between 
Stratford and Toronto. 

W. H. Stevens, president of the Canada 
Flour Mills Co., Chatham, called here Wed- 
nesday. He says that fall wheat is look- 
ing well in the neighborhood of Chatham, 
but the acreage sown last fall was less than 
a year ago. e says the present good con- 
dition, however, does not insure a good 
crop, as last year the wheat came out of 
the winter looking fine, but there was the 
puorest crop on record. 


J.C. McKeggie, grain dealer, Toronto, 
who buys at a great many country points, 
says that all his reports received so far in- 
dicate that fall wheat wintered well and is 
in a healthy condition. While there is 
sufficient moisture at present, there is 
danger that the wheat will suffer unless 
rain falls soon, as there has been no rain 
this spring and practically none since last 
fall, when there was very little. 


J. Wright of J. Wright & Son, millers, 
Owen Sound, was a member of a deputa- 
tion to Ottawa last week to oppose the ex- 
tension of the charter of the Manitoulin 
and North Shore railroad for five years 
and to advocate the construction by the 
Grand Trunk railway of a link extending 


from Owen Sound to Meaford, which the 
buSiness men of Owen Sound have been 
trying for several years to get built. 


S. A. McGaw, president of the Lake 
Huron & Manitoba Milling Co., Goderich, 
passed through the city on his way to 
Montreal. Hesays that his company is 
carrying on very extensive improvements 
at the mill ,which, when completed, will 
increase the daily capacity by 400 bbls. 
The improvements are now well under 
way and he epxects to have them complet- 
ed in the course of a month, or shortly aft- 
er the opening of navigation. 


Syer & Mayhew, Thamesville, write com- 
plaining of the quality of some No. 1 
northern received by them all rail from 
Winnipeg, which, although carrying in- 
spection certificate, they consider much be- 
low the grade asthe screenings weut three 
pounds to the bushel. The Brant Milling 
Co. of Brantford also complains that the 
wheat it is receiving all rail is running 
very irregular in quality. James Stark, 
miller at Paisley, also reports he received 
No. 2 northern all rail which he considers 
should have been graded tough. The at- 
tention of Chief Inspector Horn at Winni- 
peg has been called to this irregular grad- 
ing and it is hoped the grading will be bet- 
ter and more even in the future. : 


CHARLES B. WATTS. 





Manitoba 


Special Correspondence 


The flour market holds steady at last 
week’s range of prices. The cutting in 
prices reported from eastern Canada has 
not influenced this market to any appreci- 
able extent and in the trade here no one 
will admit that any cutting has been done. 
It seems more than probable that this con- 
tention is correct, as the home demand is 
more than sufficient to take care of all the 
flour mills have to offer, and, in conse- 
quence, there is no reason for cutting 
prices here. 

All Manitoba millers agree that the de- 
mand for flour is good. By this they mean 
that the home demand is good, as it is in 
the home market that they are finding 
sale for their goods. The largest mill is 
out of the export business altogether, its 
home demand being quite sufficient to 
take care of all the flour it has to sell. On 
the other hand, some of the smaller mills 
are out of business on account of lack of 
wheat. The big mill at Keewatin is shut- 
ting down for repairs and improvements. 

There are reports of a drop of 10c in 
prices for Manitoba flour in castern mar- 
kets. It should be noted that these are not 
due to any weakness in the market itself 
but are due t6 the fact that at this time of 
the year the approach of water transpor- 
tation enables dealers to discount the 
opening of navigation by a cut in prices. 

Best brands of flour are selling here to- 
day at $2.95 per sack of 98 lbs, seconds at 

2.75, strong clears at $2.15 and XXXX at 
$1.30@1.45, allfor jobbing quantities de- 
livered to the retail trade. The usual dis- 
count of 10c per sack is allowed from these 
prices. 

The market for wheat has been dull and 
lifeless. An occasional spurt in sympathy 
with American markets is about the only 
excitement we have had. A good many 
outsiders have been dabbling in wheat 
here, but these are not supposed to be very 
heavy holders of May option at present, 
most of the wheat being in the hands of 
regular companies who are holding it for 
the opening of navigation. The event 
badly will mean a great deal to the wheat 
trade as it will greatly revive the business. 

At the close of the week No. 1 northern 
wheat was selling at 924¢c, No. 2 northern, 
8914c; No. 3 northern, 83!¢c; and No. 4 
wheat, 74c, all for the spot article. May 
option is worth 93}gc and July, 95}¢c, all 
in store Fort William or Port Arthur. 

Millfeed is worth $13 per ton in bulk for 
bran and $15 for shorts, delivered to the 
trade. Oat chop is worth $26 per ton, 
barle one $20, and -mixed barley and 
oats tos. he market for all classes of 
feed has been firm. 


SEEDING 


A week of fine warm weather has started 
the farmers seeding in all parts of Mani- 
toba, with the exception perhaps of the 
extreme northern parts. This early seed- 
ing has been rendered possible by the fact 
that the past winter was marked by a very 
light fall of snow, and as the previous fall 
had been ow the ground was soon read 
for the seeding machine. It is not muc 
of an advantage, if one may judge by past 
experiences in this country, to get the 
seed in early, but this may have been only 
a coincidence. 

With continued fine weather there should 
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be a large area put under crop this spring. 
One estimate by a very competent authori- 
ty places the probable area at 4,500,000 
acres. 

NOTES 


A flour mill of 100 bbls capacity is to be 
erected at Melfort, Sask., by Turner & Mc- 
Michael. Melfort is a new town on the 
line of the Canadian Northern railway. 

The citizens of Carlyle, Assa., are taking 
steps to secure the erection of a flour mill 
at that point. The district is a good one 
and should be a good milling proposition. 

A company is being organized for the 
purpose of erecting a flour mill at Boisse- 
vain, Man., to take the place of the mill 
which burned some months ago. It is in- 
tended to call the new company the Bois- 
sevain Milling Co. 

Manitoba mills are all finding more or 
less demand from the Orient for low-grade 
flours. They are also doing business right 
along with South Africa and the West In- 
dies, Quite a connection has now been 
worked up with this latter country. 

It is expected that the lake ports of Fort 
William and Port Arthur will be open for 
navigation in less than two weeks. This 
will be earlier than usual. The opening 
of navigation is always a great event in 
the grain trade. It opens the way for a 
great rush of wheat to the east and sets 
the machinery of trade moving in a score 


of ways. 
A. H. BAILRy. 
Winnipeg, Man., April 10. 


Montreal 


Special Correspondence 


Although the Canadian and American 
spring wheat markets showed a fair 
amount of activity and displayed a fair 
degree of strength during the week, yet 
these factors seemed to have but little in- 
fluence on the local flour situation at the 
present time as business has been dull; in 
fact, millers say that the volume of new 





“business transacted has, without a doubt, 


been the smallest of any week so far this 
year. 

This state of affairs is accounted for to 
some extent by the continued bad condi- 
tion of the country roads and the fact that 
buyers are holding off until river paviga- 
tion: opens up, when they will be able to 
secure a lower rate of freight by water to 
many points than by rail. In addition to 
this, the large local. consumers are well 
supplied for all immediate requirements 
and as the sentiment of the market is 
somewhat bearish for spring wheat 
grades, they do not feel disposed just now 
to make contracts for future wants; con- 
sequently the demand for these grades of 
flour is of a hand-to-mouth character. 

The demand from foreign sources also 
continues very slow for the season and 
what few inquiries have come forward are 
at such low prices that millers have not 
even considered them worthy of attention. 

Calls from London today reported the 
market for Canadian spring patents dull 
at the decline. The recent lower prices 
having failed to stimulate the demand, 
prices were quoted at 29s 6s(@30s 3d. 

With reference to Ontario winter wheat 
flour, the general impression here is that 
the market is in a healthy condition and 
present prices will be maintained, as 
stocks of such in millers’ hands are 
claimed to be small and as a number of 
them have shut down their mills owing to 
the scarcity and high prices demanded for 
winter wheat, the offerings for both pres- 
ent and future shipment from the different 
sections in Ontario are very limited. 
Dealers here think there will not be any 
surplus of these grades of flour over what 
will be required for home consumption. 


IMPROVING KEEWATIN PLANT 


The Lake of the Woods Milling Co. i 
making extensive improvements to its 
plant at Keewatin. A new power house 
of concrete and iron, 48x50 ft, is being 
built in which four new water-wheels will 
be placed. These will drive dynamos 
with a capacity of 500 h-p. 

The power will be used to run the ma- 
chinery in the elevator and the barrel and 
stave factories. Four electric motors will 
operate the elevator and one will be placed 
in the stave factory. 

When the improvements are complete 
the wire cables, transmitting power from 
the mill to the elevator can be dispensed 
with.’ While not increasing the capacity 
of the mill, the new machinery will facil- 
itate the operation of the plant. 


THE NEW OGILVIE MILL 


F. W. Thompson, vice-president and 
managing director of the Ogilvie Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., has just received the plans 
of the company’s buildings, partly built 
and to be built for 600 feet along the water 
front of the Kaminisiquia river. 

A series of structures, from three to six 
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stories high, will form the mill, 50x130 ft, 
witha daily capacity of 3,000 bbls; the 
elevator already completed, with a capac- 
ity of 500,000 bus; the warehouses, 85x182 
ft; the barrel] factory, 50x85 ft. 


OCEAN GRAIN FREIGHTS 


The demand for ocean grain room from 
this port for May shipment continues slow, 
and the volume of new business transacted 
during the week has been small; in conse- 
quence, the feeling in the market is easier 
and steamship agents are beginning to 
show a disposition to shade rates. En- 
gagements to Avonmouth for 100,000 bus 
of American barley were made at 1s 3d, 
and 1s 444d was paid for 50,000 bus more, 
while 50,000 bus of heavy grain were 
booked to Liverpool at 9d. 
<< Asking rates are quoted as follows: Liv- 
erpool, 1s; London, 1s 3d; Glasgow, 1s@I1s 
3d; Avonmouth, 1s3d@1s6d; Manchester, 
1s@1s 3d; Antwerp, 1s 3d; Leith, 2s; 
Havre, 2s 3d, all May; Belfast and Dublin, 
June, 1s 10d. 

There has been no further business done 
in lake woe tre but. the rate all water 
from Fort William to Montreal is quoted 
at 6c per bu, including insurance. 

THOMAS S. BARK. 

Montreal, April 10. 


THE HOPPER 


A steamer whose propelling engines 
cause so little commotion that the vibra- 
tion of the dynamos is distinctly felt, is 
certainly a novelty. There is little doubt 
that the sailing of the Victorian on her 
first trip across the Atlantic will mark 
the beginning of a new era in steamship- 
ping. Not only do the turbine engines 
give relief from the vibration so disagree- 
able to passengers and so trying to the 
vessel, but, according to careful tests of 
the British admiralty, they effect an 
economy of coal consumption. 
>, The Amethyst, a _ third-class British 
cruiser, the first cruiser to be fitted with 
the Parsons steam turbine, on her com- 
missioning steam trial, in March, showed 
much better results than the Topaze, a 
sister ship, fitted with reciprocating en- 
gines. Ata speed of 20 knots, the Ame- 
thyst burned 10,900 lbs of coal per hour, 
while the Topaze required 15,400. At max- 
imum speed, the Amethyst made 23.6 
knots on 24,400 Ibs of coal, whereas the 
Topaze burned 26,100 lbs of coal but 
steamed only 22.1 knots. Thus the Ame- 
thyst showed one and a half knots better 
speed with less coal consumption. This 
isaremarkable showing when it is re- 
membered that the coal consumption in- 
creases enormously and out of all pro- 
portion to the velocity for the last few 
knots added to a steamer’s speed. 


ALLAN LINE’S NEW TURBINE STEAMER 


= The London Times Engineering supple- 
ment of March 22, gives the following ac- 
count of the trial runs of the Victorian: 

‘*The new Allan Line turbine steamer 
Victorian completed her trials last week 
preparatory to taking her place on the 
berth at Liverpool for Montreal. She is 
especially interesting as the first turbine 
merchant steamer to essay the Atlantic 
voyage. On a full-power run, entering the 
estuary of the Clyde, she made for some 
time 20 knots in heavy weather. On 
Thursday last, in a prolonged run, she 
made 1914 knots most of the day at 12,000 
i.h.p., and the engines running at 250 
revolutions per minute. This is 2 knots 
more than the speed designed. 

‘There was no vibration whatever except 
a slight one in the stern due to the dy- 
namos, not the turbines. She is 540 feet 
by 60 feet by 421¢ feet, has 11 compartments, 
and 20 water-tight spaces, will carry 1,300 
passengers, and has space left for 8,000 
tons of cargo. The propelling machinery 
is in the form of three Parsons turbines 
operating three separate shafts, each of 
which carries one propeller. 

‘*The two outside turbines are low pres- 
sure, and the center one high pressure, and 
reversing power can be imparted to the 
low pressure turbines at almost equal to 
the forward power. Facility in man- 
ceuvring is insured by the wide arrange- 
ment of the propellers and the rapidity 
with which power can be directed to each 
of the outer shafts separately. 

‘*The second Allan turbine steamer, the 
Virginian (sister to the Victorian,) built 
by Alexander Stephen & Sons (Limited,) 
Linthouse, Glasgow, is now being rapidly 
completed, and is intended to follow the 
Victorian on April 6.”’ 


EXPOSITION INTERNATIONALE 


Une importante Exposition Internation- 
ale de Meunerie, Boulangerie et des indus- 














tries s’y ratachant, aura lieu 4 Paris 4 la 


Galerie des Machines, en avril-mai 1905. 

Cette grande manifestation industriélle 
marquera certainement une étape dans la 
voie du progrés en matiére de meunerie et 
de boulangerie; de toutes parts arrivent 
de nombreuses adhésions qui assurent un 
grand succés a |’ Exposition. 
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Outre Je-but technique industriel- et 
commercial de cette exposition, visé spé- 
cialement par les organisateurs, les ques- 
tions économiques, et notamment celles 
relatives aux conditions du travail, seront 
étudiées dans une série de conférences. 

Enfin, un Congrés national de la Bou- 
langerie francaise se tiendra pendant |’ 
Exposition, les 18, 19 et 20 mai. 

Les communications peuvent étre ad- 
ressées &2 M. le Commissaire Général de 
Exposition de meunerie-boulangerie, 29, 
rue J.-J.-Rousseau, Paris. 

EXPLANATION.—This notice was received 
from the editor of the Journal de la Meu- 
nerie, Paris, under the auspices. of which 
journal the Exposition is to be held. It 
tells of a milling and baking exhibition 
in Paris during April and May, this year, 
and of a national conference of French 
bakers which meets in Paris May 18, 19 
and 20. 

BRAGGADOCIO 


There are not lacking individuals and 
firms in the flour trade, nor in other trades 
for that matter, who by a plentiful exer- 
cise of what is known in the United 
States as bluffing and in England as 
‘*bounce,’”’ create an erroneous impression 
that their position is one of importance. 
They inspire confidence by the very au- 
dacity of their claims. 

These remarks are not directed against 
the promoters of such swindling concerns 
as bucket shops, but at another class of 
men who attempt to conceal mediocrity, 
incapacity, or positive dishonesty and un- 
fitness for business by a large amount of 
braggadocio. 

The safe rule in business is to take no 
man into one’s confidence on the mere 
strength of his own recommendation of 
himself, unsupported by outside testi- 
mony. The truth of this has been forci- 
bly demonstrated in a case that recently 
came to the attention of the Northwestern 
Miller. 

A small country mill received an appli- 
cation from a firm of eastern brokers, the 
members of which stated that they had 
been for twelve years in the employ of a 
well-known milling firm in the town 
where they proposed doing business. The 
proprietor of the little mill, thinking no 
doubt that such an experience as this 
would be ample guarantee that his ac- 
count would be satisfactorily handled, 
sent on an express sample of flour and au- 
thorized the brokers to sell for him. 

Trouble ensued over the sales. A firm 
to which the brokers claimed to have sold 
a round lot of flour for the mill, denied 
that it had bought any flour whatever 
from that mill. As a carload had been 
shipped under the private brand of the 
buyer, the mill had to submit to a loss of 
50c a bbl on the shipment, because no 
other buyer in the town would bid on 
flour under a private brand, and the firm 
to which the flour was shipped would of- 
fer no more. 

Subsequent investigation showed that 
while the statement of the brokers as to 
their long connection with the mill was 
correct, yet they had omitted to meniion 
that the connection was severed when they 
were arrested for embezzlement. One of 
the parties had settled by paying up and 
the other was out on bail at the time 
when the country mill was solicited for its 
account. 

Of course it would have been an easy 
thing for the country miller to have in- 
quired about the men from the firm which 
they in a measure used as a reference. 
But the very fact that this could so easily 
have been done, was probably the reason 
why it was not done. The moral of this 
true tale is that no miller should aupplor a 
broker without carefully investigating his 
standing, no matter what the broker’s pre- 
tensions may be. 





World’s Supplies 


According to an estimate by the Chica- 
go Trade Bulletin, supplies of wheat and 
flour afloat for Europe and in store in 
Europe and Argentina were as follows on 
April 1, in bushels, (aundreds ountthed) : 

1 











Afloat for Europe................ 47,240 44,870 
In store in Europe .. . 42,650 36,450 
In store—Argentina .. 6,704 4,784 
In store—Australia ... . 5,820 6,000 
In store—America .............+ 70,524 71,339 

lee oa oad ccdioawande means 172,938 163,453 


nennenee in March equaled 8,538,000 
us. " 





S. Stewart, Morris, Minn: Buyers seem 
to be supplied with flour for two weeks 
and are holding back for lower prices. 
Wheat is three-fourths seeded and remain- 
der will about all be sown this week. 
About the usual acreage in wheat with an 
increase of macaroni acreage. Some oats 
have been sown. 





W. W. Remington, manager Winnebago 
Flour Mills Co., Winnebago City, Minn: 
Can note no improvement in flour market. 
Feed is in lighter demand and prices low- 
er. Most of the wheat seeding is finished 
in this locality. Ground is in excellent 
condition. Probable increase in acreage, 
25 to 35 per cent. 


Coopers’ Chips 


Conducted by FREDERICK J. CLARK. 
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Minneapolis coopers state that where or- 
dinarily it costs 30c per 100 barrels to kiln 
dry staves, this year the cost is close to 1c 
per barrel. 


It has been reported by stock men that 
in January, 700,000 sets of heading were 
contracted for by Minneapolis shops at 
61¢c per set. 

The use by Minneapolis flour mills of 
68,300 bbls for the week ended Saturday, 
represented the consumption of approxi- 
mately 217,300 patent hoops, 198,000 hick- 
ory hoops, and 132,000 wire hoops. 

For the week ending Saturday, flour 
barrel stock was unloaded by five Minne- 
apolis shops as follows: elm staves, 17 
cars; heading, 3; hickory hoops, 3; oak 
staves, 4; wire hoops, 1; patent hoops, 2; 
total, 30. 

Ferdinand Bahr and his son Gilbert 
Bahr, of the Spring Valley (Wis.) Mfg. 
Co., were in Minneapolis on Saturday, 
visiting the cooper shops. Mr. Bahr stated 
that his company is this year making no 
barrel stock. 

Barrel stock is extremely dull and deal- 
ers complain bitterly of the light business 
they have done for several months. The 
only change of late bas consisted of the 
occasional purchase by some of the Min- 
neapolis shops of a few cars of patent 
hoops and of staves. But the most of the 
shops either bave on hand a good deal of 
stock or a supply coming to them on old 
deals, and they are not expected to buy 
very freely for some time to come. As to 
Michigan staves, they seem to be firmly 
held at $10 per M. Birch, of which an in- 
creasing number is being used, are quota- 
ble at $8.75@9. Gum staves and heading 
have not given satisfaction to local coop- 
ers and they pass them by. Patent hoops 
are credited with showing more strength 
than any other material. First quality is 
held at $9.50@10. Heading is weak, and 
it is pretty hard to say what bottom is 
when it comes to quoting prices. Some 
factorymen are very anxious to sell and it 
would probably be dangerous for coopers 
to offer them 5c, if they did not want the 
stock. This applies to only an occasional 
manufacturer who is anxious to movea 
few cars constituting his surplus. To 
contract, it would doubtless be necessary 
to pay 54¢c and perhaps even a higher 

rice. It is stated that two local shops 

ave a supply of heading engaged at 61¢c. 
Some coopers even take the view that after 
the surplus of heading at present on the 
market is disposed of, prices will show 
strength and advance to a comparatively 
high basis. f 

Minneapolis barrel sales last week de- 
creased 2,000. There was considerable 
shifting about in the business done, two 
shops being quite heavy losers, while two 
others made good gains. As it was, the 
business was more evenly distributed than 
in preceding weeks. The week’s sales 
were in excess of those for the correspond- 
ing week in 1904 and 1903, but smaller than 
those in 1902. This week the flour output 
will be heavily curtailed and barrel con- 
sumption will without question be corre- 
spondingly affected. 

The sales and make of flour barrels by five 
Minneapolis shops for the weeks ended on the 
dates given below, were: 





—. Sales——-_-———. Make 
1905 1904 1903 1902 1905 
APPLE. v.60. *68,367 38,760 55,660 74,275 66,180 
pe) ee 70, 66,755 83.900 61,2 
arch 25..... 73,0410 41, 48,410 80,295 61,015 
March 18..... 81, 70,715 56, 76,175 61, 
arch 11..... 64,710 70,240 37,660 83,975 48,145 
arch 4..... 69,975 37,495 62, 50,585 
"Cl Se 1,055 81,860 51,460 58,975 55,335 
Feb. 18 37,210 91,485 67,825 76,610 49,860 
, Se er 67,910 ‘69,740 65,825 76,825 58,425 
| a eee 57,860 30,420 $1,320 92,965 49,685 
Pan. BB. oscocs 65,840 79,270 75,415 82,270 49,980 
Jan. 21 . 48,670 90,970 58,220 58,945 53, 


*These figures include 500 half barrels, two 
half barrels being counted as one barrel. 

Market prices of flour barrels in Minne- 
apolis are shown below in cents: 


4 pretend and 4 hickory hoops.............. 43 
RT ET i ee 43 
6 hickory and 2 patent hoops.............. 43 
4 patent and 4 wire hoops.................. 43 
8 perens DOOD DOTGGEE 6 ivecsc secre easecc cone 44 
10 BAS BOG DORWOII 5 oo5s o0sss cies cecciesveieees 47 
12 flat hoop barrels (280 Ibs) ................ 53 
12 hickory and 2 wire hoop barrels......... 55 
GEE NING 5 nc'cc hc ck boss. coeSée sures dabteeene 36% 


Attached are quotations of flour barrel 
stock f.o.b. cars at Minneapolis: 
Michigan elm staves, M......... 
Wisconsin elm staves, M 


~ 
uo 


Basswood heading, set........... 
ichigan tent hoops, M 
No. 1 southern hoops, 
linois and Ohio patent hoops .. 
alf barrel heading, set......... 
Hickory hoops, M 
Half barrel staves, M............ 


SS 
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At Rochester, N. Y., flour barrels are 
selling at 45c for six hoop, and 45c tor eight 
hoop. 

The Memphis (Tenn.) Stave Mfg. Co. is 
about to start its factory, after an idleness 
for several months, during which time im. 
portant improvements were made. Slack 
staves are its principal product. 

The Sheridan Stave Co. of Sheridan 
Ark., has been incorporated with $18. 
000 capital stock. The officers are G. 
W. Hampton, president; W. A. Harris 
vice-president; John R. Hampton, treas. 
urer, and Leon Harris, secretary. 

St. Louis correspondence: Coopers re- 
port barrel stock as very quiet. Supplies 
are plentiful, and only a small . volume of 
business is being done. Heading is quoted 
at 5c per set and elm and cottonwood 
staves at $7.50 per M. Six-hoop barrels 
are selling at 37c, while eight-hoop barrels 
are worth 38@39c. 

About cooperage in Chicago, the Amer- 
ican Lumberman says: Trade is slow, 
with perhaps a shade more of activity. 
Coopers are not doing much, as the price 
of raw material is too high to afford any 
profit in its conversion into packages at 
the prices the packers and other users are 
willing to pay. Dealersin stock are not 
trying to do much business. 

Among the cases to be given a hearing 
by the interstate commerce commis:ion 
is that of the Menasha (Wis.) Woodenware 
Co. vs. the Santa Fé and thirteen other 
roads. The woodenware company al!:ves 
unreasonable rates on woodenware it: car 
lots from points in Wisconsin, Minnes ta, 
Illinois and other Mississippi common 
points to north Pacific coast terminal 
points. 

American Lumberman: A _ decision 
which is important, though by no means 
final, was rendered March 29 by Chance! lor 
Heiskell at Memphis, Tenn. The decision 
voids the lease under which the Chickxsaw 


Cooperage Co. has-been occupying a tract 
of land. The suit was brought by the 
Union Railway. The opinion was rendered 


upon demurrer and answer of the defeid- 
ant and not upon the facts. The case iin- 
doubtedly will be carried to the supreme 
court, where, if the ruling shal! be sus- 
tained, itis probable that it will be retired 
upon its merits. 

Tindle & Jackson, Buffalo, N. Y: There 
was some improvement in March in the 
slack cooperage trade. Buffalo quota- 
tions are: No. 1elm flour barrel staves, 
M, $9.25@9.75; No. 1 heading, set, 6c; pat- 
ent hoops, 6 feet and 6 feet 4, M, $9.25 
9.75; No. 1 hickory flour hoops, M, #6; 8- 
patent hoop flour barrels, 4l¢c; making 
same, (hand), 8c; 6-hoop flour barrels, 
381gc; making same, 71¢c; gum or cotion- 
wood flour staves, M, $8@8.25; gum or cot- 
tonwood heading, set, 544c; head linings, 
M, 40c; meal barrel staves, M, $8; meal 
heading, per set, 5c; meal barrels, 41c; 
produce and lime staves, M, $6; produce 
heading, any size, 4c; sugar barrel 
staves, M, $9.25@9.50; sugar barrel head- 
ing, set, 7c. 

The Detroit (Mich.) Barrel Co: While 
flour staves and heading are dull, coiled 
hoops are in good demand. Quotations 
here are: No. 1 elm flour barrel staves, 
M, $8.85@9; No. 1 heading, set, 5@5!.c: 
patent hoops, 6 feet and 6 feet 4, M, $8.50 
9; 8-patent hoop flour barrels, 41¢; mak- 
ing same (machinery), 8c; 6-hoop flour 
barrel, 38'¢c; making same, 84gc; gum or 
cottonwood flour staves, M, .50@7.75; 
gum or cottonwood heading, set, 5c; meal 
barrel staves, M, $6.25; meal heading, per 
set, 44¢c; meal barrels, No. 1, 36c; produce 
and lime staves, M, $4.75@5: produce head- 
ing, any size, 38{c; sugar barrel staves, M, 
$7.50; sugar barrel heading, set, 6!:c; 
sugar barrels, 40c; second-hand flour bar- 
rels, re-coopered, 20c. 


Special reports from northwestern shops 
outside of Minneapolis as to the use 0! 
flour barrels are as follows: 

No. —Barrels— No. _ li! 


shops sold made shops sold 

pO AS Repetatas 9 T7225 7,205 7 «9,720 
10,605 9255 5 4.00 

8455 9,625 8 8,610 

10,020 14,425 7 8,72 

9950 11,140 9 10,670 

10,880 13,180 7 16,0: 

8440 9,515 6 10,1 





The following were the points reporting 
New Ulm, Winona, Mankato, Shakopee, Ke: 
Wing, Cannon Falls, Faribault and Litt! 
Falls, Minn., and La Crosse, Wis. 

The same shops unloaded the following stoc: 
during the week: 1 car elm staves, 2 car 
heading, 1 car Wisconsin elm staves and 1 ca: 
hickory hoops. 





W. H. Stokes, president W. H. Stoke 
Milling Co., Watertown, S. D: For th: 
ast two or three mornings the ground ha 

een frozen so that seeding could not b: 
done in the forenoon, but farmers are push 
ing the work of getting seed into th: 
round as rapidly as possible. Think there 
s now (April 7) 40 to 50 per cent of the 
wheat The ground has plenty 0! 
moisture and with warmer weather, ger 
mination and growth will be rapid. On 
the whole, wé consider the season very fa 
vorable. Flour sales are slow; less deman( 
for feed at lower prices. 
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REVIEW OF THE MARKETS 


WEEK’S FLOUR OUTPUT—FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC FLOUR AND GRAIN PRICES—FREIGHT RATES— 
EXPORTS OF FLOUR—SUMMARY OF SITUATION BY NORTHWESTERN MILLER CORRESPONDENTS 
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Kansas City 


11.—(Special Telegram.)—Flour 
suditions unimproved. Slow in all 
; on the lower wheat market. Fol- 
ive the quotations for all grades of 


vinter wheat flour, carload or round 


o.b. Kansas City, in jute, per bbl of 


shed differentials are observed in quot- 

in wood or cotton packages. 

ons to buyers in central states are 
=4.80@4.90 per bbl at Missouri river. for 
patent hard wheat flour, in cotton 
icks, arrival draft terms, subject to 5c 
or sight draft. 

vrices in Kansas are $5@5.30 for pat- 

vs, 1 per cent off for cash north part 
et cash in south part. 

al states high patent is quoted 20c 
an the prices for straight patent 


od ‘at points in southwest Missouri 
e soft wheat best patent at $5.40@ 
rter cottons; hard wheat 10c less. 

ved at Memphis soft wheat patent is 
35.65@5.75 in wood; hard wheat flour 


ints soft 
in cotton 


d at Little Rock rate 
tent is quoted at $5:35@5.i 


ills quote $5.80 for patent in cottons, 
in the state. 
Nebraska patent is quoted locally at 
traight at $9. 
12 mills quote high patent at $5.60 lo- 
‘livered in Arkansas. 
mills quote New York and large east- 
‘ts on basis of $5.25@5.35 in jute de- 


¥* *¥ 


—MILLFEED—Market weak at 
prices. Practically no shipment 
rn markets, and very little south- 
de. Kansas mills have a largé 
of surplus to offer on account of 
home consumption, since the be- 
of the grass season. The large 
; of millfeed, together with the 
nterest taken by local and nearby 
makes the trade in this product 
he market on corn products, in 
1y with the bran market, is weak. 
feed, etc., in carload or 
ots, f.0.b. Kansas City, sacked, per 
follow: bran, 71@72c; shorts, 74@ 
xed feed, 72@73c; corn chop, 88@ 


\'T—Receipts fair. Market steady 
ically unchanged prices. There is 

demand for the higher grades, but 
ire slow at buying the trashy 
f which there is an abundance. 
tinued favorable weather condi- 

: the growing crop tend to make 

dull and weaker. 

Ss cash prices were: 

vheat—No. 2, $1.01@1.06; No. 3, 9%c@ 
4, ST@98e. 


heat—No. 2, $1.04@1.07; No. 3, 98c@ 
4, S53@98e. 
Receipts moderate, and the 


ecing that they will continue so 
1ile has caused buyers to make 
bids. Local dealers were ready 
is Were nearby order men, and 
« corn was left over at the close of 
Ket: 

cash prices were: 


corn—No. 2, 45%c; No. 3, 4544c; No. 4, 


or a No, 2, 4544@45%e; No. 3, 45%e; 
pole RECEIPTS April 9 
April8 April 1 1904 
1S............ 293,400 301,500 360,900 
o'esteg owkelnure 320,400 257.400 159,300 
138,000 186,000 49,200 
AB... sxemeaeaad 5,000 8,000 4,000 
i<ieaen 4,000 8,000 5,600 
DUS. ss:0 sace'e, eeekaearl aueatan 1,600 
CODE: « .0-ssenes 75 60 30 
‘SHIPMENTS 
DIS. cenncanneee 17,600 19,400 12,600 
bus 270,900 366,300 211,5 
s cee eaten 155,700 398,700 155,700 
rere oo 800 =. 60,000 3,000 
us 2,000 BID scacues 
cae 4,000 4,000 1,600 
CONS. ...sceene’ 705 555 





Buffalo 


_1l.—(Special Telegram. )—Flour 
‘ll and ten cents lower for carloads. 
rices off 25@50c. Millfeeds quiet 
adier. Flour quotations per 196 lbs 


d are as follows: 


vinter 





April 8.— MILLFEED — Quotations per 
ton today are: Bulk Sacks 


PER TIED coos ows ab ae wyee cove $..... $17.50 
: 17. 50 


Fa eagh Neos ysl 
dey mixed fe 
our middlings..... 
Winter bran, fancy. 
feed 









Red-dog flour, 140-lb sacks : a 


Cornmeal, coarse ......... ). 
Cottonseed meal, per ton.......... ..... 25.2 
Oilmeal, car lots .......... 28.00 
Rolled oats, barrel, wood.... 3.35 


WHEAT—Spring wheat limits for open- 
ing shipment have dropped steadily and 
millers have taken only a few lots at the 
lowest prices. Holders of spot are asking 
231¢c over New York July and will keep 
the price there until wheat—to be sold on 
this market — gets here from Duluth, 
which will probably be about April 20. 
Only an _ occasional small lot is being 
taken by millers. Winter wheat continues 
dull and weak, but offerings are only fair. 
Millers in the country are paying $1.05 
per bu for No. 2 red, delivered. Prices 


are: 
No. 1 northern, store, car lots............. 1.15% 
No. 2 northern, car lots................22% 1.09% 
No. 1 northern, spring shipment. . 1.67% 
No. 2 northern, spring shipment......... 1.004% 
No. 2 Washington white, store............ 1.10 
RE se NE OI oop os vk aie oie s vig Siasiane o'e'e% 1.10 
Macaroni, RE MI ose erro ks ede waripeece 1.02 
CORN—Higher prices were readily paid 


early this week, but toward the close 
trade became very dull and the market 
was irregular. Receivers are having much 
difficulty in moving grades under No. 3 
ellow and No. 3 mixed corn, owing to 
ad condition. Receipts of that class are 
heavy, on account of warm weather. 
Good dry corn is expected to hold firm 


around present prices. Quoted: 
No. 2 yellow, through billed................ 53% 
No. 3 yellow, through billed................ 52% 
No. 4 yellow, through billed................ 41% 
No. 2 corn, through billed .................. 52 
No. 3 corn, through billed .................. 51% 
No. 4 corn, through billed .................. 47 
No. 3 white, through billed................. 52 
No. 4 white, through billed................. 47 
OATS—Stronger. Better demand and 
receipts light. No. 2 white, 34%(c; No. 3 


white, 34144¢c; No. 4 white, 33%j¢; No. 2 
mixed, 3344c; No. 3 mixed, 33c; No. 3 
white, clipped, 34°¢c, through billed; No. 
3 white, in store, 34c. 

BARLEY — Nothing doing; maltsters 
well supplied. Western quoted 45@53c, in 
store. Ohio and Michigan, 45@50c, on 
track. 

RYE—Dull and easy. Some lots of No. 
2 offered at 83!¢c, in store. 


Detroit 


April 11.—(Special Telegram.)—Flour 
only moving in small lots. Market very 
weak. Prices of flour in wood car lots 
f.o.b., are as follows per 196 lbs, with the 
differentials on other packages, as agreed 
upon by the Millers’ National Federation : 
Michigan patent, best ................. 
Michigan patent, ordinary . ema 
Michigan CrRiens . EYE RE ree or 
Michigan clear.. so Sia sca 
Michigan low grade 
Spring patent (Detroit made).. 

PORN SIRI. 0.0. 'c a cn val dvccicesie te'ea 5. 
Minnesota clear.. Rae eee 
Pure rye, 196 lbs. . 
pe eS A eee 
ee CE eos ca madecuerke see ms 

% zx 

April 8. — MILLFEED — The market is 
easy for wheat feeds and steady and un- 
changed. Prices in bulk, per ton (2,000 
lbs), are as follows in car lots: 
REE Pras aR nN ees 
Coarse middlings ........... 
Wisse MlGGNae. .. ices ccee es ni 

MEER ER Cot cha, ip toeelactse 946.8 
CT NE sk, acetic ae nwesiacewan 
Coarse cornmeal...............ssee0: 
Corn and oat chop.. a 

CEREAL PRODUCTS S—The market for 
rolled oats is active and firm, but there is 
little doing in wheat and corn goods. 
Prices in wood, carlots, with the usual 
differentials on other packages, are as fol- 
lows: 

Rolled oats, 180 Ibs........... 0.62 eeeeee $3.60@. 























Rolled wheat, 100 lbs..............+.00% 2.70@2.75 
Yellow granulated meal, 200 lbs....... 2.50@2.60 
Yellow cream meal, 200 lbs............ 2.40@2.50 
White granulated meal, 200 lbs ....... 2.40@2.50 


White cream meal, 200 lbs Ibs 2.30@2.40 


White corn flour, 200 lbs. 

WHEAT—Cash wheat is firm and scarce. 
The mills are good buyers of red, but 
white wheat is neglected. Offerings of red 
winter are small and have not been in- 
creased by the good outlook for the new 
crop, showing that there is actually little 
left back, in the hands of the growers. 
Speculation is slow. Dealers are afraid 
the effect of a May corner. They nearly 
















all want to sell the new futures and would 
do so if the bullish conditions in May did 
noteact asa deterrent. Trading is quiet. 


Previous 

GRAIN PRICES dle 

ky ¢ ming Rang Close close 

2red wheat .... 1.07 1.07 Gi. “9% 1.09 1. wn 
WOM Ss vislac s acouyee 1.06% 1.07 @1.09% 1.09 1.0 


Fely SSE er er 89% .89%@ .90% .89% ‘% 
1 white wheat.. 1.07 1.07 @1.09% 1. Ob 1. 0% 
SOW, bcicacines 50 * @ .50 

8 yellow corn... .50% .50%@ .51%4 ne ‘is 
3 white oats .... .33% 33%@ 34 34 33% 
ss sine sss 86 86 @ .86 86 "86 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS April9 
ss 8 April 1 1904 











Flour, bbls. . 800 6,000 6,100 
heat, bus . 10014 8,140 21,988 
Corn, bus. 81,500 = 213,508 79,804 
Oats, bus.. 48,839 34,415 75,420 
Rye, bus........ - 1,800 900 9,500 
SHIPMENTS 
DROME, OIRs oa) o5's0 8005.0 2.2 2,000 3,800 
ee eee 10,995 10,631 6,857 
OTE IR oo asiecs gaeres 66.246 86,061 32,703 
a RPI ee es 9,200 43,000 21,689 
WON RE cbse 2 03 teins 4,200 4,200 18,000 
DETROIT STOCKS 
Wheat, bus 365,757 367,399 110,610 
CP TRS 5 55s snccse cee 50, 65,190 24,009 
OOTA TUBS cos oo 5 isso s 11,647 10.062 74,212 
Barley, bus 4,024 6,043 5,829 
WV SR as hice leone ness 4,632 4,682 7,382 
St. Louis 


April 11.—(Special Telegram. )—Follow- 
ing are the ruling quotations for flour per 
196 lbs in wood: 

Red winter— 
First patent........ 
Second patent 
Extra fancy......... 


. -85.10@5.35 
- $.95@5.05 
he og 





Nae eee sic aa eres erase see 4.25@4.70 
Medium and low end een. alese dient . -_ 75 
Rye flour (in wood).. oie Selon 
Oa SE en ee nar eee .: Ba 





Grits, hominy and pearl meal Rea 

Hard winter wheat grades, f.o.b. St. 
Louis, are — per barrel as follows: 
Patent (jute).. A ee 


Straight (jute). Laide peu ewe's webu culnes 4.50@4.60 
Clear (jute) . 3.90@4. 20 
Low grades to second clears (jute). 12.7 5@3.10 
Spring patent (bulk) ................. 5.00@5.20 


x 


April 8. — MILLFEED — The market is 
very quiet. Feed has declined steadily 
and demand is very light; in fact, the offer- 
ings are far in excess of the demand. The 
following are the quotations per 100 lbs, 
today: St. Louis soft wheat bran, 73c in 
large and 75c in 100-lb sacks; bulk bran at 
country points, 70c; middlings, 75@78c; 
mixed feed, 75c for soft and 73c for hard 
wheat. 


WHEAT- Cash wheat market remained 
dull and lifeless. Demand from outside 
mills is exceedingly light. Local mills 
have not been heavy buyers, receipts of 
wheat holding up well. 

Wheat received at St. Louis for the week 
ending Saturday, in carloads, inspected as 











follows: April9 

Anes ils April] 1904 

1g) 1 SPs ne ee 31 

ER Me on ov as pw int ob ovint av oe 3 86 11 

a nica cna do nisin ee np able 38 37 2 

No. 2 oat WHAROEE 5 ocx scceases 3 (3 13 

No. 3 hard winter ............. 59 56 42 

No. 4 hard winter ............. 24 9 18 

Spring and other grades...... 60 34 12 

I 69554 kécrsbaarenovensee 260 251 129 

WHEAT PRICES 

i, Oe ae er egesa tench yeas LOO @....-- 

MN ES fos Shines nxt plecin 6 aTae'es Or 1.05%@1.07% 
Dh, MNO suis d cso tv nek nak 'coegis ene 1.03 @1.04 
ras nt uo wiept eine Up bin nsgae'e Stas - 

Corn 
No. 2 mixed 474%4@48—s 31 Oe * 
i -- 47%R@.... 30%@.. 

.. 48 -- 32%@.... 

. 47%@.. 31 4@32. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS April 9 
April8 April 1 


1904 
03,260 32,970 


Flour, bbls..... ....... 44,4380 
Wheat, bus............ 236,406 214.584 78,421 
Cy WN cs cccnasawee 874,575 471,595 230,100 
CS Soca cals iwn dies 208,350 348,300 168,750 
, oy reer 11,000 2,700 
Barley, | PAAR AR HAS a A 112,500 33,000 
SHIPMENTS 

Wiour, DDIB...<. sess0cee 63,760 83, 670 49,415 
ee 255,465 282,808 657,820 
CT ES Sais catia ced 306,835 430,340 349,760 
EE ao Sen tn Balvnss 823,97 332,285 272,170 

er pore 12,180 11,490 
ST. LOUIS STOCKS Same week 

April 8 1 
i og) RRA Res ponte ae 2,214,728 2,904,479 
5 545,969 
RA a er 701,880 104,218 
OR Terry pera 2,200 5,367 
Ee A Rn Dy 17,763 23,131 
pag yes ipal aden 

2 red wh foe Be ead 986,860 2,398,368 
No. 3 hard oo: ORS Se 40,058 206,736 
No. 2 WMIROE COP 6... 000: veces 30,891 205,885 
No. 2 white corn.............+ 84,135 221,815 
No. 2 yellow corn ............. 4,56 48,825 
No. 2 mixed oate.........-.e.0% 550,726 15,759 
Ws I cic doko dec tdsa ncasinces 925 2,627 


Chicago 


April 11.—(Special Telegram.)—Flour 
continues dull and easy, and sales are 
light. Prospects are poor for immediate 
improvement. Quotations are as follows: 

SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
Leading Minneapolis brands, % sacks 

or wood, per 196 lbs, Chicago terms, 

to jobbers, less 15c > being a owed for 

bo. Eee eee errr $6.21 
Minnesota hard wheat patent, % sacks 









OF WOOG, DOF 106 TNS. ..... ciccc sc cece 5.40@5.80 
Minnesota hard wheat straight, 140 

NRG cdiciced or hh sy <cekcus sac cu eso 5.05@5.20 
Minnesota clear, 140 lbs, jute.:........ 3.70@3.80 
Second clear, 140 lbs, _—- paula meet eas 2.60@2.7 
Low grade, 140 lbs, jute.. ccccccces te 40Q2.55 
BeeG-Ge, 140 The, FUG... oo 'ssiiooc ce ve o's 0 2.10@2.20 
City mills patent, 196 lbs, bulk ........ 5.25@5.30 

WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
Patent, southern, 196 lbs, jute. . -- 4.95@5.10 
Straight, southern, 196 Tbs. jute. 4.75@4.95 
Clear, southern, 196 lbs, jute . 4.25@4.45 
Patent, Wisconsin, 196 lbs, jute . 4.85@4.% 
Straight, Wisconsin, 196 lbs, pats 4.80@4.¢ 
Clear. Wisconsin, 196 lbs, jute. . .. 4.70@4.80 
pe TIDE i ooo panies vacances tocsameved 3.85@4.10 
¥* ¥* 

April 8.—CORN GOODS—Trade very 

slow. Grits quoted $1.18; meal, $1.16; 


flour, $1.25 per 100 Ibs. Hominy feed 
is held at $16.75@17 per ton, in bulk, Chi- 
cago. 

RYE FLOUR—Demand meager. Offer- 
ings hard to sell at $3.80@3.95 for medium, 
$4.25(@4.35 for white. 

MILLFEED—Bran has been in fair de- 
mand at $16.75 in 200-lb sacks and 16.25 in 
bulk. Middlings slow at $18.25 per ton 


bulk. Shorts, $16.25 bulk. 
MILLING WHEAT — Prices _ higher. 
Fresh arrivals f.o.b. were: No. red win- 


ter, $1.1614@1.1714; No. 3 red winter, $1.05 
@1.15; No. 2 hard, $1.1444@1.1744; No. 3 
hard, $1@1. 14; No. 1 northern spring, 
$1. 16 @1. 1714; No. 2 northern, $1.10@1.15; 
No. 3 mint le “at $1.05@1.14, and No 4 
spring, 60c@$1.02. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS April 7 
April 8 te 1904 


Plour, DVIS. ..55.:<5++'s 143,449 142,020 206,830 
Wheat, bus...... ... 209,600 251,000 155,850 
Corn, bus .......... ..3.716,100 3,066,600 1,236,810 
Oats, bus............-1,458,400 1,859,050 1,193,590 
TVG, DUG: iecccccacse SlMueo 23,000 60,250 





Barley, bus.......... 491.224 458,873 301,236 
SHIPMENTS 
Flour, bbls........... 127,093 139,866 =: 199,008 
Wheat, bus.......... 180,670. 172,271 278,180 
Corn, bus........... 2,570,391 2,347,222 364,228 
BS Oe 1,258,043 1,15 6,12 24 1,093,834 
BVO. DUB. 6. csseccene Barked 21,202 42,502 
Barley. bus ......... 81,179 85,591 219,241 
Milwaukee 


April 11.—(Special Telegram.) — Flour 
dull and weak on a basis of $5.85 for hard 
spring patents in wood. Little new busi- 
ness booked and few shipping directions 
received. Rye flour weak. Millfeed easier 
at $14.50 for bran, $14.75 for standard, 
$18.75(@19 for flour middlings, all in 200-lb 
sacks: $20@20.25 for red-dog in 140-lb 
sacks Flour quotations today per 196 lbs 
in wood are as follows: 
Hard spring patent, wood 








Hard spring straight, wood ........... .... 
Export Patent, SACKS .......c0csce cece voce 05.30 
Export straight, sacks..........2..200+ sess D5 
First clear, sacks . BAGS FF Sees -@ 
Second clear, sacks... noe “once 
Low grade, city, 190 Ibs, wood......... 5... @2. 
Rye flour, city, fancy, standard, 196 

NG EO ils Aa chic tn occeadactserxee 4.10@4.20 
Rye flour, country, 98-lb sacks ........ $ 3.85@3.95 

These prices are quoted f. o. b. Milwaukee. 

¥* * 


April 8.—MILLFEED—Irregular, de- 
clining 75c@$1 per ton during the early 
part of the week, and then rallying to the 
best figures on Friday owing to the re- 
duced offerings following a shut-down on 
by part of some of the local mills. Bran 

200-lb sacks ranged early in the week at 
sida 14.50, later rallied to $14.75 and closed 
at that figure. Standard fine middlings 
ranged at $14@15 in 200-lb sacks, closing 
at the outside, flour jmiddlings in similar 
packages at $17(@18.25, red-dog at $19.50@ 
20.25 and rye feed at $16.75. Millers were 
sold ahead of their production for im- 
mediate delivery and held their prices 
firmly, while for deferred snipetant, quo- 
tations were shaded. Outside offerings 
were smaller and although trade was only 
moderately active, the market favored 
sellers. 

WHEAT SAMPLES — Dull even for 
choice northern and No. 3 spring, millers 
showing less inclination to add to their 
stocks owing to the stagnation in flour. 
Receipts were light from day to day, but 
accumulations gradually increased and 
low and medium grades were unsalable. 
Choice grades were in lightsupply. No. 1 
northern ranged at $1.11@1.14, No. 2 at 
$1.08@1.09!¢, No. 3 spring at 85e@81.03, 





96 


No. 4 nominally at 60@80c, not graded at 
95c and No. 3 hard winter at $1.01. The 
daily range of prices in Milwaukee was as 
follows: 


No.1 N No.2N 3 spring 
Monday......1.12%@1.13 1.03@1.09 -88@1.00 
Tuesday *.... A ee ron ee a ee 
ae - 1.12%@1.13 1.06@1.0934 .90@1.00 
Thursday ....1.13 @1:14 1.07@1.09% .85@1.03 
BPIGGy 5... L112 @1.13  1.06@1.09°— -87@1.03 
Saturday ....1.12 @1.12% 1.06@1.08 .85@1.02 

*Holiday. 


BARLEY—Firmer and about ic higher 
under an improved demand from shippers 
and maltsters. Receipts were moderate in 
volume and choice grades were scarce, 
Wisconsin malting of fancy quality being 
difficult to obtain, while Minnesota was 
offered rather more freely than the inquiry 
required. No. 2 was nominal at 5lc, 
standard sold at 50c, extra No. 3 at 44@50c, 
No. 3 at 41@46c and screenings at 35c. 

RYE—Weaker and le lower under the 
influence of larger receipts. The demand 
showed a marked falling off and even ship- 
pers hesitated about adding to their stocks 
prior to the opening of navigation, while 
millers were not inclined to increase their 
holdings owing to the dullness of the flour 
trade. No. 1 sold at 84@85c, No. 2 at 80@ 
831gc¢ and No. 3 at 75@s80c. 

CORN SAMPLES—Advanced 1'4c¢ under 
a brisk shipping and local demand for all 
grades. Receipts were larger, but all 
placed from day to day. No. 3 ranged at 
4615 (@48c, No. 3 yellow at 4744@4814c, No. 4 
at 4214(@4714e, no grade at 42@44¢ ‘and are 
nominal at 45@46c. 

OATS—Closed llc higher and in active 
demand, with only moderate offerings. 
Choice grades were ‘scarce and sold the 
most readily. No. 2 white ranged at 32@ 
33sec nominally, standard sold at 3114@ 
33c, No. 3 white at 30@33c and No. 3 at 29 
(a32\6¢. 

FLAXSEED-—Steady and in active de- 
mand at the preceding week’s advance, 
No. 1 northwestern ranging at $1.37@1.38 














and May at $1.23@1.24. Receipts were 
light. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS April 9 
ek 8 Aprill 1904 
Flour, bbls... ; 700 =. 22,600 13,475 
heat, bus ; 110'880 105,600 102,960 
Corn, bus .. 102.600 66,500 31,350 
Oats, bus......... 117,000 189.800 = 138,300 
Barley, bus 182,400 192,850 201,400 
MMR sg cinck sens cxvase 20.000 11,200 12,000 
POCO, TODB, 5.00. 6occccesse 2,230 1,130 1,395 
SHIPMENTS 
J A rr 38,930 71,904 
Wheat, bus............ 22.244 22, 260 52% 
on ee 42,816 38,638 34 7z 
IN so ivcsie Sse sages 196,625 169,109 148,055 
A 35,914 78,594 0,2 
owed wecanaan 800 6,400 5, 
OGG) TODS. 66:0 eis ccessice 7,566 4,733 1,925 
Boston 


April 11.—(Special Telegram).—Flour 
market ten cents lower on all grades of 
spring patents. Winter wheat grades five 
to ten cents lower. Demand _is slow. 
Following are the ruling quotations for 
flour per 196 Ibs: 











Patent— 
Minnesota, special stencils ............ $6.25@ D6. 30 
Minnesota and Dakota ............... 5.90@ 
NN ons ac aae'p wien sidasiam ae 5.90@6.2 
Wk ale oi a siae-wiataina einige waccisiaia Cee 5.66 
NINO 6 ose cise bv enie 00s cee dans a184 sine 5.66 
I at os Couch ates etoile ae 5.606 
NS os iin sin adn (Xa hasttcee-ae ee 5.60@5.75 
Maro sig'a)z.o.n'0'6 c50910.9:05000 tack iarb oie sis ee 
Straight— 
eo coins wie nad va als Mae WarmeRe Deaes 5.30@5.50 
2s a5? ocagin'g ae ec onis ace aadike dua, Te 
Noa aaa niis akan ne Aeuua 5.30@5.50 
INI 6 aise sna 0b.00as aanes cower ne 5.30@5.50 
Clear— 
iain: cae sce gas KaeRaeREEe eek ae 
Michigan 5.25 
NN ga ssac as: ae:s's'e'e 10's slass'a vecno'a'n nave f 





New York 


x % 
April 8.—MILLFEED—The demand for 


millfeed is dull, with the market weak 
and lower prices quoted. Values are $1.50 
(@1.75 per ton lower on some grades. Mid- 
dlings especially are slow of sale. Red- 
dog is scarce but the market is lower, in 
sympathy with other feeds. Gluten feed is 
firmly held at quotations. Hominy feed 
dull, although the market is firmer. 
Prices follow: 

Middlings, 200-lb sacks, . por ee $18.00@2:?.00 


Bran, winter, 200-1b ane’ Ss pert COD ic xac cd @20.00 
Bran, spring, 200-lb sacks . : voen BREE 
Red-dog, 140-lb sacks. ................ see: @22. 

Mixed feed, 200-lb sacks. ...... 20) 8050@22. 50 
Cottonseed meal, new, eachew <<< fart @26.75 
eee DOS. err @21.50 


CEREAL PRODUCTS—The demand for 
oatmeal is steady, with a liberal supply 
on the market and no change in prices. 
Rolled oatmeal sells at $3.95@4.25 per bbl, 
and cut and ground oatmeal $3.85@4.75 
per bbl. Rye flour steady at $3.85@4.75 per 
bb]. Graham flour unchanged. Granulat- 
ed and bolted cornmeal in good demand at 
$2.85(@3.25 per bbl. 

Receipts of flour, grain, millfeed and 
meal during the week were: 1905 1904 
Flour, bbls 





THE WEEKLY NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Exports of. flour, wheat and corn from 
Boston during the week ended April 8 





were: -——-Flour——. Wheat Corn 

Destination bbls sacks bus bus 
Liverpool ...... a eee Ale mee FS 144,142 
ee ery Cane 88,280 
ae Te . GDM aksecss 
Provinces...... 1.960 WO .- venade &2 

Towels... is'é... i a 0 520 67.544 = 232,504 
Since Jan. 1.. 664 65,776 494,691 3,848,286 


Same time 1904 19, 814 248,705 1,071,946 2,082,339 





Baltimore 


April 11.—(Special Telegram. )—Ffour 
exceedingly dull. Buyers are all looking 
for lower prices and holding off, except for 
something aboslutely necessary. Prices 
at the close today are as follows per 196 lbs 
in wood: 

SUP SROU ace sen ease cscus. tasscuteweses 
Rio brands of extra 








PIDEINS BERING eines os cise cence viene 

Spring patent . 

Spring patents, ‘special brands... 
* * 


ESTER IIDE 9 oc cces.yiots eehs ecu ewe . 3.65@4.00 
Winter extra..... cavindoinns Waders aeplaceee .15@A. 
BUNA EOE NT soos sven osc dees esses se -80@5. 
WW ASUGP BERRI 6 ois si-5ioi0 0100 vie soe orsccneie 5.00@5.15 
WATBE DOTORE © 5 iccaincccccssesivsess 5.50@5.65 
Winter Leeens. special stencils. . 5.70@5.85 
CIEY TIES BUBOT oo... n csc cee cece 3.75@4.00 
CET Be Gini cic oie cee tose cece 5.00@.... 
City mills’ straight ............... . 5.75@.... 
City mills’ second patent .............. 5.95@.... 
CRG FA TRON ook io '018\s Zecwslesre cress 6.60@.... 
FIAT? WING? ClOAE 6.0.0 coos so ccesisees B.90@4.15 
Hard winter straight .................. 5.20@5.35 
Hard winter patent...................- 5.35@5.50 
Spring NE oP sic uo? regione weber MRee 4.156 4 
« oO 
00 


9 
SHIRE 
bm} 

i 


5 
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April 8. -WHEAT— Receipts of southern 
light and the market is fairly steady. 
Total receipts for the week 28,317 bus, ex- 
ports nothing, stock 433,681. Closing 
prices with comparisons: 

Today Year azo 
No. 2 red, spot...... $1.08 @1. bs14 $1.0444@1.04% 
No. 2 western, spot.. 1.0834@1.08% - 05 @1. 0534 
No. 3 red, spot Seana 1.03 @1.0334 ie 0334 
Steamer No. 2, spot 1.00 @1.01%4 @ 984 
Southern, bysample .87 @1.07 @1.05 
Southern, on —— GL 0844 «4.9% @1.05 


April..... emivare sees -@1.07% ....-.-@1.04% 
WO sane sip ccvastdese Ceeee @1.07% 1.01 @...... 
June.. se Sieiare, acetal GA:. 666 eat ee Rees 
PONT winter casos test eae @ B64 <s5.3. @ 91 


CORN—Has been a quiet trade with few 
changes in the general situation. Receipts 
for the week 445,944 bus, exports 874,685, 
stock 535,403. Closing prices with com- 


parisons: 

Mixed— Today ¥Y poor ago 
OSS SOE oe Eee Roe 514@51% 34 @: 50% 

EID «5 Sass cxaw saws ee 514@51%% 08 4@51 
Steamer, mixed ........... 474%@AS 46%4@ 46% 
Southern white............ 484@51¥4 40 @5l 
Southern yellow........... 483,@51% 40 @51% 
PT DR ae 514@51%%  50%O 50% 
i SS nmr 51%4@51% 
SBME ho oe onc ia te aniee has 51544@51% «....@.... 
Poe ea ahaa ww tind Sakae 515e@51% -.@. 


MILLFEED—Quiet with not much de- 
mand. Quotations are as follows: light- 
weight winter bran, bulk, per ton, $19; 
medium, $18@18.50; heavy, $17.50@18; 
brown middlings, sacked, per ton, $18.50; 
spring bran in 200-lb sacks, per ton $18@ 
18.50; in 100-lb sacks, per ton, $18.50@19; 
city mills’ middlings in 100-lb sacks, per 


ton, $19. 
Philadelphia 


April 11.—(Special Telegram.)—Trade 
slow and market weak under free offer- 
ings. Prices are as follows, per 196 lbs: 





Wa ONG aan isis vc ccs sv esvecene $4.10@4.30 
NN NU ios gwen oak ind n0 ac ADS ERAS 4.30@4.60 
TOMORS GEPRIGDE®... 20 once ccccssevesccsses 5. —S 15 J 





IR IR an. os 504.0 90s $e0ces scent 25@5, 
Pennsylvania clear, new .............. 120@ 4, 10 
Pennsylvania straight, new 5. 00@5. 10 
Weatern ClOar, NOW ......ccccscrccscces 

Western straight new 5 
Western patent, new . 
Spring CS Ae 
Spring straight 
Spring patent.......... 










25@5. 
5.7506.00 





City mills’ choice and f ne patent... 6.00@6.25 
City mills’ regular grades— 
Winter ClOR?, TOW... os6sccccscccscecess 4.15@4.35 
Winter straight, new. siaek eh 0G @5.25 
Winter patent, new..............6: eee 5.25@5.50 
*Per 196 lbs in sacks. 
aw me 


April 8.—Receipts of flour during the 
week, 8,990 bbls and 8,032,060 lbs in sacks. 
Exports, 38,000 sacks to London. 

RYE FLOUR—Offerings ample and the 
market dull at former rates. Quotations, 
$4.30@4.35 per 196 lbs in wood for good to 
choice Pennsylvania and $4.50@4.75 for 
choice and fancy western patent. 

MILLFEED—Spot supplies small and 
offerings to arrive moderate. Prices 
steady, though trade quiet. Quotations: 
Winter bean, bulk,per ton— 


OR GOOB Eons cacsts cobetacepasens een $20.50@21.00 

To p= oe prompt shipment....... 19,00@19.50 
Spring bran 200-lb sacks, per ton— 

OD BDO. ecscevessccctccsccatsnecnss 19. 50@20.00 

To arrive, all-rail ..........++++ 000. 18, 





To arrive, lake-and-rail, April . 75 

Sprin, fi bran in 100-Ib sacks, 50c additional. 
City mills products, per ton— 

Bran in 100-lb sacks................ 19.50@20.00 

Middlings in 100-lb sacks. .......... 22.50@23.50 

OATMEAL — Quiet and steady with 
moderate offerings. Quotations: 
Ground oatmeal, wood ................ 

ed, steam and kiln-dried, wood .. 

Pearl barley, in sacks 
Patent-cut, wood 








CORN PRODUCTS—Little doing, but 


offerings moderate and prices steady. 
Quotations: 

Granulated yellow meal............... 2.80@3.10 
Granulated white meal................ 2.90@3.30 
Yellow table meal.................. eee 2.60@3.00 
White table meal ..............0.-eeeee 2.60@.... 
White Corn flour... .....cccccvsccveccee DlODOuO 
Yellow corn flour........--..--...s 2... 3.00@3.40 
POMEL DOM «3 vinnie cise cea teanwcrces 3.00@3.30 





WHEAT —Offerings small and the mar- 
ket steady, but demand from millers is 
only moderate and exporters had no orders 
at anyhere near a workable basis. Receipts, 
15.700 bus; exports, nothing; stock, 6,426. 
Prices compare as follows: 

WINTER WHEAT 
Close Saturday § Week 
.-$1.0734@1.08 $1.07 %OL Ss 

CAR LOTS 
No. 2 Penn. red......... 1.08%@1.09 1.08%@1.09 
No. 2 Delaware red..... 1.08%@1.09 1.0844@1.09 
Oe 4 ES ee - 1.07%4@1.08 1.0744@1.08 


No. 2 red, April.. 





0. 3 red . 
Rejected A 
No. Lnorth’n, Dui th. 1. 2 
No.2north’n. Dul'th.... 1.17 @L18 1. ‘7 @1.18 

CORN—The market advanced 1c under 
stronger western advices and ruled quiet. 
Exporters had few workable orders and 
demand for local consumption was light. 
Receipts, 352,448 bus: exports, 308,570; 
stock, 377,893. Prices compare as follows: 


Close 

Saturday Weekago 

No. 2 mixed, April.......... 50%@D51 50@50% 
: CAR LOTS 

No. 2. export elevator....... 5044@51 50@50% 
Steamer, export elevator.. 49%@50 49@49% 
Cool and sweet, local........ 53. @55 52@54 
Ook, 70 188.3220 See gf 52@53%4 --@53 


OATS — Receipts were moderate and 
there was a fair outlet for desirable stock, 
prices of which ruled steady. Receipts, 
65,079 bus: exports, nothing; stock, 71,733. 
Prices per bushel compare as follows: 





Close Last 
Saturday week 
No. 2 white, clipped....... 36%@.. 36%@.. 
No. 2 white, natural....... 36403844 36 @36% 
No. 3 white, natural....... .... 35 .--- @a5 
Wo. SIOIROG so oo icc vadnseaes sos 3444@35 
Rejected, white........... 34 @34% 34 @34% 
Montreal 


April 11. — (Special Telegram.) — The 
market continues quiet with an easy un- 
dertone for spring patents, prices being 
shaded ten cents in some instances. 

The receipts of flour for the past week 
were 7,099 bbls, against 8,921 the previous 
week and 6,°% 269 last year. The exports 
for the past week were 3,214 sacks from 
Portland and 11,388 from West St. John. 
Prices are quoted as follows: 





» pags Barrels 
Choice patents............$2. ie 30 $5.70@5.80 
Strong clears............. 2 F102 15 5.40@5.5 
Winter patents........... 2: 5@2.40 5.90@6.00 
Straight rollers........... 2.50@2.60  5.20@5.30 
= 
April 8.—MILLFEED —No new develop- 


ment in this market. Supplies of both 
Manitoba bran and shorts are limited 
owing to the fact that millers are still 
largely oversold. The demand continues 
good from local and country buyers, but 
they are having some difficulty in filling 
their wants; therefore, the volume of new 
business has been small. The undertone 
to the market is very firm, with sales of 
bran at $18@19 and shorts at $20@21 per 
ton includiug bags. The scarcity of On- 
tario white wheat bran is greater than 
ever, as most of the mills have closed 
down on account of the very limited sup- 
ply of winter wheat offering and the high 
prices demanded for it. The tone of the 
market is strong, with sales of bran at 
$20@21 and shorts at $21@22 per ton, in- 
cluding bags. There is no change in 
moullie, for which the demand is fair at 
$24(@28 per ton, as to quality. 

WHEAT — Business very small. Very 
little trade with foreign markets is pos- 
sible. 

COARSE GRAINS—The firmer feeling 
as to oats has been maintained owing to 
small receipts and a decrease in stocks on 
spot, but the volume of business has not 
increased, for -buyers seem to be fairly 
well supplied to fill their immediate wants 
and at present prices they do not feel dis- 
posed to load up. There has been no ac- 
tual change in prices, but with any im- 
provement in the demand the general im- 
pression is that they would advance sharp- 
ly. Sales of car lots of No. 2 white have 
taken place at 46c and No. 3 at 45c per bu, 
ex-store. Owing tothe falling off in the 
demand for peas from foreign sources, a 
weaker feeling has developed in this mar- 
ket and prices have declined 1@1x¢ per 
bu, with sellers now offering No. 2 at 6714 
(@68ce per bu, high freights west. There 
has been some demand for buckwheat and 
65c per bu ex-store has been bid, with 
sellers firm at 65!gc. Barley is stronger 
and prices le per bu higher at 49c for feed 
penny ex-track. The trade in American 
corn has been quiet, as bids from abroad 
during the week have generally been out 
of line. The local demand is rs limited 
and only afew car lots of No. 3 yellow 
have changed hands at 584¢c and No. 8 
mixed at 58c per bu, ex-store. 





April 12, 1900s 


CEREAL PRODUCTS — The conajt; 
of the market for rolled oats is Rechaeaae 
The demand is still limited and 
provement is anticipated until 
work off their present supplies. Pri 


anged, 
no im- 
buyers 


€ 
steady at $2.20@2.22!¢ per bag. Cor tae 
is slow of sale and prices are une hanged 


at $1.35@1.45 per bag. 


New York 


April 11.—(Special Telegram. )—!"}our js 
dull and unchanged. Sales wer small 
Monday before the crop report and very 
small today. Buying is of just enough 
for immediate necessities. Every one js 
looking for lower prices. Feed is du!] and 
firmer; bran quoted $18.10, lake and rail. 
Middlings and red-dog, 0c up. Flour 
quotations are as follows per 196 lbs: 















: Wood 
Spring clear ........... ace $3.65@4.10 
Spring straight........... 13@3.15 
Spring patent ............ 5.58.05 
Spring fancy ............. U6. 20 
Low grade winters....... 3.70@3.9 
Winter clear... .: 62 655% £504.60 
Winter straight .......... f 1.95@5.05 
woe atent .... re 5.50 
Winter oo ‘ ‘K@5.60 
Kansas patent . @,. 
Kansas straight ‘ Q.... 
Kansas clear..... eaee Ge 

ce 

April 8.—-MILLFEED—The mav’:+ has 
been dull and heavy, with lake-:. ::\-raj] 
stuff semi-demoralized part of t!. ‘ime, 
and it was offered as low as $17.50, was 
later put back to $18. The trade h-~ been 
quiet, with the spot market about ady, 
and city feed is firm, with moder:.'« pro- 
duction. Quotations: 
Coarse bran, 200-lb sacks, to arrive $17 
Standard middlings, 200-lb sacks to 

MUTTIO | 65 oxen cnsntbarce cei ns. i 
— middlings, 200-lb sacks to ar- 
Red. ee 140-lb sacks, to arrive...... 2260 0...., 
City feed, bulk bran at mill...... 
City feed, 200-lb sacks............. 
Heavy fond, bites css acts 20.810... 
Middlings, 200-1b sacks... 21 24.00 
No grade flour, 140-lb sacks, per bbl 2208... 

WHEAT—Nervous and rather ir ilar. 
May wheat advanced about three cunts, 


but later reacted in part, with stea: | jy-de- 


ceasing volume of trade. The go--ip re- 
garding a large short interest + May 
wheat here is considered entirely w ‘hout 
foundation. Late deliveries have !) «on ir- 
regular, with no pronounced tenc:« icy to 
the trade. Cash wheat has been i:ictive. 
There were 70,000 bus received li on 
Friday from Baltimore for the sills. 
This, however, was sold in mid-\ ‘unter. 
Quotations, purely nominal, are fol- 
lows: 






No. 2 red, choice . 
No. 1 northern, Duluth.. 
No. 1 northern, Manitoba... 
CORN—Fairly active within a mo: crate 
swing of prices. Export corn has bec:: dull 
and weak, and only occasional sale- liave 
been made for shipment. This is re!iected 
in an extremely dull freight market 
CASH OATS —Dull and heavy. Buying 
has been small, and the trade seems dis- 





posed to wait for the opening of iviga- 
tion. 

RYE FLOUR—Dull and steady, with 
prices showing very little change, raning 


from $4.35 to $4.80, in a jobbing way 
CORNMEAL—There is a fairly sivady 


trade. Prices are ruling about as diving 
the preceding fortnight. There is very 
little export business, but offerings are not 


large, and as a result, prices are showing 
slight changes only. Quotations follow: 







Kiln-dried, as to brand, per bbl....... $2.9003.00 
Hominy, as to brand per bbl....... ‘ 3,20 
Granulated yellow meal, per bbl 2.9) 3.10 


Granulated white meal, per bbl.. 3.006 3.20 
Fine yellow meal, per 100 lbs. BH... 00 





Fine white meal, per 100 Ibs 1.400... 
Coarse meal, per 100 lbs .........0..--- 1.0801.10 
. Brewers’ meal, new, March shipment, 
WO SNS TOR. avec snck heaenete teas Kale 1. 
Grits, per 100 2S... .cageicccecnceterscees 1.32 
Toronto 


April 11.—(Special Telegram. )—P» ices 
of Ontario and blended flours have |e 
generally well maintained on accoun' of 
the high price and scarcity of Ont«rio 
wheat, although not many sales are re- 
ported. One large mill reports a sale of 
flour made from Manitoba wheat at ~Js 
Great Britain, Prices are nominally \u- 
changed as follows: P 
High aes Dhemded «. ics oscs cacecrvee 
Patent, 85 to 80 per cent, blended . . 
Patent, 90 per cent, blended..........- 
| Ae om Weds e:euna nie 0 mak GREET ERT AvCk? 





In bags 20c per bbl a ee and in half barre!> -»¢ 
per bbl Snore ie ante 

While there is no change in the of! ial 
quotations given out by the large Mi- 
toba millers, both the big milling con: rns 
have made sales at least 20c per bbl un 
the highest quotations given below, w' h 
are unchanged as follows, per 196 Iby ‘2 
bags delivered all Ontario points: 


First’ patent............ +00 pavuveshees tres is 
BE eaee OMS, » 4+» shrsccstnens taneeder: Cag: 20 


Mills only shipping occasionally have t: 
cept 10@20c per bbl less. 
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MILLFEED— Demand contin- 
































li 

nes 00 In fact, it is so large that many 
of the mills are unable to accept orders 
for prot n npt shipment and the price of bran 
has bec: advanced 50c per ton. Middlings 
also are in good demand at former prices, 
but it i expected that in about two weeks 
the demand for bran will fall off and for 
middlings will inerease. Prices per ton of 
9000 lbs in car lots f.o.b. mills, follow: 
middiings, bagged, $19@20: bran, $17.50 
(@18.25 No sales of bran for export are 
reported by Ontario mills. 

WH! --Demand very light, although 
the sales a through during the week 
have bu mostly at an advance of 1¢@1c 
abu. Market today is sos ge 8 easier 
and | syndicate” apparently has lost 
faith i» its ability to control prices, for a 
member has offered to sell several cars at 
$1.02 bu. Manitoba wheats, both at 
the el ators this side of the lakes and for 
all-rai -hipment, are easier. Prices close 
as fo Ss 
sili ONTARIO WHEAT 
No. 1 te winter, new, for siepete re we 07 
No. 2 vi DOW i dcntescensk tees @1.03 
No. 2 » winter, HOW. iene * 1.02@1.03 
No. 1 , Reker: SAA. | Feat 
No. 2 iw. .93@... 

All cars country points. 

MANITOBA WHEAT 
No. | iern 
No. 2 1ern 
No. 3 1ern 
No. 4 : 
No. 4 101 +. 

Allt cars at elevators this side of lakes. 
No. 1 hern, all FREE chucsacecepe he: 05%@1.06 
No. 2 iern, all rail ... ... 1.024%@1.03 
No. 3 hern, all rail 97 @ ets: 
No. 4 hern. extra, allrail............. 89% 
No. 41 hern, all VO is Senseo spp bomecnbe "88 
No. 11 hern. scoured, all rail.. ee Oe 
No. 2 hern, scoured, all rail.. 1.01 

Via h Bay delivered Montreal "freights 

OA So light has been the demand 
that ough offerings were not heavy, 
they -too much for the market and 
prices sive dropped 1c a bu during the 
week ome oatmeal millers apparently 
have h in the future and have been 
pick up afew lots for May shipment. 
Price How : No. 1 white, 391gc; No. 2 
whit . for milling, any freights; No. 
2 white, Oe and for No. 3 white, 391¢c was 
paic ddle freights. No. 2 sold at 401¢¢ 
du he week—low freight rate points, 
39¢ ked high freight points—some cars 
of se vats are selling at 48@45c. 

Cl ALS—As one large oatmeal miller 
put ‘It would be hard for the oatmeal 
bus to be in a worse condition.”’ 
Vel v sales are put through and there 
is n ofit even on the sales made. Prices 
are hanged as follows: rolled oats, 
$4.5 : 180 lbs in wood by the carload 
deli | Toronto freight points. In bags 
He bl less. In broken lots 25c per bbl 
mi Cornmeal gold dust, $3 carloads, 
or > n broken lots, in bags, $3. 

Duluth, 

Apr! 10.—Quotations to jobbers for car 
ort lots of flour, net per 196 lbs 
f.o.b lls, are: Year ago 
First nt, wood....... -£0@5.00 
Secor tent, wood .... 4.70@4.80 
Stra Ww sige cae 4.60@A.7! 
Fa I . jute. 3.60@3.70 
Ex} od! jute. sc 3.30@3.40 
Lo jute Aes 2.40@2.50 

FLOUR OUTPUT 
ls 1904 bbls 1903 bbls 
Ay 3.000 April 9.. x) 0 April 11..41,460 
Aj .020 April 2 April 4..33,190 
Mc 18405 Meh. 98 474 Mch. 28 ..22,915 
Mc 5.250 Meh. 19. Be 855 Mch. 21..25,800 
EXPORTS 
Aj April 9.. 1,500 Aprilll.. 2,109 
Ap April 2.. 6,000 April 4.. 1,500 
M ..» Mch. 26.. 6,500 Mch. 28.. 2,825 
Moh. 18... ..s0. Mch. 19.. 3,700 Mch. 21.. 3,235 

I tached table shows the Duluth- 
Su flour output and foréign ship- 
m ' four crop years: 

DULUTH FLOUR OUTPUT 
1903-4 1902-3 1901-2 
Au 53,070 214,605 73.355 
, ee r 82,97 180,830 116,170 
N. 191,770 217,490 173,900 
= 149,030 238,200 164,645 
I: : 70,590 105,510 83,640 
Fel 64,2 86,070 70,250 
4, 69,200 51,475 76.045 
ata 71,480 86,615 98,230 
Ms Ds 52,270 1,180,795 856,235 
Me TO: 565 108,280 = 110,510 
ba s cake 54,670 119,770 174,755 
= eeaeee 79,910 100,190 155,610 
ins Gee 82,775 75,915 167,585 

Y 1,040,190 1,584,900 1,464,695 

FLOUR EXPORTS 
Av - 5,000 11,840 102,655 29,750 
Bep r 3,000 30,425 64,210 ; 
Oct sseeeeee’ 68,820 _ 86,320 3,990 
nov Y. cece 63,750 118,440 117,670 
_ Ys kee 12,500 60,505 _ 63,220 
+ ee 2465 11.505 * 44,705 
_ 3,5 7,500 38.700 

ocaaee 12,400 13,275 27,385 
Apri {ES 8,000 205,700 464,410 424,410 
May rei: 8,500 35,640 66,350 
Tog crt teeeees 2,000 62.860 87,045 
: oe 13,000 35,800 76,535 
capena 14,865 29,200 055 

Ye 244,065 627,910 
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MILLFEED — Continues quiet, with 
only light business passing; the tendency 
being towards. easier quotations. Offer- 
ings were modulated but with buyers few 
and far between. Millers ask the follow- 
ing prices per ton in 200-lb sacks, car lots: 


* Monday Year ago 
Bran, 200.1b sacks..... $14.00@14.50 $15.50@15.75 
Shorts, 200-Ib sacks... 15.00@15.50 16.25@16.75 
Middlings, 200-lb sacks 15.50@16.00 17.75@18. 00 
Ns 3 is nneees ease 15.00@15.50 16.50@16.75 





Ps. eat 100-]b sacks are ordered 50c per ton is 
a 

Closing prices of coarse grain today were 
as follows: 

Oats—To arrive, 29%4c; track, 294c. 

Rye—To arrive, 77c: track. 77c. 

Barley—Feed, 38@37c; malting, 37@44c. 

WEEK'S RECEIPTS April 9 
April& Aprill 1904 
5 58,138 





WU NS as cavsiie cecse 796 = 58, 246,589 
Oats ... 2... cceccce cess 187,102 274,449 22,654 
DN oes ytcy cunton we 26,293 3,759 38,199 
MUGS voices does ass Saeb> van eees 1,021 pa 
Finaseed Sgapaeeh ae Se 59,883 38,468 351,996 
SHIPMENTS 
TROBE. 5. Sisaiov oh ona 126 14,151 10,146 
os ee aa ame ae 3,746 7,679 18,881 
IEE iScxccssccoses sens 200 =: 10,671 8,780 
We ear tdas <sieeen- Bins ces te a a eae 
es. osha a els , <a 
*A float 40.000. 


WHEAT — The week has been one of 
steady declines, culminating only with 
the close of the period and there is appar- 
ently as much weakness now as a week 
ago. The constant flood of wheat from 
the northwest has proved too much for 
the bulls and the short-crop men, whose 
predictions are now thought of only with 
maledictions. Receipts here are very small 
but are atrifle better than before, anda 
little wheat is going out, but the demand 
is no better than it has been and sales for 
the east are exceedingly rare. There are 
now in store at the Head of the Lakes 
4,854,114 bus of wheat, against 5,011,720 
the week before and 4, 374,045 last year. 
Then the lakes were not open, and receipts 
for the week were so large that the stocks 
increased 147,890 bus. Closing prices for 
the week have been as follows: 


—No. 1 N— 
On tr’k To ar’ve May July Sept 
Monday ....... ™ ots * oe “9 00/4 #1. 02% 84% 
Tuesday ...... 0434 1.0434 1.0514 84% 
Wednesday ... Test : 05% i 06% ix 85%4 
Thursday ..... 1.04% 1.043% 1.05% 1.0234 84% 
Priday i. :....+ 1.04% 1. Of 105% 1.01% 84% 
Saturday...... 1.02% 1.02% 1.0334 1.00% 84% 
Ee 1.01% 1.01% 1.01% 1.00% 83% 


Monda 

April 11, 1904.. .9334 .9334 .9334 .9334 82% 

FLA XSEED—Has been in the usual rut 
and has fluctuated inside *{c for old crop. 
New-crop options have declined relatively, 
and are now 15c: under May, indicating 
the feeling that the crop may be larger 
than has been expected. There are now 
in store at the Head of the Lakes 7,483,754 
bus of seed, against 7,619,254 the week be- 
fore and 7,629,740 last year. This week 
there is a decrease of 135,500, compared 
with an increase a year ago of 352,000. 
Closing prices for the week follow: 

Ontr’k Toarr May Sept Oct 

Monday .... .$1.39 *. 87% $1.37% $...... $1.26% 
Tuesday ..... 1.39 1.38 = Mie ees 1.25 
eee L 39 «1.38 1.38 1.24 1.24 


- 





Thursday ... 1.39 1.38 1.38% 1.23 1.23% 
Friday....... 1.39 1.37% 1.37% 1.21% 1.2144 
Saturday .... , = 1.37% 1.36% 1.22 1.22% 
Monday ..... 1.37% 1.37% 1.22 1.22 
April il. 1904 L ii 1.1534 1.16 1.19 1.19 
Minneapolis 


April 11.—Quotations of flour asked to- 
day by local and outside mills car or round 
lots at Minneapolis, per 196 lbs, for prompt 





shipment, were: Tuesday Year ago 
First patent, in wood. ....$5.40@5.60 $4.80@5.10 
Second patent in wood.. 5.30@5.50 4.70@5.00 
Fancy clear, jute......... 3.40@3.50 3.20@3.50 
First clear, jute .......... 2.90@3. 15 3.10@3.35 
Second clear, jute........ 2.35@2.50  2.10@2.15 
Red-dog, jute............. 1.80@1.85 1.85@1.90 


Prices asked by northwestern mills, in- 
cluding Minneapolis and outside, for 
prompt shipment, lake-and-rail, per 280 lbs, 
in jute, c.i.f., including 2 per cent commis- 
sion, were today (April 11): 




















LONDON 
yet wosday Last_year 
Patemt-..... oc. 288 6d@308 28s 64@29s 6d 
Fancy clear.. — 6d@24s 238 6d@24s 
First clear....... 20s 34@20s 9d 22s b22s 9d 
Second clear..... 17s Di7s 6d 15s 94@16s 
Red-dog.......... l4s @l4s 3d 13s 94@14s 
LIVERPOOL Tuesday 
WG ee) 6 cise weiss es og og ones ¥ iar 28s 6d@30s 
First clear, standard.............. 20s 34@20s § 
TIO. oo occ occ kcncad -. cesees 17s 17s 6d 
Ot EEO? FPO T treet 14s bids 3d 
GLASGOW 
DS Rn SOE SO | eee TE 28s 64@30s 
First clear, standard.............. 20s 34@20s 9d 
NEE QUE SS okie chs xnte-aa' 40 80.08 17s @lis 6d 
ee re EE RT 14s @l4s 3d 


Amsterdam c.i.f. quotations of local 
and outside mills were, today, per 2204 
lbs, in guilders: 

AOU OOO iin cance uias veedeecechaeee® 10 @10% 
RE NN oo ci vcs ga bikie os bck nt bene 84@ 8% 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE 

London 60 days’ sight documentary ex- 
change was quoted by Minnea olis banks 


as follows during the last wee 

April 5...$4.84 @4.8434 April 8. $4. 8444@4.84% 
April 6... 4. 8434@4.845, April 10.. 4. 8414@4.845¢ 
April 7... 4.8434@4.84% April 1l.. 4.8444¢@4.84% 


Guilders, three days’ sight, were, April 11, 
quoted at 40.19@40.25. 





MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output and foreign shipments 
of Minneapolis mills for four weeks, with 
comparisons, are shown in the subjoined 


tables: FLOUR OUTPUT BY WEEKS 
1905 Bbls 1904 Bbls 1903 Bbls 
Apr.15... Apr.16.. 99,810 Apr.18..229,600 


Apr. 8..256,650 hoe. 9.187.885 Apr.11..352,035 

Apr. 1..275.570 Apr. 2..250.565 Apr. 4..366,385 

Mar.25,. 259.405 Mar.26.. .169,240 ar.28..359,480 
FOREIGN SHIPMENTS BY WEEKS 


Apes Sax Apr.16.. 21,685 Apr.18.. 27,965 
Apr. 8.. 26.850 aoe. 9.. 26,155 Apr.11.. 76,255 
Apr. 1.. 21,480 Apr. 2.. 27,185 Apr. 4..101,635 
Mar.25.. 13,850 Mar.26... 23,210 Mar.28..100,515 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


The flour output and foreign shipments 
of northwestern mills outside of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth have been by weeks, in 
barrels: 

Week No.Capac- — ree — oe Exp’ts — 
ending i ity 1904-5 1903-4 1904-5 1903-4 
Dec. 31.. 34,675 98,095 133,580 ry 180 15,695 
Jan. 7.. ‘6 34,725 101,110 141,285 7.510 12/955 
Jan. 14...46 34,725 109,115 152,535 6,315 24,420 
Jan. 21...46 34,725 127,830 151,055 3,245 18,165 
Jan. 28...46 34,725 140,510 154,355 5,460 15,515 
Feb. 4...47 34,925 133,390 116,835 4, "495 14,675 
Feb. 11...47 ry 925 133.470 154,595 3,675 11,630 


Feb. 18...47 34,925 126,750 163,250 5,410 12,380 
Feb. 25...47 34,925 152,155 148,590 4,540 7,530 
Mar. 4...47 34.925 136,300 169,925 4.910 6,675 
Mar. 11...47 34,925 151,700 165,645 4,085 4,560 
Mar. 18...47 34,925 148,425 163.400 3,045 7,205 
Mar. 25...48 35,125 140,305 115,745 7, po 5,540 
Apr. 1...48 35,125 134,220 142,085 4,505 6,210 
Apr. 8...46 33,675 107,755 121,690 6, 0 3,210 


CROP YEAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 


The following tables show the Minneap- 
olis flour output and foreign shipments for 
four crop years, in barrels: 

FLOUR OUTPUT 











1904-5 1903-4 1902-3 1901-2 

Septemb’r 1,173,700 1,130,115 1,446,305 1,276,905 
October .. 1,325,540 1,287,025 1,918,155 1,720,235 
November 1,279,990 1,683.520 1,661,075 1,505,025 
December 1,109,630 1,348,550 1,346,625 1,412,160 
January .. 1,259,155 1,394,365 1,386,110 1,293,585 
February. 1,093,915 1,208,700 1,177,860 946,105 
March .... 1,198,210 1,581,770 1,451,900 1,377,680 

T7months 8,440,140 9,634,045 10,388,030 9,531,695 
April 678,965 1,204,215 1,301,020 
May. 872,150 1,386,905 1 "339,490 
June. 1,109,710 1,226,480 1,047,940 
July ... 985,160 1,158,755 1,245, 025 
August 933,055 1,141,260 1,337,100 

be Se ee 14,213,085 16,505,645 15,802,270 


FOREIGN SHIPMENTS 








Septemb’r 133,575 255,220 383,240 247,875 
October 190,820 292,845 414,645 433,145 
November 181,995 415,360 369,535 320,160 
December 165,965 252,565 304,265 220,26 
January... 246,605 188,460 359,450 200,915 
February. 194,605 140,110 193,610 140,120 
March .... 94,185 157,070 384,955 317,400 
7months 1,207,750 1,701,630 2,409,700 1,879,875 
RSS 101,775 202,225. 301,135 
Mais “veneer ee 143,280 219,100 242,015 
NGG on ck ikwe ence 123.835 193,710 219,820 
WE wesack oecesass 120,610 137,625 251,065 
pO Ee 93,625 174,490 266,180 
ES wk, sn cnceee dé 2,284,755 3,336,850 3,160,160 


Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed 
today (April 11) for = shipment were, 


per 2,000 Ibs: alk 200-Ib sacks 
OR ia senate cae tn $12 Za. 50 $13.00@13,25 
Standard middlings .. 12.00@12.25 13.00@13.25 
Flour middlings...... 14.25@14.50 15.00@15.25 
Red-dog, 140-1} jute... 17.50@17.75 18.50@18.75 


In 100-1b sacks, 50c per ton additional over 200- 
Ib sacks is charged. 

The Boston basis of prices for millfeed, 
for prompt shipment, lake and rail, is 
given below, per asa =o 200-Ib sacks: 








voor ago 
MOI oe es nace ayes $1 RONG 18 5 $: 
Fs Sa BE middlings .. 11. saaenes “21, a 2 
Flour middlings ... 20,00@20.25  22.50@3 
Red-dog, 140-lb Sanat. 23. 25@23.50 24.50@2 


Quotations of cereals and feed seamen: 
in car lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minne- 
apolis, are: 

Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs, bulk........ $16.25@16. 


No. 1 ground feed, 2 2,000 Ibs, bulk.... 16.75@17. 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 lbs, bulk.... 17.25@17. 
No. 3 ground feed. 2,000 lbs, bulk.... 17.75@18. 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, in 100-Ib sacks ... 15. pu. 
Yellow cornmeal, granulated* ...... 2.2 
Cornmeal, white*...........0..02 ces. 
Hominy, Hann 28 AER RT TO 
IS gf oth o-s kates caeeneeeds 
anonwennt grits, in jute, 200 lbs....... 

Rye flour, pers” ERS Pe 
Se a ances cebataasiee 


Rye flour, standard, white .......... 
Graham, rye, bbl 
Graham, wheat, pure, bbl........... 
Graham, stan ar i teat ates a 
Rolled oats, 180 Ibs, wood 
Rolled oats, per bbl in 90-lb sacks... 
Mill screenings, per ton 
Elevator screenings, per ton........ 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton ..... 
Flaxseed screenings, per ton........ 
Wild mustard seed, ton............:. 18. 

*Per barrel in sacks. Where not -oenaararing 
stated. sacks are of 49 and 98-lb cotto 


~< \aatnalioaateaoaiatabe 4 44 3 
SYSSSSSHSSSSRRKSSSSSSSS 


"agua 





Crop Conditions in Manitoba 


A dispatch of April 10 received by the 
Van Dusen-Harrington Co. from Winni- 

eg, Man., says: ‘‘Wheat seeding in 
Northwest Territories and Manitoba, is 
going on under very favorable conditions. 
Think about 50 per cent of the wheat 
ground is now wae in Territories. Not 
nearly so far advanced in Manitoba.’’ 





James W. Macfarlane, Glasgow, Scot- 
land, has taken out in this country a pat- 
ent on a regulator for water-wheels. 
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MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN MARKETS 


The appended table shows closing prices, 
in cents r bushel, at Minneapolis, of 
No. 1 northern. No. 2northern, No. 3, No. 
4, rejected, May and J = ae : 


Apr Nol No2 No3 Rej May July 
1...1.09% 1.0454 .9644@ 981 00 G2ORZ LOT DO 
3. 111% 1.06% .9654@ .995¢ 89 65@92 1.085¢ 1.03 
4...1.11% 1.065¢ .975¢@ .995¢ 86 61@90 1.0856 1.02% 
5...1.125 1.075¢ .9914@1.014g 89 65@k0 1.10% 1.04% 
6...1.12% 1.0744 .983¢@1.00% 8&8 60@78 1.09% 1.03% 
7...1.11 1.06% .96%@ .98% 92 64@85 1.08% 1.02% 
8...1.10 1.04% .94 @ .97 8862@701.07 1.02 
10..1.09 1.038  .90%%' ; -92% 85 60@85 1.05% 1.01% 
11..1.09 1.03 .93% Db -95% . 1.05% 1.02 
12+. -935g .91% .87 .89 . T2@85 9236 .9256 
i > 5 Se coy. - ott 74 





Wheat receipts at Minneapolis and Du 
luth for the week ended Saturday were in 
bushels (hundreds omitted) : ee gaa: 

1905 1904 1903 1905 


Minneapolis ...... 1,060 99% 923 * 724 11,811 
lo | a 7 247 109 4,854 4,374 
Totals .......... 1,135 1,242 1,082 15,578 16,185 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 


Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators 
was reported as follows by the Chamber 
of Commerce on dates given, in bushels: 


April9 

pril8 Aprill March25 904 

No. cia” P3317 77 23,177 21 ‘S13 2,592 
No. 1 north 4,775,268 4,512,420 4,385,117 4,347°732 





a EEN Sivievivn ac. cep ckessk: soees cose 625,176 

WUD wales 68 sre secees). see ewess acesseces 11,066 
askin odcise! eel gsiceG. tasinigechss 56,576 
oP eee Sie Gawtee’s tee 136,003 
Speci'l a ae eee ee 6,627,373 
Others..... 5,925,240 6,672,792 7,017,874 4,156 

Totals ...10,723,685 11,208,389 11,424 3 11,810,674 
In 1903..... 12,874,910 13,343,210 13. eee 
In 1902..... 12.002/944 13:980/373 13,802,420 1.212222, 


In 1901..... 15,807,765 16,447,503 16,726,542 
RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments at Minneapolis 
by weeks ended Saturday were: 


RECEIPTS April 9 
April8 Aprill 1904 

Wheat, bus .......... 1,061,060 1,457,310 995,460 
ye a 3,908 4,810 2,956 
Millstuff, tons ....... 478 438 585 
SE, WD cc cccevienvee 45,600 95,340 27,840 
OS eae 123,250 261,440 217,260 
Barley, bus .......... 143,420 222,000 ¢. 8°0 
SEOs UE <n cs5s'0is os ie 15,330 “3 720 2,600 
WI sco aixs a coses 44,800 71,920 OL 980 

SHIPMENTS 
Wheat, bus.......... 472,360 523,200 216,960 
jy ae) 282.149 296,271 207,664 
Millstuff, tons ....... 8; 10,105 6,347 
Barley, bus.......... 171,206 237.300 125,080 
, Sg err 3 19,380 15,980 
RE CN; sos ossace «eR 39,930 73,030 


RECEIPTS BY GRADE 
Wheat received at Minneapolis by week, 





ended Saturday, in carloads, graded as 
follows: April 9 
April 8 April1l Mar 2. * 1904 
oe oe eae 
No. 1lnorthern.. 138 188 164 208 
No. 2northern.... 227 312 249 285 
MURR cig ding woe nce 27 240 289 154 
2 OL ea B84 398 482 ace 
Rejected ......... 238 280 319 166 
No grade.......... 20 41 39 68 
I o vcccbc veces 112 69 31 289 
Macaroni......... 2 8 4 12 
Mixed wheat ..... 32 34 32 aaa 
Western wheat... 16 12 23 
Totals........--. 1,448 1,582 1,642 1,182 


CROP YEAR RECEIPTS 
Receipts of wheat at Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1 to April 8, were as 
follows, with comparisons, in bushels: 





1904-5 1903-4 
Minneapolis............... 71,304,370 69,793,070 
NEES a rsh cuca ccruepse Mee 26,045,766 
Weta. oh 6an 500 eer ekrs 92.817,246 95,838,836 
COARSE GRAINS 
Daily closing prices of No. 3 yellow 


corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and bar- 
ley at Minneapolis during the week were, 
per bushel: Corn Oats Rye Barley 





April 5 4414 28% 164@iIT% 36@43 
April 6... 44 28% T6%@77% 36@43 
April 7... 44% 285% 164@77% 36@43 
April 8... 4434 28% 1634@78i4 37@43 
April 10... - 445% 28% 164@IT% 31@43 
April 11... . 4444 28% 7654@774 37@43 


Stocks of ¢ coarse grain in public elevators 


at Minneapolis, in bushels, were: April 9 
April 1 1904 
Corn, bus 80,303 46,848 
Oats, bus 4,360,640 1,448,403 
Barley, bus 1,010,321 1,060,867 
Rye, bus 57,678 59,702 





Flax, hee 1,480,407 1,129,019 





World’s Grain Shipments 


World’s grain shipments for the week are 
shown below in bushels: 








WHEAT Last 

Aprils& Aprill year 
Da cscs 2% 1,366,000 1,312,000 1.708,000 
OS SPE eee 2,608,000 1,936,000 2,398,000 
NE ie 632,000 512,000 648.000 
SM, sve as90 344,000 1,480,000 1,168,000 
Argentina .......... 3,528,000 2,616,000 3,808,000 
Australia........... 92,000 1,368,000 1,256,000 
RT 8,000 120,000 54,000 
MOEN. wo 5s aad na es 8,578,000 9,344,000 11,040,000 

CORN ° 

America ............ 2,464,000 3,568,000 1,056,000 
IN acy oa 3 064308 214,000 26,000 591,000 
TD a cace sccnsese 8,000 26,000 291,000 
Argentina .......... 231,000 120,000 746,000 
WGGEG, sac tdnesdess 2,917,000 3,740,000 2,684,000 
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Freight Rates 
OCEAN RATES 
Ocean rates on flour, from Atlantic 


ports, as quoted in Minneapolis Tuesday, 
were as follows, in cents per 100 lbs: 


From ~ 
Phil- New- 
New Bos- Balti- adel- Mon- port 











To— York ton more phia treal News 
Aberdeen....... 14.06 14.91 16.25 15.00 12.05 ..... 
Amsterdam..... QAO ioe 10.00 10.00 ..... 10.00 
Antwerp ¢ 7.50 8.50 7.50 9.00 
Belfast 
Bremen 
> ee 
ORPGET o oo5 sc cccee 
Christiania 
Copenhagen 

1 ee 
PNRM kod csc: caceuips sameee 
Dundee 
Glasgow &, vi t i ova 
Gothenburg .... 14.00 14.00 16.00 15.00 ..... ..... 
Hamburg........ 2. u 

i eae 
Helsingfors 

Mas wos 06 00:0 
re 9. 

Liverpool 6. 

TIORGOR ..00% 50 :. ‘ ce 

Londonderry ... 17.01 13.57 16.50 14.57 15.57 ..... 
Manchester..... 5.00. 5.00 ...... WHO vate: woees 
Newcastle ...... TPB scare RROD caer wees sexe 
Rotterdam...... 9.00 10.00 9.00 9.00..... 9.00 
ree 19.13 16.81 17.00 17.81 18.81 ..... 
POTMAIEDTOL..... UNDO cccss. canes csoae avevs eoxse 
oS ae 11.00 11.00 13.00 123.00 ..... sos 
St. Jonas, N. FF, 12.50 «0.066. ssves BRRUD scree S'oicn 


Owing to frequent changes, the above rates 
are subject to confirmation. 


LAKE RATES~-MINNEAPOLIS 
Lake-and-rail rates, effective on and 
after April 1, on flour, feed, oil cake, etc., 
from Minneapolis and Minnesota Trans- 
fer, will be, in cents per 100 lbs: 











IE cs wainsesee 25.00 Ogdensburg...... 25.00 
pe eee *20.50 Pittston... ...... 21.00 
New York ....... 23.00 Baltimore... .... *17.50 
New York .......*20.50 Washington...... 20.00 
BIOIET 6. oc00 cc cevs 50 Syracuse .. ...... 20.00 
BN ons n'e'g 0, 540 Rochester........ 20.00 
Schenectady MuMelo=.... ...0.% 16.50 
Philadelphia. .... 21.00 Cleveland ........ 16.50 
Philadelphia. ....*18.50 Fairport ......... 16.50 
MR sos a.0.0' 5's 21.00 Montreal .... .... 24.50 
Baltimore........ 20.00 Montreal .... .... ¥18.50 
LO ae 16.50 Portland ......... 25.00 










Binghamton 20.00 Portland ... 50 
Corning .......... 20.00 Providence .. 00 
Cortland ......... 20.00 Punxsutawney... 20.00 
Elmira ........... 20.00 Scranton .... .... 21.00 
Hornellsville..... 20.00 Wayland......... 20.00 
Ithaca ..... ...... 20.00 Wilkesbarre..... 21.00 
Mt. Morris....... 20.00 Newport News ..*17.50 


*Made only on export shipments. 

Rates from Duluth are dc per 100 lbs less than 
the above. 

Divisions of lake-and-rail rates from 
Minneapolis, in cents per 100 Ibs, are: 








B A B 
New York.... 8.3 14.7 Philadelphia..*7.5 11.0 
New York....*7.5 13.0 Baltimore.... 83 11.7 
Boston... 8.3. 16.7 Baltimore ....*7.5 10.0 
Boston..... *7,.5 13.0 Montreal..... ... 11.0 
Philadelphia... 8.3 12.7 


*Export only. 

A—Proportion of through rates, Minneapolis 
to Chicago. B—Proportion of through rates, 
Chicago to Atlantic ports. 





MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH ALL-RAIL RATES 

All-rail freight rates on flour, millfeed, 
cereals, oil cake, etc., from Minneapolis, 
Minnesota Transfer and Duluth are as 
follows in cents per 100 Ibs: 









To— i Ae To— A B 
Buffalo....... 18.30 9.2 Oswego...... 22.00 13.7 
Black Rock.. 18.30 9.2 Syracuse..... 22 13. 
Suspension [ays Sara 14. 

Bridge..... 18.30 9.2 Albany 16. 
Niagara F’lls 18.30 9.2 Troy......... 24.50 
Corry, Pa.... 18.30 9.2 Schenectady. 
Hornellsville 22.00 1: New York... 

Mt. Morris... 2: Boston....... 





Portland .... 27.¢ : 
Providence .. 27.00 18.7 
Ogdensburg.. 27.00 18.7 


Rochester .. 
Punxsut’ney. 22. 
Binghamton. 22.00 





Corning...... 22.00 Philadelphia. 23.00 14.7 
Elmira....... 22. Baltimore ... 22.00 13.7 
To— Ya To— A B 
New York... 22.50 15.0 Baltimore... 19.50 12.0 
Boston...... 22.50 15.0 Newp’t N’ws 19.50 12.0 
Portland ... 0 15.0 Montreal .... 20.50 .... 


Philadelphia. 20.50 13.0 
A—Through rates from Minneapolis. B—Pro- 
portion of same from Chicago. 
Note—Shipments going across lake, break- 
bulk, take rates Ic lower than the above. 





KANSAS CITY 
Following are tariff domestic, all-rail 
rates Kansas City to points named, now 
effective. Lake-and-rail rates, two cents 
less than the figures given, are now avail- 
able to all points to which lake rates apply 





New York........ 29.50 Baltimore........ 26.50 
I ee oe xsace 31.50 Washington...... 26.50 
Philadelphia ..... 27.50 Detroit........... 19.! 
Pittsburg ........ 22.00 Newport News... 
NS Eee 28.50 Rochester........ y 
Syracuse......... 26.00 Cleveland........ 20. 
Virginia points.. 26.50 Richmond........ 
Scranton ......... 27.50 


Following are tariff rates on flour for 
export, Kansas City to the ports named: 
New York........ 26.50 Baltimore....... 50 
Philadelphia..... 24.50 Boston ........... 50 

Lake-and-rail rates are not generally quoted 
by agents here. o 

Following are through foreign rates on 
flour in sacks, Kansas City to ports 
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named, practically unchanged from_ last 
week, ‘as quoted today: 








Aberdeen ........ 37.40 Hamburg ........ 33.05 
Amsterdam ...... 8: ae woe 30.26 
ARGWOED oo 5.0000. TE Ts cites ta e38h 31.40 
ee, re 31.50 Liverpool........ 28.40 
Christiania....... 34.40 London........... 29.43 
Copenhagen ..... 34.40 Manchester ...... 29.43 
Dundee .......... 37.40 Newcastle ....... 38.66 
Glasgow.......... 29.15 Rotterdam....... 30.50 
Southampton .... 35.85 
DETROIT 


Freight rates on flour in cents per 100 
lbs from Detroit to the points named are 
as follows: 


INOW TOPR..5.5<55 13.50 Boston ...:....... 15.50 
Philadelphia..... 11.50 Newport News... 10.50 
Pittsburg ........ O00 WelGR sis... ccies 11.50 
Portland ......... 15.50 Baltimore........ 10.50 





TOLEDO 
All-rail rates on flour, millfeed, cereals, 
etc., from Toledo, Ohio, are as follows, in 
cents per 100 Ibs: 


Ps: A eee 13.50 Cincinnati........ 7.00 
OSG o6 cece 5 <0 15.50 Baltimore........ 10.50 
BOMUOT 655 icse0cece *11.50 Baltimore........ * 8.50 
New York... ...... 3.50 Rochester......... 10.50 
New York........ *11.50 Syracuse......... 10.50 
Philadelphia..... 11.50 Baffalo........... 7.50 
Philadelpnia..... * 9.50 Detroit........... 4.00 
PITS DUED ons cee ses (fo ge Pee 7.50 






Portland ... 
Portland . 
Cleveland .. 

*For expor 


. 15.50 Newport News... 10.50 
-*11.50 Newport News... “8-50 










,. SHIPMENTS BY ROUTE 
Following were the shipements of flour 
from Minneapolis, over the respective 
roads, for seven months, from Sept. 1 to 
April 1, in 1904-5 and 1903-4, in barrels: 
1904-5 1903-4 











M5 Iie ORNs Ricavo Seiaicucin vee <a 623,216 = 795,677 
i Os eee ee 736,336 769,745 
M.S Bt. Lisicvisccrsssctocecesss, SR Coe 
Wisconsin Central............ 1,427,525 1,573,850 
Great Northern..........5....¢ 718,769 724,336 
Northern Pacific........:..... 335,984 524.532 
Groat Western... i... .csseeees 1,039,983 1,868,385 

DSR REN va: Giss0eheioSin’e aietw a sito 1,685,576 1,303,606 
EEE SP en eeerteans Pee ee 1,887,274 1,493,341 
ROCK TSANG... s.co50 oo sane seas 212,200 355.700 

"Potais, 7 MORths: «.3s6<5 case 8,876,163 10,055,173 
Hace, DOIG ss is cscecccscsee 245,018 239,053 





ST. LOUIS 
_ Following are the freight rates on flour 
in sacks, in cents per 100 lbs, from East 
St. Louis to foreign ports, via all-rail: 










Amsterdam ...... 24.50 London .......... 21.94 
Ps ee Rotterdam....... z 
OMAR. sos..cceses 2 Manchester ...... 22 § 
i ar ea Copenhagen ..... 25.5 
Glasgow 

Hamburg ...... 


Liverpool ........ 20.5 
All-rail export rates on flour, in sacks, 
in cents per 100 lbs: 
New York........ W750) Boston osc. ccccses 17.50 
Philadelphia ..... 15.50 Baltimore... .... 12.50 
Newport News .. 12.50 
Domestic rates, all-rail, 
sacks, in cents per 100 lbs: 


on flour in 








New York........ 20.50 Scranton......... 18.50 
Boston ........... 22.50 Baltimore ....... 17.50 
Philadelphia ..... 18.50 Washington...... 17.50 
Pittsburg 3. | ee 10.50 
Buffalo..... Newport News .. 17.50 
Albany... Richmond, Va. .. 17.50 
Syracuse Rochester........ 17.50 
All Virginia com- Cleveland ........ 11.50 
mon points..... 17.50 Indianapolis ..... 7. 
MILWAUKEE 


The following are the all-rail domestic 
rates on flour, in cents per 100 lbs, from 
Milwaukee to eastern points: 





ONSOR  haa's <i aes MT Bo cicene in nenen 11.00 

New York......<. 17.50 Buflalo........+:0%0 11.00 
Rochester and 

5.50 Syracuse....... 12.50 

14.50 Albany........... 17.00 





Export rates on flour, in cents per 100 
lbs, from Milwaukee to seaboard ports are: 
Boston ....... 15.50 New York........ 15.00 
Philadelphia 13.00 Baltimore........ 12.00 

Lake-and-rail rates domestic rates to 
New York are quoted at 15c and export 
13¢. 








INDIANAPOLIS 
Following are rates, from Indianapolis, 
Ind., to the points named, on flour and 
grain products, in cents per 100 lbs: 








New York........ 16.50 Baltimore........ *11.00 
New York........ *14.00 Buffalo........... 10.50 
ee ee 18.50 Pittsburg ........ 10,50 
TOMO oon és éi0s *14 0 Portland......... 18.50 
Philadelphia ..... 14.50 Portland . *14.00 
Philadelphia ..... *12.00 Albany.... . 416.00 
Newport News .. 13.50 Cleveland ........ 8.50 
Newport News ..*11.00 Cincinnati ....... 6.00 
OME 656c5.0500 I |. yaaa 10.50 
poi OS ears *11.00 Syracuse......... 13.5 

Baltimore........ 13.50 Detroit........... 8.50 


*For export shipment only. 


W. C. Leistikow, Grafton Roller Mill, 
Grafton, N. D: Seeding has just started; 
ground is in good condition; weather fine. 
No wheat receipts from farmers. 








E. N. Fairchild, assistant manager of 
the Pillsbury company, who arrived in 
Minneapolis Thursday from a month’s trip 
in the east, reports flour conditions in east- 
ern markets as quiet, with flour stocks only 
moderate, 


Visible Supply 


The statement of the visible supply of 
grain in the United States is given below 
in bushels (hundreds omitted) : 


















April 8 = 
At— Wheat Corn Oats Rye B’rl 
Baltimore ........ er ha. ISD. 1 sss 
CS fe cteascen) ae MR. A Wisees eaten 
Buffalo ..... 585 1,002 
pO gn re oar try aan ee Sere 
CREBRG 8 i6ivc esse 152 1 
ANONEG Ses .cdcivete Sebcs. MEM D VEU Nesas- suoee 
Detroit 5 
Duluth 178 = 3301 
PR ake aae nL Picas ecten- davies) eens 
Sere cL ECUO cats keen svces aes 
Galveston WE Mcaeas Toabec siec 
Indianapolis 177 92 (: eee 
Kansas City . oe a Se ess 
Milwaukee ....... 667837 365 2 148 
Minneapolis ...... 10,724 81 3,552 66 1,002 
Montreal ......... 75 che) estes 82 
New Orleans..... ..... BaD. sdicee.” Seas canes 
New York.......- 515 1,254 359 148 «106 
NMG os how ch oe Me exude Dn? tnege “hacen 
og!) ere 10 1,357 15 2 
Philadelphia. .‘.. ; 317 OE Boos SaaS 
Es. A POaes OF... Petes ocaks. Acc wh oaehn babes 
Se Ot ere Bit’ 162°. os 2 18 
iO: Oe ee 120 «=. 287 3 ere 
PETA: 3 onsite. cos OD, cus? eee cue wens 
Mi) er | | eee 1. eee 
On Lakes......... TTF. sca Widsee* ovnws, Sapats 
Total ...........31.697 8,980 15,614 1,263 2.756 
Last week .. 2,327 8.790 16,312 1,289 2,863 
Last year......... 1,180 9,599 10,342 45 3.013 


Changes for the week: Decrease—Wheat, 
630,000 bus; oats, 698,000; rye, 26,000; barley, 
107,000. Increase—Corn. 190,000 bus. 


Closing Wheat Prices 


Closing prices of May and cash wheat at 
points named, on each day of the week, 
per bushel, were: 





MAY WHEAT 
Wed Thur Fri Sat Mon Tues 
5 6 7 8 10 11 


‘ 
-09%% 1.08% 1.0 1.05% 1.05% 
-05%4 1.0514 1.03% 1.02% 1.0234 
-173g 1.16% 1.15% 1.1436 1.1456 

..-1.06% 1.0544 1.03% 1.03 98% .99% 
New York..1.11% 1. 1.10 1.095 1.0834 1.07 
Kansas City .95% .95% .9514 .943¢ .91% .92%4 
Milwaukee.1.16% 1.173¢ 1.16% 1.15% 1.14% ...... 
Winnipeg.. .94 .93% .925 .92 91% .92% 

CASH WHEAT 


0 
Minneap’lis1.10% 
Daluth.... 1.06% 


— a et 


Minneap’lis 1.12% 1.1244 1.10% 1.10 1.09 1.09 

Duluth. ....1.05%¢ 1.04% 1.0434 1.02% 1.01% 1.0144 
Chicagoft... ..... 1.17 1.17 1.16% 1.16% ...... 
St. Louis...1.05 1.02% 1.04 1.04 1.04% 1.03% 


New York— 

1 north’n#1.1544 1.14% 1.13 

2 cedt ....1.1134 1.12% 1.11% 
Kansas City— 

Z2hard....1.03 1.03 1.03% 1.03% 1. 

2red .....1.05% 1.05% 1.05% 1.05% 1.05% 1.03% 
Milwaukee.1.13 1.13 1.12% 1.12% 1 

‘oledo..... 1.10% 1.11% 1.10 1.09% 1 
Winnipeg.. .933% .92% .91% .913¢ ...... ...... 

+Fresh arrivals. tAfloat. *Holiday. 

In the above table the price of cash wheat at 
Minneapolis, Duluth (to arrive), Chicago, Mil- 
waukee and Winnipeg is for No. 1 northern, at 
pomee for No. 2 red, and at St. Louis for No. 2 

ard. 





Week’s Flour Exports 


NEw YorRK, April 11.—(Special Tele- 
gram.)—Exports of flour, given in bar- 
rels, from all Atlantic and Gulf ports for 
the weeks ending on the following dates, 





were: April April Mar April9 

Destination— 8 1 25 1904 
LOGON, . ... 5200 51,517 22,630 22,887 32,971 
Liverpool ........ 403 11.644 5.350 6.274 
Glasgow.......+.: 2,593 3,475 17,923 29,222 
SO Ee er aso 4,284 11,200. ...... 
BO Cache ties Setiee. Ab eaiee ore 
PAPISGO) oasis cn o'ec as yf i | A 3's * Se 28,359 
Southampton .... yo ere LARD  ieciss 
Manchester ...... 714 1,186 518 1,606 
NEE. os css cess BA. ovexcas 16,369 10,432 
Be SEE ee af Scene 2,784 
Hamburg ........ 4,258 6,518 1,122 15,740 
jae 286 se 750 
BIAROVOOID 6 iss scccay, caecan 8,419 1,010 
Rotterdam ....... 2,694 6,000 2,424 4,211 
Copenhagen...... 179 WEP. cenedel *taeves 
Denmark......... OI ccd cxes Wa Sang ves 
Norway,Sweden. 2,918 215 gon 
2 aa 6,185 5,108 8,921 13,115 
pS ER 2,509 724 2,214 994 
San Domingo.... 1,245 683 ee 
Other W. Indies.. 13,664 16,397 12,916 5,457 
Central America. ...... 1 OS 686 
WINES oocs on cates eases 3,810 7,129 5,400 
Other 8. A....... 20,444 7,703 11,969 5,406 
B. N. America... «...-. 7,857 893 1,278 
South Africa..... 20.428 24,388 ...... 11,601 
UIE ois sescsse 6,328 407 3,860 4,240 

TODO acs 000s 150,542 127,713 155,043 181,936 





Weekly Flour Output 


The attached table gives the flour out- 
put at milling centers for two weeks, with 
comparisons, in barrels: Apr9 Apr ll 

1904 








Aprs Aprl : 1903 

Minneapolis... .. 256,650 275,570 187,885 352,035 
Duluth-Superior 3,000 8,020 9,000 41,460 
Milwaukee...... 20,100 37,000 14,800 30,150 
| 279,750 320,590 211,685 423,645 
46 outside mills* 107,755 ....... poi A. ee 
Agere spring 387,505 ....... 383,875 ....... 
St. Louis........ 25,600 23,600 14,400 382,800 
St. Louist....... 18,500 20,000 22,800 34,300 
Indianapolis .... 8,360 5,680 8,570 12.090 
WOM cash voce é 12.000 v 12,600 
Chicago ......... 9,300 12,250 . 22,250 
Kansas City..... 26,750 29,550 9,750 38,150 
SOME cctsonsear 10,500 10,000 15,500 25,600 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills outside of 
Minneapolis and Duluth. 
Flour made by mills outside of St. Louis, but 
controlled in that city. 


a 


- of 280 Ibs: 
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Foreign 


Glasgow 


GLAsGow, April 12.—(Special © 
There is no change to note. The same 
quietness prevails that has ruled this may. 
ket for some time. The market is steady 
but demand is inactive. New-crop Kansas 
soft winters are being offered at low 
prices, but buyers are not purchasing 
Prices are as follows, net c.if., per sack 





able. )— 


Spring—First patent.............. 273 Ga@%e 
UEMME Gn ibys 6003-0505 cere eecaeene 30s Glew 





Kansas patent........ 
Winter—First patent 
Bixtra LAU oo soise e's Cacats ann 
OM aie dignict os 0bk ds eine es 
No. 0 Hungarian 3... séces.cs5s “a 
OOQOEE obsess <3 cc sua ea eel 14: 
Bret, DOP L008 x. 55. 034s ek eases... 
Sales ex-store, not including comunission 
would represent an additional cost of 9d@ls 
per sack. 


v7, 











Liverpool 


LIVERPOOL, April 12.—(Special Cable.) 
—This market remains in the same | istless 
state, buyers only operating to supply 
their immediate wants, and they have no 
difficulty in securing flour at sixpetice un- 
der last week’s prices. Buyers seeni to be 
determined to work down stocks. ‘liie fol- 
lowing quotations show the ranve of 
prices, net c.i.f., per sack of 280 ibs, at 
which flour is salable here: 






Minnesota first patent ............ 8s © 2X8 9d 
Minnesota second patent.......... 26s 26s 94 
Minnesota first clear.............. 22s 
Minnesota second clear........... lés 

Winter extra fancy............... 24s 

Winter tirst patent 27s 

KANSAS DATONG 65sec ciccccsiecve bbies 26s 
Hungarian tirst grade............. 31s 6d 


SRRGTs OP POR .cncs dds vestaGi Erde sees. 

Sales ex-store, not including commission, 
would represent an additional cost of Yd !s per 
sack. 





London 
Lonpon, April 12.—(Special Cabile.)— 
Complete stangation is the feature of this 
market. The demand is chiefly for Eng- 
lish flour. The following quotations are 
per sack of 280 lbs, net c.i.f: f 


Minnesota first patent ............ 27s 30s 
Minnesota second patent.......... 248 6d 27s 6d 
Minnesota first clear.............. 









Minnesota low grade.............. 
Kansas patent 
Hungarian.........6..s. 
Town household, ex-mill 
ee TE ee ie eae ‘ 
BPO: VOR CONG 66 bins caves eeaeuearen bass ; 

Sales ex-store, not including commission, 
wou represent an additional cost of Yd |s per 
Sack. 





Amsterdam 


AMSTERDAM, April 12.—(Special Cable.) 
—Markets extremely dull and sales very 
slow. Prices are weak and tend in buy- 
ers’ favor. Quotations in this market are 
as follows, delivered terms per 100 kilos 
(22014 Ibs): 


Minnesota first patent........ 14.75@..... florins 
Minnesota second patent.... 14.25@..... florins 
First clear..............+++.-+  9.87@10.00 florins 


Choice low grade............. 8.00@..... florins 





FLAX AND ITS PRODUCTS 


The week’s shipments of flaxseed from 
Argentina were 872,0C0 bus, against 1,12,- 
000 last year. Approximate shipments 
since January have been 11,512,000 bus, 
against 18,648,000 last year. 


In the week ended April 8, the ship- 
ments of oil cake from New York consist- 
ed of 44,886 long tons, against 25,663 in 
the preceding week and 25,445 in 104. 
The chief cargoes were 31,439 tons to Ant- 
werp, 1,639 to Havre, 1,728 to Liverpool, 
6,000 to Rotterdam, 2,240 to Bremen, and 
1,840 to the Mediterranean. 


Receipts of flaxseed for week ended Sat- 
urday and stock in store, at Minneapolis 
and Duluth, are shown below in bushels, 
(hundreds omitted) : 

—Receipts— —Instore— 
1905 1904 1905 1904 





Minneapolis.......... 45 91 1,468 = 1,129 
pT” Sa Pe 60 352 = «7,484 = 7,630 
Ln” Sea Pee erer 105 443 8,952 8,759 


Daily closing prices per bushel of [lax- 
seed in Minneapolis, Chicago and Duluth: 
— —Duluth— Chgo. 


pot May Spot May pot 
April. 5,..... 1.38% 1.387% ee 1.38 1.35 
April 6.....! 138% 138 1.39 13 
P| ee 88% 1.37% 1.39 
April 8...... 1.38% 1.3734 1.39 
April 10...... Lé 1.37% 1.39 
Apriill...... 1.38% 1374 1.39 





Owing to the present good weather the 
demand for oil meal has fallen off some- 
what, but prices are held firmly. rhe 
market for oil cake is strong and there !s 
quite a brisk demand for prompt ship- 
ment. Nothing doing whatever in raw 
oil. Quotations f.o.b.. Minneapolis are: 
oil cake, $24.50@25, and oil meal, #29 
25.50 per 2,000 Ibs; raw oil, 42c per gallon 
in car lots. 
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OUR FOREIGN TRADE FIASCO 


By HAROLD BOLCE 


By special permission of The Booklovers Magazine. Copyright 1905 by the Library Publishing Co. 


With jubilant optimism the American 
people have believed that our treaty-mak- 
ing statesmen, our patriotic consuls, and 
our pioneers of trade were carrying the 


United States toward commercial con- 
quest of the southern half of this hemi- 
sphere, the islands of the Pacific, and: the 
empires and colonies of Asia. The popu- 
lar uotion that we are accomplishing a 
trade invasion of these two continents and 
the islands between is shown by the offi- 


cial record to be a sanguine fallacy. The 
truth has not been suppressed. It appears 

rly in monthly compendiums issued 
government at Washington. If the 







by the 


public consulted and properly interpreted 
these ponderous tomes, the revelation 
would no doubt evoke a national sensation. 

Bur most of us are not disposed to tarry 
long at statistical tables. The story is told 
at (ie national capital that an American 


citizen wrote to a federal department ask- 
ing that the government’s big Roe y on 


forei trade be sent him, and that it be 
forwurded as soon as possible as it was re- 
quirt for immediate use. The answer 
went back that it would be sent as request- 
ed if ie would indicate what volume he 
desired. ‘“‘It makes no difference which 
yolume« you send,’’ was the reply, ‘‘so long 
as it's thick and heavy; my daughter 
want» it to press autumn leaves in.’’ 
Stsiesmen, economists, editors, and 
maga iue contributors—equipped to trans- 
late the tabulated details of our commer- 
cial i-feat in South America, Oceanica, 
and ..-ia into the language of the people— 
have joyally refused to capitulate to the 
facts. It is popular to emphasize our 
bounciess strength at home and our fan- 
cied supremacy abroad. This flamboyant 
patriotism on the part of speakers and 
writers has created a wide-spread miscon- 
ception in the United States regarding the 
status of our foreign trade. The public, 
therefore, is totally unprepared for the 
officin! disclosure that in Latin America 
south of the Isthmus, in Asia, and in the 
various Pacific island commonwealths we 


have encountered overwhelming commer- 
cial failure. 

The federal publications show that the 
United States is credited with only 4.66 
per cent of the great import trade of Asia 
—a continent that buys more merchandise 
abroad in a year than America does. The 
official account further reveals that South 


America buys as much _ merchandise 
abroad. in one year as we sell to that con- 
tinent in eight. These tell-tale figures 


find no place in the popular reviews and 
declumations of the hour. 

The official tables furnish the astonish- 
ing fact that the Pacific islands, lying in 
what we like to regard as the path of our 
manifest trade destiny, buy more manu- 
factures from our great commercial rivals 
than the United States exports to the 
United Kingdom and continental Europe 
combined. In fact, our total exports to all 


Oceanica are less than the Philippines - 


alone import. We have failed in great 
measure to crowd our way into our own 
harbors, while in the vast circle of Pacific 
markets we have missed the most alluring 
opportunity that has ever confronted a 
maritime nation. 

Not only have many of our publicists 

and statesmen been Joyally silent regard- 
Ing proofs of stagnation in our paltry ex- 
ports of manufactures to South America, 
Oceanica, and Asia, but they have sturdi- 
ly ignored figures revealing that our ship- 
ments tosome of these countries have been 
actually declining. 
_ Our total exports of merchandise to all 
South America, Oceanica, and Asia com- 
bined brought in 1904 a per capita return 
to the people of the United States of less 
than fifteen cents a month. 

Sunimed up in a sentence, the situation 
with which we are now face to face is the 
rapi Cecrease in our exports of agricul- 
tural products and the failure of our man- 
aulaccured exports to fill the resulting gap. 

Hitherto we have had a surplus of farm 
prodcts to sell. The nations have gladly 
Sent their ships here to secure our agricul- 
tural supplies. Ninety-seven per cent of 
these cargoes has gone across the seas on 
fore cu vessels. Today our exports of 
agricultural products are decreasing at an 
ebornjous rate. The value shipped abroad 
in l\4 was nearly one hundred millions 
less *Lan it was in 1901. We have reached 
4 (rning-point in our commercial his- 
tor) Our enormous and increasing home 
> ‘option is leaving a constantly 
rl surplus of: farm products for 

‘\c shipped abroad, in fact, more bread- 
ii... iuarter of a century ago than we 
“id in 1904. America withheld from ex- 
port 'n the past year over half a billion 
bushels of wheat. It was the greatest 
amount ever kept in this country. It was 
— * hough. To keep our mills grinding, 
me iad to import wheat from Canada. In 

le year 1880 we not only exported a hun- 

million more bushels of wheat than 


stuf] 


dred 


we did in the past year but we also shipped 
abroad then almost double the quantity of 
corn we do today. 

It is not because of agricultural decline 
that we are failing to maintain our record 
as an exporter of farm products. The rav- 
enous capacity of American factories and 
larders for the farm yield of this country 
will be vividly realized if one keeps in 
mind the statement of Secretary Wilson, 
in a recent report, that in two years the 
farms of the United States produce a 
wealth of harvests equal to the value of 
all the gold dug from all the mines of the 
earth in the past four hundred years. 

The United States now consumes nearly 
five billion dollars’ worth of products an- 
nually from American farms. That is not 
all. Weare levying more and more every 
year upon foreign fields for additional 
supplies. Our importations of articles of 
food and animals, not to mention agricul- 
tural raw materials for our factories, now 
amounts to about a quarter of a billion 
dollars in value per annum. The people 
of America have no occasion to be solicit- 
ous as to the disposition of their crops. 
The world will gladly take all we can 





WHERE SOUTH AMERICA’S IMPORTS 
COME FROM 


The United States’ share of our sister conti- 
nent’s trade is about one-eighth. 


spare. The surplus for shipment abroad 
in 1904 averaged only a trifle over one dol- 
lar per acre throughout the farming area 
of the United States. Had American 
farms in any recent year failed to yield 
their harvests in quantity sufficient to 
spare even so small a sum as a dollar’s 
worth per acre, famine and industrial 
panic would have overswept the Old World. 
This decrease in our agricultural exports 
would mean disaster to other nations, 
hitherto dependent upon us, but for the 

rovidential cultivation of the plains of 

anitoba, Siberia and Argentina. Ameri- 
ca should welcome, not deplore, the ap- 
pearance of new agricultural factors in the 
world’s trade equation. 

The foregoing facts, taken from official 
sources, show that our export commerce 
has, in the main, not been a triumph of 
competition. The arrival of American 
cargoes on foreign shores has been regard- 
ed abroad in the nature of a harvest fes- 
tival. We did not, like England, have to 
push the trade. Our merchandise, in large 
measure, was not competitive. Its sale 
was assured. Now the United States is 
face to face with a new and remarkable 
condition. Vast as our farming resources 
are, they are becoming inadequate for our 
own needs. If the present rapid rate of 
decrease in our exports of agricultural 
products continues, America must greatly 
multiply its exports of manufactures or 
consent to fall far behind other nations as 
a foreign trader. 

Apparendy we are well equipped to face 
the change in conditions. As a manufac- 
turing nation we have no equal. We pro- 
duce, according tothe last census, thirteen 
billion dollars’ worth of factory goods in 
a year. Current estimates place the value 
at fifteen billion. The annual volume of 
our manufactures will be more clearly 
realized by comparing it with the output 
of other countries: It is equal to all the 
goods produced in all the factories of the 
United Kingdom, France and Germany 
combined. ut these three countries to- 
gether export more manufactures in one 
year than the United States, at the present 
rate, will ship abroad in half a decade. 
Reports from the Board of Trade of Lon- 
don, in January, show that the total ex- 
ports from the United Kingdom. in 1904 
were valued at $1,504,000,000, eighty per 
cent of which was from exports of manu- 
factures. America’s greatest export year 
was 1901. In that — we shipped abroad 
over $1,487,000,000, but nearly one billion 
dollars’ worth of that was for farm prod- 
ucts. 
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We have been blind to alluring op- 
portunity. Official returns show that 
while we have been maintaining the polit- 
ical gospel that safeguards the autonomy 
of the republics south of the Isthmus, 
Europe has secured their trade; and that 
while, with impressive dignity, we have 
held open the trade door of Asia, the car- 
goes of our competitors have been pouring 
through. Even our own colonial islands 
in the Pacific are being exploited by our 
trade rivals. ; 

We have grossly exaggerated the impor- 
tance of our European trade, while mini- 
mizing the value of the South American 
and far Pacific field. Europe has bought 
all the farm products we could spare, but 
its purchases of competitive factory goods 
have never been great. A vast volume of 
patriotic misinformation has been circu- 
lated on this subject. There has been a 
marked increase in our exports of certain 
American manufactured commodities 
which Europe could not produce at all, or 
not in sufficient.quantity. Our most im- 

ortant exports, in point of value, to 

urope in 1904, were copper manufactures. 
Next on this list was mineral oil. 

Yet notwithstanding a phenomenal in- 
crease in these two articles, our exports of 
manufactures to Europe in 1903 amounted 
to twenty-six million dollars less than 
they did in 1900. That being the total de- 
cline, despite the increase in our exports 
of the commodities that Europe could not 
get in sufficient bulk elsewhere, the actual 
decline in the value of our shipments of 
factory goods that enter into competition 
with Old World manufactures was far 
greater than twenty-six million dollars. 
In 1904 there was an advance in the value 
of our total exports of manufactures to 
Europe, but it is found upon investigation 
that the increase is due in large measure 
to an extraordinary increase in copper and 
mineral oil shipments. There is much 
food for thought in the fact that our total 
sales of manufactures to Europe and the 
United Kingdom combined do not today 
equal the value of the exports of factory 
goods from the Netherlands, a little king- 
dom whose population is not greater than 
that of the two cities, New York and Chi- 
cago. 

And now a most remarkable thing in 
commercial history is taking place. The 
popularity of American manufactures in 
Europe is increasing, while our exports of 
such goods is decreasing. The secret is 
that American factories are being built 
all over Europe. They are being con- 
structed under American direction by 
American capital. They are to be operat- 
ed by American mechanical genius, and 
the distribution of their output will be 
managed by American energy and shrewd- 
ness. Even now these American factories 
in Europe are turning out great quantities 
of goods. American money to the extent 


ASIATIC COUNTRIES 





WHERE ASIA’S IMPCRTS COME FROM 


Of Asia’s billion-dollar imports we secure less 
than five per cent. 


of fifty million dollars is already profita- 
bly invested in these undertakings. On 
European soil—with cheap European labor 
directed by the most skilful of American 
superintendents—A merican sewing ma- 
chines, American printing machinery, 
American boilers, American electrical ap- 
paratus, and numberless other American 
manufactures, together with machinery 
for further manufacturing, are now being 
produced. ; 

This conquest of Europe, not with goods 
made in America but with American ge- 
nius and American dollars, is one of the 
greatest movements in the history of 
trade. Such a commercial Americaniza- 
tion of the Old World will, doubtless, at 
first thought, minister to our pride; but 
it will seriously diminish our exports of 
manufactures to Europe. I am _ indebted 
to Dr. John Franklin Crowell, former 
president of Trinity College and until re- 
cently economic expert for the United 
States government, for a graphic sum- 
ming up of this new and significant phase 
of the world’s industrial development. 
‘*For a short time,’’ said Dr. Crowell, 
‘*there was an American commercial in- 
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vasion of Europe; it has given way to an: 
invasion of Europe with American ideas.’’ 

The fact of overwhelming importance in 
the Americanization of Europe is that the 
nations of that continent, already beating 
us badly in South America, Oceanica and 
Asia, will be equipped to flood these mar- 
kets with factory wares virtually indistin- 
guishable from our own, save as they are 
made in intelligent conformity with the 
preferences of their patrons. If we were 
intrenched commercially on these conti- 
nents and islands, we might defy the ad- 
vent of cargoes of goods in replica of our 
own. But we are not intrenched there. 
Our rivals have won the right of way. 

We have already seen that Asia credits 
us with only 4.66 per cent of its imports. 
Oceanica, which buys more manufactures 
than we sell to the Old World, gets only 
11.95 per cent of its total imports from us. 
South America credits us with 12.55 per 
cent. Such is the wide record of our de- 
feat, even when we include our exports of 
agricultural products. Asia, Oceanica, 
and South America in 1902 imported §$1,- 
642,708,000 worth of merchandise. That is 
one hundred and fifty-five million dollars 
more than the gross value of our foreign 
sales in all lands in the greatest export 
year in our history. Beginning with the 
year 1897, and adding up the value of all 
our exports to South America for eight 
years—peculiarly prosperous ones at home 
—the grand total is found to be thirty- 
three million dollars less than that conti- 
nent buys in a single year abroad. Our 
total export trade with South America, 
which has been the theme of much Amer- 
ican optimism, has brought during these 
eight years an average annual per capita 
revenue of less than fifty cents to the peo- 
ple of the United States. 

Any alert European nation, if intrenched 
as we are on the NewWorld continent, would 
absolutely dominate the South Amer- 
ican trade. In fact, Europe is taking pos- 
session of South America almost as effect- 
ually as if it had annexed that continent. 
While it is obvious that four dollars to 
every inhabitant of the United States, as 
a result of eight years’ of exports to South 
America, is not a sum over which we have 
any occasion to exult, there is the possi- 
bility of more than financial failure in 
our relationship with the republics below 
the Isthmus. Our continued defeat and 
urope’s increasing triumph in securing 
the trade of that continent—are together 
creating an international condition that 
gives promise of challenging in important 
particulars our over-lordship of the south- 
ern half of the western hemisphere. 

When we turn from our total paltry 
shipments of merchandise to South Amer- 
ica, Oceanica, and Asia, and consider the 
one item of exported manufactures, we 
are confronted by a more depressing spec- 
tacle. The manufactures bought by all 
Asia from the United States in the fiscal 


. year 1904 yielded a per capita revenue to 


the people of America of less than one 
cent a week. In fact, to bring the revenue 
from our shipments of manufactures to 
the Orient up to fully one cent a week 
there would have to be an increase of over 
two and a half million dollars in our Far 
Eastern commerce. The marvel is not 
that we have some trade with the Orient, 
but that it is so pitiably small. The 
United States, it may be said, is one vast 
factory and department store, with a 
counter twelve hundred continental miles 
long, fronting upon the pulsating high- 
way that leads direct from the mighty 
Orient. Nevertheless, our sale of manu- 
factures to the Orient is of incredible in- 
significance; and of that commerce, over 
which we have been indulging in preten- 
tious boasts, more than one-third, or thir- 
ty-eight per cent, consists of mineral oil. 

The record becomes even more humiliat- 
ing when we consider the exports of man- 
ufactures to individual countries. Our 
trade with China has been greatly exag- 
gerated. Our open-door policy has not 
contributed to the sale of our general 
manufactures in that empire. For many 
years China has been buying two articles 
from us—uncolored cotton cloth and min- 
eral oil. Our other exports of manufac- 
tures to China are not only insignificant, 
but up to the outbreak of the war had de- 
clined steadily since 1899. Aside from oil 
and cotton cloth, our total export of fac- 
tory goods to China has brought to the 
American people a per capita revenue of a 
trifle over two cents a year. Yet China is 
a great importer of general manufactures 
from other countries, and is buying big- 
ger cargoes every year. 

The plain facts regarding our trade with 
Japan run so counter to popular fancy 
that they have been totally unwelcome. 
There is a wide-spread delusion that the 
rise of Japan has meant the beginning of 
American trade escepceney in the Orient. 
But official records show that our exports 
of manufactures to Japan were rapidly 
declining up to the outbreak of the war. 
In 1905 the value of all our manufactures 
sold to Japan was four million dollars less 
than it was at the opening of the twen- 
tieth century; and more than half of our 
> Soom returns from Japan was for mineral 
oil. 

At the same time there was also a 
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marked decline in Japan’s imports from 
Europe. Meanwhile, the imports into that 
empire from Asia were vastly increasing, 
the bulk of the huge volume of incoming 
cargoes from the Asiatic continent being 
raw material for the manufacturing es- 
tablishments of Japan. This marked 
transformation in the character of the 
commerce of new Japan may well chal- 
lenge serious attention. Japan makes no 
secret of its aspiration to commercial su- 
premacy in Asia and throughout the cir- 
cult of Western and far eastern islands. It 
is rapidly becoming the Great Britain of 
the Pacific, and is seizing the vast oppor- 
tunity America has missed. 

The exigencies of war have forced Japan 
to go abroad for manufactures, and we 
have profited by this emergency. The Is- 
land Kingdom has had to buy from Amer- 
ica many war auxiliaries. But the signifi- 
vant fact confronts us that our exports of 
manufactures to Japan just prior*to the 
war, exclusive of mineral oil, were bring- 
ing a per capita revenue to the American 
people of only six cents a year. Yet we 
have beguiled ourselves with reiteration 
of the percentage of increase in our trade 
as compared with what it was a genera- 
tion ago. Taken by themselves, tables of 
percentages of increase are worse than 
meaningless; they are grossly misleading. 

A western boomer of a blue-print town 
site—a projected center of civilization 
whose ambitious streets and edifices exist- 
ed only in the brain of the promoter— 
filled several states with flaming circulars 
setting forth that the population of the 
place had increased a hundred per cent in 
one year. There were but two people in 
the embryo city, and the boomer was fin- 
ally brought before the courts. His un- 
abashed defense was that he had sworn to 
the statistical truth; that in the year be- 
fore he was the sole inhabitant, but that 
now he had a notary to issue affidavits. 
The population, therefore, had doubled, 
which was an increase of a hundred per 
cent. The defendant was released. It is 
possible that he is now among those zeal- 
ous statisticians throughout America who 
are circulating the statement—which is 
true—that although the returns from the 
sale of all our manufactures to Japan, in- 
cluding mineral oil, bring in- normal 
times only one cent a month apiece to the 
people of the United States, the increase 
over our exports to that empire in 1870 is 
more than four thousand per cent. In 
other words, one cent a month apiece now 
to the American people is four thousand 
per cent more than our income from Ja- 
pan a generation ago! 

Our failure in our own colonial islands 
is another significant chapter of trade de- 
feat. The Philippines have failed to fulfil 
the large and picturesque promise that 
they were to serve as stepping stones to 
our commercial invasion of the Orient; 
but more, they are being conquered com- 
mercially by our competitors. Although 
we are in a position to frame tariff dis- 
criminations in our own favor, we have 
managed to secure only a pitiably small 
per cent of the imports into our Asiatic 
archipelago. 

In the affairs of Hawaii American fail- 
ure of another sort is presented. Honolu- 
lu has been forced to the confession that 
the industrial depression of those mid-Pa- 
cific Islands is directly traceable to Amer- 
ican occupation. Some of our laws of 
commerce and labor, which minister 
mightily to the development of our home 
mainland, are found to be ruinous to our 
island-colonies. 

The volume of our internal commerce 
shows a striking contrast with the paltri- 
ness of our exports of manufactures to 
Asia, Oceanica and South America. It is 
valued at twenty-two billion dollars an- 
nually, or twice the amount of the value 
of all the exports of all the nations com- 
bined. The average daily internal com- 
merce of the United States, even counting 
every day in the year, is over sixty million 
dollars. During the past nine years, our 
annual exports of manufactures to South 
America averaged less than twenty-four 
million. At the rate of our shipments of 
factory goods, exclusive of mineral oil, to 
South America in 1904, one day’s business 
at home is worth more than two years of 
exports to all the republics south of Pan- 
ama. One day’s trade in the United States 
is worth more than a year’s exports of 
manufactures, exclusive of mineral oil, to 
all South America and all the Pacific is- 
lands combined, and is worth more than 
a year and a half of shipments of manu- 
factures, including mineral oil, to all in- 
sular and continental Asia. One month’s 
internal commerce in the United States is 
worth more than America, at the present 
rate of exports of manufactures, will 
glean from South America, Oceanica and 
Asia combined in eighteen years! 

Our present paltry commerce and the in- 
auspicious promise for the future unless 
there takes place a great awakening in 
America in regard to our opporttinities 
and dangers, are made clear when we keep 
in mind that nearly nine hundred million 
penne live in the countries bordering the 

2acific; that these countries are *wonder- 
fully rich in unexploited resources; that 
the awakening already taken place is mak- 
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Ing the Pueific a great highway of Euro- 
pean traffic; and that the combined im- 
ports of South America, Oceanica and 
Asia exceed by many millions the total 
value of all our exports to the world. 

In the presence of overwhelming success 
at home we have been blind to defeat 
abroad. Official returns at Washington 
persistently supply the unequivocal de- 
tails of our defeats, but they are published 
to no purpose. The smoke from American 
factories, turning out for America’s own 
use three times as great a volume of man- 
ufactures as all the nations of the earth 
export, has utterly obscured the humiliat- 
ing facts of our unattainéd export com- 
merce in factory goods. America, the 
greatest of manufacturing nations, has 
only ten per cent of the world’s trade in 
finished products. 

We are adding steadily to our already 
mammoth output of manufacturing 
plants. When in the fullness of time 
America seeks to base its larger prosperity 
on shipments of articles fashioned by in- 
genuity and enterprise rather than on 
products yielded by the soil, then we can 
no longer ignore the great outlying mar- 
kets of South America, the islands of the 
Pacific, and the ¢ountries of Asia. How 
shall we get those markets when we final- 
ly realize their importance? The official 
record makes it plain that what trade we 
have with those two continents, and with 
the islands between, is largely a result of 
their awakening rather than an indication 
of our alertness to foreign opportunity. 
In my jydgment the successive recom- 
mendations .ffrom the White House that 
congress send out trade commissions, as 
Germany and England do, to acquaint the 
home nation with the details of our for- 
eign trade problems, are not second in im- 
portance to any message that has emanat- 
ed from the chief executive in modern 
times. 

Europe has profited amazingly by realiz- 
ing that fertile, resourceful South Amer- 
ica is twice as large as the United States, 
and is buying great quantities of manu- 
factures. The Old World has been instru- 
mental in transforming many of the Pa- 
cific islands into progressive common- 
wealths, and is now enjoying the lion’s 
share of their annual imports, amounting 
to three hundred million dollars. And 
both Europe and Japan realize the mean- 
ing of the fact that North and South 
America could be set down in the immen- 
sity of Asia and still leave enough land 
around the margin to carve a country five 
times the size of the German Empire. All 
our rivals are keenly alive to the fact that 
the Orient’s yellow millions are not sav- 
ages, but are now taking on modern ways 
and are sending for great cargoes of twen- 
tieth century manufactures. 

The import trade of South America, 
Oceanica and Asia combined is now near- 
ing the mark of two billion dollars. Rap- 
id development makes almost certain the 
prophecy that the present volume of their 
trade is but the beginning of the greatest 
of all over-sea traffic. All the leading na- 
tions except the United States are already 
in the field diligently gathering the great 
harvest. 





Stocks of wheat at San Francisco call 
board ports on April 1 were 937,000 bus, 
against 1,153,000 April 1, 1904. 





Bradstreet’s reports the week’s exports 
of corn from the Atlantic and Gulf ports 
at 3,366,000 bus, against 1,029,000 last year. 
Exports since July 1 have been 61,442,000 
bus, against 45,587,000 in 1903-4. 
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THE KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE OF BUFFALO 


THE KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE OF BUFFAL© 


As a center for the distribution of flour, 
Buffalo continually increases in impor- 
tance. From this point the most thickly 
populated portion of this country lies with- 
in easy reach, and the twenty-eight lines 
of railroad running in all directions great- 
ly facilitate prompt and rapid shipment. 

The increased demand in Buffalo for 
storage of the proper kind, has caused to 
be built there one of the most complete 
and convenient warehouses that it is pos- 
sible to find anywhere in the world. 

Before erecting this building, which is 
287 feet in length by 140 feet in width, its 
owners, the Keystone Warehouse Co., made 
careful inquiry into all the details of what 
was required by those who desired storage 
space for any commodity whatever, with 
the result that they were able to secure all 
the good features necessary in a modern 
warehouse, and eliminate those that were 
undesirable. 

The Keystone Transfer Co. is owned and 
operated by this company in connection 
with its storage business, thus insuring 
prompt delivery of all goods consigned to 
its care for local distribution. Its capital 
is $600,000 fully paid in, and its business 
policy is directed by men of unquestioned 
integrity and ability. 

Recognizing that Buffalo was a large 
distributing point for flour, and that it 
would continue to grow larger with the 
rapid increase of population in the eastern 
and central states, especial attention was 
given to the perfection of arrangements 
for the safe and proper housing of flour, 
and the questions of light, facilities for 
handling, and proper ventilation were giv- 
en great consideration so as to meet every 
demand of the most exacting flour ship- 


pers. ‘ : 
Besides a basement, there are six stories, 


INTERIOR VIEW OF KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE—THE PART 
ALLOTED TO FLOUR STORAGE 


which together give a net” floor area of 
over 225,000 square feet, or about six .cres. 
The building is constructed of «rick, 
numerous large windows insuring a -uffi- 
ciency of both light and air. Each ‘loor 
is divided by brick walls into several! ‘arge 
rooms, with communicating arc! vays 
provided with self-closing fireproof «ors. 
There are eight electric freight elev::tors 
of three tons capacity each, to c:avey 
goods to various floors and self-closing 
fireproof hatches cover all the openi'«s in 
the shafts. Throughout every part © the 
structure there are automatic spriniijers, 
and besides these every possible precaition 
has been taken to insure the quick ‘ctec- 
tion and suppression of firé. 

The first or ground floor of course is 
largely devoted to the reception and ‘icliv- 
ery of goods; for this purpose two rai|road 
spurs extend into and across the building, 
and a driveway for vans, trucks, eic., is 
provided, so that in loading and unloading 
all goods are perfectly protected from in- 
clemencies of weather and insured «tick 


‘and safe handling. Upon the second floor 


are the company’s executive offices, !ava- 
tories, etc., but besides these there are sev- 
eral departments assigned to the work of 
apportioning consignments that are to be 
divided and re-shipped; repairs to pack- 
ages, cooperage, etc., are looked after «!ose- 
ly and all the work required to preserve 
consignments in good condition and pro- 
tect the interests of customers in whose 
behalf they are held or handled is properly 
and efficiently done. 

The building is operated and lighted ex- 
clusively by electricity, which is transmit- 
ted from Niagara Falls. This fact, tozeth- 
er with the precautions for the prevention 
of fire, minimizes insurance rates. 

The rapidity with which flour can be 
handled both in and out of the warehouse 
should be attractive to such of those in the 
milling trade as desire to keep flour in 
readiness to ship on short notice into avy 
of the eastern centers. 

Rates for storage are as low as can be 
made consistently with the service that 
this company is prepared to render its cus- 
tomers. ,* -= - 2 See 

Besides direct railroad facilities, the 
company has lake line connections, ind 
can handle flour coming that way as well 
as any other. 

Negotiable receipts will be issued, ac- 
companied if desired by certificates s!ow- 
ing that goods represented therein are “0V- 
ered by insurance policies held by the «om- 
pany, thus obviating the sacrifice of ‘our 
at a price below its real value, whe: its 
owner finds it necessary to turn it ‘nto 
ready cash. se 

The officers of the company are H om 
M. Poole of Buffalo, president; Bayar 
Henry of Philadelphia, vice-presiden' : J. 
R. Trimble of Buffalo, secretary and | = 
urer, and L. H. Stephens, Jr., ge! ta 
manager. The directors are Samuel | ll, 
Jr., and Charles Gibbons Davis_of Pp la- 
delphia, John K. Freeman, J. H. | he 
Carlton M. Smith, Whitney G. Case «ne 
Edwin T. Evans of Buffalo. 





Bradstreet’s reports the week’s ex}! 
of wheat and flour from the United States 
and Canada at 886,000 bus, against 1.~\4,- 
000 for the corresponding week last yar: 
Approximate exports since July 1 have 
been 48,510,000 bus, against 122,236,00! 12 
1903-4. 
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HEAVY AND LIGHTWEIGHT 
GRAINS 


(Continued from page 82.) 
ease in the percentages of nitro- 


jonal incr , 

gen, phosphoric acid and potash. _ : 
From the results of this investigation, it 

js quite evident that when seeds are taken 

from the same source, a light weight per 


pushel is nearly always accompanied by a 
high percentage of nitrogen, phosphoric 
ee otash and that this is indicative 








A Sack Cleaner 


Millers, bakers and flour dealers and in 
fact all who handle flour from sacks may 
derive advantage and profit from a ma- 
chine lately introduced for which the 
claim is made that it not only facilitates 
the cleaning of sacks from which the flour 
has been taken, but actually saves its cost 
in a short time in the flour thus reclaimed. 

The machine referred to, a view of which 
is shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion, is a sack cleaner made by Werner & 
Pfleiderer of Saginaw, Mich. It is solidly 
constructed of hard wood and has seven 
beaters which beat the sacks thoroughly. 
By closing or opening the cover of the 
machine the beaters are automatically put 
in operation or stopped. The cover being 








id and } 
= jowet degree of maturity than in the 
case of heavyweight grains where there 
is a smaller percentage amount. but a 
larger tofal amount of these materials. 

It is not possible to judge the degree of 
maturity grains taken from different 
sources by the percentage 
amounts of nutrients pres- 
ent but when grains of the 
same variety and from the 
same source were com- 
pared it was found that a 
high weight per bushel 
and full maturity were as- 
sociated with. compara- 
tively low percentages of 
nitrogen, puosphorie acid 
and potas). 

The different amounts 

of commercial products, 
as the various grades of 
flour, obtained from heavy 
and lightweight wheat 
seeds wi quite notice- 
able. Vhis is discussed 
more in detail in another 
article of this bulletin. 
The heavicr weight wheat 
produced a proportionally 
larger amount of the com- 
mercial grades of flour 
than lightweight 
wheat. investigations 
appear t ive been made 
to determine the relation- 
ship be n the weight 
per bu and yield of 
commercin! products from 
other ce S. 

From results of this 
investis mn, it is quite 
evident at it is not pos- 
sible t. ermine the commercial,value of 
a cerea her for food or seed purposes on 
the bas nitrogen content alone because 
inselecting grains of the highest nitrogen 
content without regard to any other fac- 
tor, it is possible to select the lightweight 
and less mature grains rather than the 


heavyweight, the most valuable and ma- 
ture one. Whenever high nitrogen content 
ed with heavy weight, sound- 
ness and other desirable characteristics, 
it is most advantageous, but the nitrogen, 
phosphoric acid or potash content alone 
Without regard to weight per bushel or 
other desirable characteristics can not be 


is associa 


taken in indication of the value of a 
cereal. 

In 100 kernels of heavyweight barley 
there found to be about one-third 


more phosphoric acid, nearly a half more 
nitrogen and about 10 per cent more potash 
than in 100 lightweight kernels. It is 
quite evicent that when all other factors 
are eq the heavyweight seed has the 
advantace by containing a large amount 
of rest plant food for starting the 
growth the crop. 

In three separate samples of oats 100 
heavy ht kernels were found to con- 
tain al |.8times as much phosphoric 
acid, |} nes as much potash and nearly 
twice uch nitrogen as 100 lightweight 
seeds 100 heavyweight wheat kernels 
about ime total amount of phosphoric 
acid otash and twice as much nitro- 
gen v\ und as in 100 lightweight seeds. 

The amount of nitrogen, phosphoric acid 
and p is in no way a measure of the 
germ “% power, but the plants from 
heavy ht seeds have more vitality and 
inva y reach a higher degree of ma- 
turity in fully matured heavyweight 
seed, onditions are more favorable 





also uring a germ of high vitality 
and ¢ erminuating powers. It is quite 
appa iat all other factors being equal, 
the h eight grains supply the young 
Plant 1 a much larger amount of re- 
Serve | than lightweight seeds. The 
addi ! plant food in heavyweight 
ape in Important factor in promot- 
, Wh eavyweight grains are selected 
iy sec purposes, the additional reserve 
Plant | at the disposal of the growing 
thee ‘iten sufficient to materially affect 
On of growth and the yield of grain. 
ih ‘ basis of the additional plant food 
2 me, “¢ farmer is repaid for using heavy- 
veight seed. The maximum yield of 
gy secured when good seed is used 
the ‘© Tertility of the soil is kept up by 
“ of farm manures and the rotation 
di FO} Fertility and crop rotations are 

Scussed in bulletin No. 89 of this station. 
ab: \. Caldwell & Son Co. announce that 
thee now exclusive selling agents in 
> lle States for the genuine Salem 


buckets as manufactured by 
al makers, the W. J. Clark Co. 


the origin 


of Salem, Ohio, 


entirely closed when in operation, no dust 
can escape and all the flour which may 
have adhered to the sacks falls to the bot- 
tom of theSmachine into a drawer. Being 
provided with both belt-wheel and crank, 
the machine can be operated either by 
hand or power. 

The Saginaw house of Werner & Pfleid- 
erer, of which Emil Staehle is general 
manager, is the American branch of the 
large German firm of the same name, with 
headquarters at Cannstatt. 





Elevators vs. Mills 


The incorporation of the Acme Milling 
Co., with $100,000 capital stock, by the big 
Minneapolis elevator companies, with the 
avowed object of building a 200-bbl mill 
at Fairfax, Minn., has behind it a more 
portentous meaning than would appear 
on the surface. The elevator companies 
feel aggrieved at what they regard as un- 
warranted invasion of their field by out- 
side mills, in erecting elevators at interior 
points. Through such elevators, the mills 
draw supplies of wheat, and often give the 
elevators competition that they do not rel- 
ish. At not a few points in the northwest, 
elevators are operated by both mills and 
elevator companies, and when wheat is at 
all scarce, the mills pay prices high 
enough to get the grain. The elevator com- 
panies have euperestly concluded that the 
only way to get back at the millers is to 
go into the milling business. The mill at 
Fairfax will be the starter. Should this 
venture prove fairly successful, the plan is 
to erect others—perhaps ten or twenty. 

In years gone by, the elevator companies 
have had fights with country merchants 
and gone so far as to start competing 
stores in some towns. The home mer- 
chants would club together and start an 
independent elevator. Having only in 
view the purpose of attracting trade, the 
independent house would pay prices for 
grain above the market, and get the bulk 
of the business. Serious price battles fre- 
quently resulted. One means employed by 
the elevator companies to get even was to 
join forces and establish general stores, 
from which all kinds of merchandise was 
retailed at low prices. This was paying off 
the local merchants in their own coin. 





Secretary Wilson of the department of 
agriculture, denies the report attributed 
to him on the decline of wheat raising in 
the United States. He says: ‘‘I don’t 
know how such a report started, but I do 
know that it is absurd.’’ 





The ‘*Revue Industrielle’? of Paris in 
its issue of Feb. 11 devoted a page of de- 
scriptive matter and a double page sup- 

lement of drawings to the gruzray-Cse 
Tiss engine that was exhibited at the St. 
Louis Fair by the Murray Iron Works Co. 
of Burlington, Iowa. 
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Truth crushed to earth will rise again, 
This is a solace sweet, 

For all the bulls believe that truth 
Is like the price of wheat. 


—Barr. 


‘*You don’t make the kind of bread that 
mother used to make,’’ said the grum- 
bling husband to his wife. 

“No, nor do you make the kind of 
‘dough’ that father used to make,’’ re- 

lied she—and the silence that fell was so 
eavy it broke the custard pie. 
—Quack. 





It was at a millers’ dinner and the pretty 
daughter of a rural flour-maker found her- 
self at such a banquet for the first time 
Her apparent uneasiness inspired the kind- 
ly young man who sat next to her to 
‘“*make conversation.’’ Glancing at the 
menu he remarked casually, ‘‘Don’t you 
think the entrees are very rich?’ To which 
the demure maid made answer, ‘‘I have 
never met them.’’—Heimer. 





A Hand Grenade was one day eating 
sport of the Triangular Sifter. ‘‘You loo 
like you had the palsy,’’ said he. ‘‘Why 
do you work when it is so easy to sit and 
rest as I do?’? Hardly had he finished 
speaking when the friction of the Sifter 
started a fire and the Hand Grenade, being 
thrown My a rude Mill Hand, was broken 
into a million fragments. ‘‘Lazy folks are 
most useful when dead,’ said the Sifter as 
he went on sifting. 

Moral: If you are a Hand Grenade, con- 


ceal it. 
—Bath Mitts. 





A New Use for Flour 

Mrs. H. T. Ford of the China Inland 
mission, Tai-Kang, writes: 

‘*T told you in my last lettter about the 
country people blaming us for keeping 
the rain off. They were boiling little paste 
figures (of us) in a great pot on a fire in 
the street, old women saying over it: 
“Flour from seven homes and water from 

eight! 
Virewaat from nine homes, boil the foreign 
evils! 


Press them down, and 10,000 will die; 
Turn them over, and 1,000 will die, 
Throw them up, and all will die. 

‘“(The words rhyme in Chinese, and 
sound very fine). It is cheerful for us, 
isn’t it? ut now the rain has come I ex- 
pect there will be a respite. I heard yester- 
day that we were to be killed in three 
years !’’—London Daily News. 


Crop Bulletin 

SoutH BeEnp, Inp. — (Special Tele- 
gram.)—A sharp frost following the recent 
spring-like weather has injured the grow- 
ing wheat in southern Indiana. The warm 
sunshine of last week caused the wheat to 
grow rapidly and the subsequent cold 
snap produced an unusual phenomenon. 
The exposed wheat, being rapidly devel- 
oped, was susceptible to chill and virtual- 
ly took cold. The cells through which the 
plants draw oxygen from the air were con- 
gested as in pneumonia and the wheat has 
taken on a pale color and displays many 
other symptoms of disease similar to 





acute pneumonia. Some of itis said to 
be dying in the fields. The local manager 
of a large elevator concern, who is author- 
ity for the information given, says that 
his company is fortunate, in view of the 
impaired crop condition, in that it hasa 
large supply of old wheat. 
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Special Notices « - 


The rate for Want advertisements in this 
department is a line of seven words 
minimum charge $1. For the benefit of 
those out ote position, advertisements of 
Situations Wanted will be accepted at one- 
half_the above figures, both as to price and 
minimum charge. 

‘ash must accompany the order to avoid 
the opening of transient accounts. 











SITUATIONS WANTED 








ITUATION WANTED—BY A FIRST- 
class engineer. Can furnish good reference. 
ag come at once. Address, Box 14, Cavour, 





ANTED—POSITION AS HEAD MILLER 

J in mill 150 bbls or larger. Age, 40. Mar- 

ried. Best of references. Large experience in 

Minnesota and Dakotas, coast, etc. Address, 
Lock Box 1804, Grafton, N. D. 


ANTED—POSITION AS HEAD MILLER 
’ by one who has had a lifetime experience 
in charge of hard and soft wheat mills of medi- 
um and large capacity. Good references. Mis- 
sissippi valley preferred. Address, O. K. 230, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


SITION WANTED—YOUNG MAN (GER- 

man). who is familiar with flour business, 
would like ‘py as stenographer and office 
man in mill or grain office. Am experienced 
miller, from Germany, and_would like office 
position at nominal salary. Heinrich Bruggen, 
5617 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


POSITION WANTED—BY GERMAN MILL- 

er. Age 30; steady; hustler; able to take 
charge of any mill of middle-sized capacity and 
to do all repairing necessary. Willing to take 
also any kind of miller’s or millwright’s work 
for moderate wages as I speak presently but 
little English. Address Ganz, 1135 Seventh 
Street South, Minneapolis. 


SITION WANTED — AS CHIEF WITH 

large company by a first-class operating 
and erecting engineer of 18 years’ experience. 
Am thoroughly posted in modern steam and 
gas plants. Can produce most economical re- 
sults. Always on time and give strict atten- 
tion to business. A hustler, good habits, strict- 
ly temperate. If you anaes rebuilding 
new Ya Ican help you. Address Expert 332, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 




















MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








Fok SALE—NEW 150-BBL MILL SITUAT- 

ed on main line of Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific Ry., in best wheat belt in Oklahoma. 
This mill is up to date in every particular and 
can be purchased at a bargain. Address, George 
D. Carter, Alva, Okla. 


FOR SALE —OUR 150-BBL UP-TO-DATE 
mill located in southwestern Minnesota. 
Running steadily and doing a profitable busi- 
ness. Too much other business to attend to it 
personally, Address J. C. 328, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


OR SALE—FEED MILL NEAR MINNE- 
apolis doing good business; must sell on 
account of ill health and other business requir- 
ing attention. A good opening; see us for fur- 
ther particulars. ational Realty Co., Bank 
of Commerce, Minneapolis. 


OR SALE—175-BBL MILL IN SOUTHERN 
Minnesota; town Of 1,500 population. Good 
exchange and merchant trade; 300,000 bushels 
wheat marketed at this point last year. Millis 
in first-class condition, has a new boiler and 
engine has just been refitted. Good wheat and 
flour storage. Side track to the mill. Address 
for particulars, Strong & Northway Mfg. Co., 
Minneapolis. 


A BARGAIN—300-BBL WHEAT AND RYE 
mill at Eden Valley, Minn. Only mer- 
chant mill on Soo Line with first-class equip- 
ment. Four story frame. Brick engine room 
and stack. New boilers. First-class 200-horse- 
power Corliss engine. Five-break plansifter 
sone. Elevator capavity, 20,000 bus. Storage, 

40. Cooper shop, 90x30. Cheap fuel. Rye 
plant alone pays running expenses. Location 
in best farming land instate. Soo Line covers 
900 miles in Minnesota and Dakota. All splen- 
did territory for local trade. Unequaled fa- 
cilities for eastern trade. Reach eastern mar- 
kets at less rates than Minneapolis, Should be 
seen to be appreciated. Cash valuation, $20,000. 
Might take gece landin part i. ment. Fur- 
ther particulars by owner, L. L. nn all Min- 
neapolis. 




















MISCELLANEOUS 








OR SALE—25 ONE-HUNDRED DOLLAR 
ont mares ¥. The onarance oats Oo. For 
ull particulars a , care ti ‘te: 
Miller, Minneapolis,” rae te 


FOR SALE—ONE NO. 2 INGRAM PURI- 
fier, good as new, . One sifter scalper, 
large enough for 100-bbl mill, $60. Benson Roll- 
er Mills, Benson, Minn. 


ILL WANTED—THE TOWN OF WOLSE- 
ley is prepared to Rey, a bonus of $3,000 for 
a mill of not less than 75 bbls capacity. Address 











inquiries to A. L. Wheatley, secretary Board of 
Trade, Wolseley, Assinabola, x WF. Denade = 
FOR SALE 
6 stands 9x18 Allis Rolls. 
1 2pair, high, 9x24 Allis Feed Mill. 
7x16 double O’Dell roll. 


4-break Wolf Gyrator No. 7. 
Fairbank’s Track Scales. 
Cockle Machines, Separators and Scourers. 
J. M. McAFEE, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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SECOND HAND MACHINERY 


Five Plansifters; 3 Universal bolters; 1square 
sifter; 40 stands rolls, all sizes; 7 feed mills; 10 
purifiers; 10 feed mills; can furnish you most 
anything you_need in the line of second-hand 
machinery. Write for prices and description. 
We furnish cloth and do corrugating. J. M. 
—" CO., 309 South 3d St., Minneapolis 

inn. 








SSeaaee 


ec|e 





Mth te 


At Buffalo, with Niagara Falls electric power 
and unequaled rail, lake and_canal facilities, 
large brick factory, equipped with elevator 
cereal plant, fire proof oven building, ada ted 
to milling wheat, corn or general grain busi- 
ness. 

KINGSLEY CO. 
Anything in real estate. 
Buffalo, N. Y 





FOR SALE 


Second=-Hand Engines. 


One 18-in.x42-in. R. H. Atlas-Corliss Engine. 
One 26-hp. Rice Automatic Engine. : 
One 8%-in.x14-in. Russell Slide Valve Engine. 
One 7-in.x10-in. Center Crank Slide Valve En- 


ine. 

*'One 7-in.x8-in. Center Crank Slide Valve En- 
ne. 

Teo 6-in.x8-in. Center Crank Slide Valve En- 


gines. : 
All in good order. Center Crank Engines 


never ran two months. 


MINNEAPOLIS STEEL & MACHINERY CO., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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FIX UP 


We have noreference tostore 
clothes, but to your ROLLS. 
Perhaps they are dull and out 
of true and cause you to use 
too much wheat to the barrel 
of flour. close work 
can’t be done with rolls out 
of condition. We do practic- 
ally nothing except dand 
corrugaterolls,and with most 
modern equipment, we can 
give you perfect-work, 
Write to 


Twin City Machine Shop 
Garbett & Schneider, Proprietors 
Minneapolis, Minn, 


April 12, 1905 

















Lincoln Mill Co, 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


NW Manufacturers of Hard 

4) Winterand Hard Spring : 
y =A i for al 

ry arkets. Try our popu- 
lar brands. «Nebraska 
Best” and “Honest Abe.” 














Rourd Reels 

Iron Prince Scourer 
Richmond Scourers 
For sale cheap 


EVERETT, 
AUGHENBAUGH & CO. 
WASECA, MINN. 





Cable Address, “Powell” 








The Crete -Miills 
Millers of 
HARD WINTER WHEAT 
Crete, Nebraska, U. S. A. 














Chickasha «7Milling Co. 
Manufacturers of 
High Grade Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Cable Address; Chickasha, Ind. Ter. 
“Washita”’ Capacity, 800 barrels 








El Reno Mill é Elevator Co. 


Manufacturers of 
High Grade Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Cable Address Capacty, 500 barrels 
“Humreno” El Reno, Oklahoma 








THE OKLAHOMA EXPORT Co. 


Cable: ‘‘Oma.”’ Capital, $50,000. 


FLOUR AND GRAIN—FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


C. V. TOPPING, Manager 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA. 

















OTIS W.GETCHELL 


Mechanical engineering. 

Plans and specifications for 

Power Plants and Machinery Installation. 
Rope transmission, ete. 


500 Corn Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 








F md E E SAMPLE ENVELOPES—We will send, without charge, upon request, a sample of our Ex- 


ha oad Flour Comate pane tage aol saey ane mae =e 
the postal authorities. so sample envelopes of best ro aper stock for 
ereale, NORTHWESTER 


cereals, seeds, merchandise, catalogues, etc. 


e from cloth-lined paper, and are approved 
ain and mill products, 


NN ENVELOPE CO., Minneapolis. 








REWARD 











Short Weight Flour! 
Bran Adulteration ! 











or Federal laws. 





$100 REWARD 


The Millers’ National Federation will pay the sum 
of $100 for information leading to the detection and 
conviction of millers or others guilty of packing 
flour short in weight, or adulterating bran or other 
mill products contrary to the requirements of State 


L. T. JAMME, Secretary 
612 Royal Insurance Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 


JOHN T. BAILEY 
@ COMPANY 


HIGH GRADE 


COTTON AND 
BURLAP BAGS 








PHILADELPHIA 
PENNSYLVANIA 














The original Gardner 


Feeder and Mixer 


with the new improved 
feed gate setting device. 
For catalogue, write 


THE SALZMAN MFG. CO. 


HAMILTON, OHIO 








G-reat Gains 
A-rrived cAt. 
S-uccess Sure 


Extract from User 
We develop 35 horsepower ten hours per 
day on 240 Ibs. fuel, at $8 per ton. Cost 
for fuel 9% cents per day using Weber 
Producer Gas Power Plant. 

Purpy Ro.uer Mitts, Purdy. Mo. 


. Gas Producers and Engines 7 to 300 fi. P. 


Weber Gas & Gasoline Engine Co. 
Box 340 -Kansas City, Mo. 


Atl wt =] 








Me maa 






















SAMSON 


The gates of the SAMSON 
are so constructed that all 
movable parts have a 
maximum wearing surface, 
furthermore, the material 
used in their construction 
is of the finest. These two 
points assure a long life to 
the gate and consequently 
prevent leakage. 






JAMES LEFFEL @ CO. 


317 LAGONDA STREET, 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, U. S. A. 

















BOSTON NEW YORK 


CROSBY STEAM GAGE anb VALVE COMP’Y 
STEAM APPLIANCES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


CHICAGO LONDON 





BARNETT & RECORD CO. | 








DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF 


GRAIN ELEVATORS AND FLOUR MILLS 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








J 





